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CHAPTER I 

PRELIMINARY MATTERS 


Constitution of the board : 


1 • 1 The Government of India, in the Ministry of Labour & Employment, cons¬ 
tituted the Central Wage Board for Port & Dock Workers at major ports, by their Reso¬ 
lution* No. WB-21(4)/64, dated the 13th November, 1964- The Board was originally 
composed of : 


Shri L. P. DAVE .... 

Shri BANSiLAL ..... 
Prof. D. T. LAKDAOC^ALA . . 

Shri I. B. DAS GUPTA 

Shri T. K. PARAMESWARAN NAMBIAR 

Shri S. C. SHETH .... 

Shri S. R. KULKARNI 

Shri MAKHAN CHATTERJEE . 

Dr. (Mrs.) MAITREYEE BOSE . 


} 

1 


Chairman--,.. 

independent 

Members. 

Members representing employers. 


J 

y Members representing labour. 


J 


1*2 The Board’s composition underwent some changes during the later stages of 
its work. On Shri Bansilal becoming Chief Minister of Haryana in May, 1968, he resig¬ 
ned his membership and Shri Prasanavadan Mehta, Member, Lok Sabha, was appointed 

member in his place on 19th August, 1968. Shri S. K. Ghosh and Shri P. R. Subramanian 
were appointed*** members representing employers on the Board in place of Shri I. B. 
Das Gupta and Shri T. K. Parameswaran Nambiar on 28th September, 1968. 


1*3 Shri N. Ahmed has functioned as Board’s Secretary from 27th February, 
1967 onwards. 

1*4 Bombay was Board’s Head Quarters. 

Procedure of work : 

1 *5 In the first meeting on 14th December, 1964, we prepared a plan of our work, 
both in respect of the consideration of the question of interim relief and the main work of 
devising a wage structure for the port and dock workers. For a quorum, it was decided 
that at least the presence of Chairman (or an independent member in his absence) and 
one representative each of employers and workers would be necessary for the meetings, 
but no such quorum was required for visits. The parties were to be represented before 
the Board not by advocates but either directly or through their associations. At a later 
stage, the Board decided not to hear individual workers also, but they were asked to 
appear through registered unions. 


1 .6 A questionnaire (given in Annexure I) was finalised and sent to the press on 
14-6-1965. Its printed copies (received from the press on 1-12-1965) were sent to the 
organisations of labour and all the employers of labour in the major ports, chambers of 
commerce and industry, shipping companies, shipping agents, state railways, state govern¬ 
ments, State Trading Corporation, Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation, Hindustan 
Steel 'regional directors of food, contractors of labour handling ore and other bulk com¬ 
modities, tea trade, Bombay Custom House Agents. Association and several others having 
connection with the port and dock industry. The views of the Ministry of Transport 
were also solicited on the points raised in the questionnaire. Moreover, wide publicity 
was also given to the questionnaire and the Board’s terms of reference. There was a fairly 
good response from the parties inasmuch as 87 statements were received from federations 
of workers, individual unions and groups of worker-.. Thirty four statements were 
received from the employers. The number of unions which adopted the replies, submitted 
by their federations, was also quite large. The All India Port & Dock Workers Federa¬ 
tion (composed of Unions affiliated to Hind Mazdoor Sabha and some oth er Unions), 


*Govt. Nonfication No. B-21(4)/64, dated 13T Nov. 1964 published in Gaze'te of India, Part I, 
Sec. I, dated 28th November, 1964. 

**Govt- Notification No. WB-21(10)/68 date l 19th August, 1968 published in Gazette o, Ind>a, Pan I, 
Sec. I, dated 31st August, 1968. 

***G >vt. Notification No. WB-2l(19)/68, dated 28th September, 1968. 
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Indian National Port &. Dock Workers’ Federation, affiliated to INTUC, and the Port, 
Dock &. Waterfront Workers* Federation, affiliated to AITUC, sumbitted detailed replies 
to the questionnaire. Amongst the employers, all the major ports, all the dock labour 
boards, Federation of Associations of Stevedores, associations of stevedores and chipping 
& painting employers’ association filed their statements. The organisations, etc. who 
replied to the questionnaire have been listed in Annexure II. 

1-7 The parties were heard both in connection with the demand of labour for 
first interim relief, and Second Interim Relief. In connection with the main task of wage 
fixation, the parties were heard first on general questions at Bombay and on questions 
pertaining to individual major ports at the concerned ports. The Board held in all 20 
sessions for public hearing. The details of hearings with names of persons appearing 
before the Board are in Annexure III. The Board visited all the major ports. In order to 
have first hand knowledge about the working conditions in the ports, Board went round 
each port and saw work going on in different departments and also paid visits to places 
where workers were living, hospitals, canteens, etc. 

Sub-committee for the standardisation or nomenclature etc. 

1 • 8 In March, 1968, the Board set up a Sub-Committee consisting of Chariman, 
Shri I. B. Das Gupta, Shri S. C. Sheth, Shri Makhan Chatterjee and Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee 
Bose, to work out standardisation of nomenclature of different categories in the various 
ports and for grouping different categories for the purpose of wage fixation. 

1 • 9 The Sub-Committee was authorised to appoint a substitute in place of a mem¬ 
ber for a particular meeting, who need not necessarily be a member of the Wage Board. 
Each member was entitled to have one adviser, who could, from time to time, be re¬ 
placed by other persons depending upon the nature of problems under the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee’s consideration. No specific quorum was also insisted upon for the meetings of 
the Sub-Committee. All this was done to make the work of the Sub-Committee smooth 
and expeditious. 

1 • 10 The sub-committee’s work could not be proceeded beyond the fourth meet¬ 
ing, as the main question of wage structure presented certain difficulties and the parties 
were keen on grapping with that question first. In the four sessions held by it, the sub¬ 
committee, however, examined the nomenclature of a large number of categories of em¬ 
ployees in some of the departments of port trusts, dock labour boards, and those em¬ 
ployed by stevedores and some other employers and took certain decisions in this respect 
and prepared a standardised list of nomenclature. The Board’s recommendations in this 
regard have been made in a latter chapter of this Report. 

Sub-committees for Piece-rate Schemes in Calcutta Port : 

I’ll The Board constituted a sub-committee for working out incentive piece-rate 
scheme or schemes for cargo handling stevedore workers in Calcutta Port and to suggest 
what modifications should be made in the incentive scheme for cargo handling shore 
workers in that port. This sub-committee succeeded in evolving piece-rate schemes for 
registered dock workers and for salt workers, but could not suggest modifications in the 
scheme applicable to the cargo handling shore workers. Another sub-committee was, 
therefore, appointed by the Board for the purpose, which succeeded in reaching agreed 
conclusions about the changes to be made in the Revised Incentive Scheme, 1964 of Cal¬ 
cutta Port. 

Board’s difficulties : 

1 • 12 The Board faced all the difficulties, which are common to other Wage Boards, 
such as considerable delay in the printing of questionnaire and in the submission of re¬ 
plies by the parties. But there were many other difficulties, which were peculiar to this 
Board. It had not only been called upon to devise a wage structure but was also assigned 
the special duty of taking into account “the need for uniformity in the rates of emolu¬ 
ments and benefits of employees doing similar jobs at various major ports”. This meant 
examining each category of workers in the major ports, if the workers so desired. The 
categories of employees in the ports are more numerous than in most of the industries 
and this made the task of the parties as well as this Wage Board extremely difficult. The 
workers availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by this reference to the Board 
and for days together, they were at pains to explain the anomalies and differences in the 
work and emoluments of the various categories of workers at. the various ports. More¬ 
over, this Board had not only to deal with labour belonging to the port trusts and 
dock labour boards, but also with a host of others, who came within the purview of the 
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all embracing and very wide definition of‘dock worker’ under the Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Act, 1948, so much so, that all categories of workers connected with 
the ports and docks and working within their vicinity were required to be considered 
by the Board. The complexity of the problem is highlighted by the fact that a large num¬ 
ber of cases were referred to the Board seeking clarification and amplification regarding 
the applicability of Board’s recommendations regarding interim relief. The magnitude 
of the work can be appreciated only when it is realised that this Wage Board had to deal 
with different types of industrial employees although connected with the port only. 
It not only had to deal with the cargo handling workers but many others, such as those 
employed in the port railways, workshops, ware-houses, stores, floating craft and an¬ 
cillary establishments, dry docks, office staff, in the port premises and in the far off esta¬ 
blishments of the port trusts, dock labour boards, etc. Besides these, the staff of the 
hospitals, canteens, sanitation, watch &. ward also came within the purview of this Board. 
To devise a wage structure covering heterogeneous types of labour such as this, was not 
an easy task and it cannot be said that the Board has taken an unduly long time in view 
of the stupendous nature of the work. 

Matters discussed in the report : 

1 • 13 We have dealt with Board’s recommendations regarding the two interim 
reliefs and the circumstances in which they were granted. An attempt has been made 
(in chapter III) to explain the working of the industry and the nature of work of the em¬ 
ployees. There are three sections in chapter IV; the first two deal with the wages of port 
and dock employees and in the third various piece-rate and incentive schemes and their 
working have been explained. The paying capacity of the employers has been discussed 
in chapter V. The rext chapter deals with the Board’s recommendations on the categories 
of workers to which the proposed wage structure would apply. The important questions 
of minimum wage, pay scales, dearness allowances, compensatory allowance, house rent 
allowance, recovery of house rent and piece-rates and Board’s recommendations there¬ 
on have been discussed in the various sections of chapter VII, towards the end of which 
the impact of wage structure has also been discussed. In the last chapter Board’s views 
and recommendations have been set out on a number of miscellaneous matters, like 
standardisation of nomenclature, pension, trade tests, abolition of work-charged staff 
and distinction between scheduled and non-scheduled staff, allowances and special pay, 
date of effect and period of operation of Board’s recommendations, etc. 



CHAPTER II 
INTERIM RELIEF 


Preliminary Steps : 

2*1 The terms of reference of the Board required that it should submit its recom¬ 
mendations regarding the demands of labour in respect of interim relief, pending submis¬ 
sion of the final report, within three months from the date the Board started its work. 
The Board’s work actually started from 14th December, 1964, when it held its first meet¬ 
ing to decide its procedure and to consider the action to be taken on the question of 
interim relief. The Board felt that before any action could be taken to deal with the 
question of interim relief, it was necessary that the categories of employees, which should 
come within the purview of the Board should be determined, as that alone would en¬ 
able the Boatd to decided about the parties involved. This required some preliminary 
investigations. As soon as the categories of employees were decided for the purpose of 
interim relief only, notices were issued to the parties for filing written statements to the 
Board, and also fixing a date for hearing them. 

D.A. rise for Government employees : 

2*2 But before the Board could hear the parties on the question of interim relief, 
there was a development of significant nature. The Das Commission Report on dearness 
allowance was released on 1-1-1965, which was accepted by Government with certain 
modifications. As a result thereof, the dearness allowance rates of che Central Govern¬ 
ment employees were raised. Since, at that time, most of the port and dock workers were 
being paid D.A. at rates applicable to the Central Government employees, the question 
of paying similar increses to these workers assumed considerable importance. The port 
authorities and dock labour boards felt that as the question of interim relief was pending 
before the Board, they could not give effect to the Government Resolution on Das Com¬ 
mission Report. Since no decision was possible on the question of interim relief before 
the parties were heard, an emergent meeting of $ie Board was called on 10-2-1965, to 
consider the specific question of D.A. at enhanced rates on the basis of Das Commission 
Report. The Board decided that, without prejudice to the contention of either party 
(employers and workers), the port and dock workers should get enhanced D.A. according 
to the recommendations of the Das Commission and in keeping with the previous practice. 
At this time, the Board had made it clear that it was non-committal on the question of 
interim relief, as the Board felt that it could be decided only after taking into consideration 
all relevant factors, including the total emoluments of the workers, as they stood at the 
time of deciding the interim relief. This recommendation of the Board was accepted by 
the Government vide their Resolution* No. WB-21(16)/64, dated the 22nd February, 
1965. 

Workers’ case for interim relief : 

2'3 The parties were heard on the question of interim relief as scheduled from 
22nd to 27th February, 1965. According to the points raised in the written statements 
and submissions made, the workers’ case was that the wage structure of the port and dock 
workers had remained unchanged over a long period. In support of this contention, 
they argued that their wages were not revised simultaneously with the rest of the Govern¬ 
ment employees from 1-1-1947; the pay scales of the workers employed by the port 
authorities were revised only from 1st October, 1957, after the Classification and Cate¬ 
gorisation Committee submitted its Report in May, 1961, which itself was limited by its 
terms of reference only to perform the job of fitment of various categories of workers 
in one or the other scales of pay given in the schedule attached to the Government Reso¬ 
lution constituting that Committee. The Committee was to carry on its job in the light 
of the scales of pay of all posts with comparable duties and responsibilities in other Go¬ 
vernment departments. It was their contention that by applying the First Pay Com¬ 
mission’s scales of pay to the port and dock workers, 10 years later than they were applied 
to the Government employees, the port and dock workers started at a lower stage of pay 
scales, when compared to similar Central Government employees and the port trusts 
were the beneficiaries, because they saved considerable amount of money. They further 
argued that by the revision of pay scales of employees under the port authorities in the 
light of the Second Pay Commission Recommendations, they were not benefitted beyond 

♦Published in Gazette of India, dated 13-6-1965 in Part I, Section I, at Page 131. 
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the merger of dearness allowance with basic pay. The position of the port and dock wor¬ 
kers was compared with those in the textile, shipping, civil aviation, banking and other 
important industries in and around the port cities and an attempt was made to show that 
the workers in these industries were getting higher emoluments than the port employees. 
They were also not satisfied with the rates of dearness allowance and the manner in which 
the D.A. was being revised. Furthermore, they also expressed doubts about the veracity 
and reliability of the All India Consumer Price Index No., to which the D.A. of Central 
Government employees was, as they put it, tagged on. 

Employers’ views : 

2-4 The employers’ representatives did not accept the workers’ arguments and 
were of the view that the wage structure in the ports had not remained static, as it was 
being revised from time to time and the existing wage structure had been evolved a few 
years back, jointly by the employers and workers’ organisations and there had been no 
change since then in any of the factors and considerations which were taken into account 
by the C.C. Committee and several awards of tribunals. They submitted that there had 
been a rise in the cost of living, but this was only one of the factors regulating wages and 
this had been taken care of by the dearness allowance. They also argued that if the totality 
of wages including various fringe benefits and overtime payments was taken into consi¬ 
deration, the workers were better off than similar workers in the region. They were of the 
view that the inclusion of demand for interim relief in the Board’s terms of reference had 
lost significance after the revision of D.A. for Central Government employees under the 
Das Commission Award. 

Board’s decision on interim relief : 

2-5 As several difficulties were experienced in connection with taking a decision 
on the question of interim relief, the Board could not decide this question within the sti¬ 
pulated time limit of three months and Government, at the request of the Board, extended 
the time limit by one month. Ultimately, on 9th April, 1965, the Board took an unanimous 
decision on the question of interim relief and made certain recommendations. The Go¬ 
vernment accepted Board’s recommendations and notified them through Resolution* 
No. WB-21(13)/65, dated 27th April, 1965. 

2-6 The Board’s decisions were in respect of : 

(a) Categories of employees, who would be entitled to interim relief. 

(b) D.A. rates for port and dock employees who were not covered by Government 
rates of D.A. 

(c) Amount of interim relief. 

2-7 The interim relief recommendations applied to (1) all employees of major 
port authorities, (2) employees engaged by the dock labour boards and their administra¬ 
tive bodies, (3) employees engaged by listed employers, (4) dock workers, as defined 
under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948, and (5) employees of 
employers other than port authorities, dock labour boards and their administrative bodies, 
and registered and listed employers. 

2-8 The employees getting D.A. in the past on Central Government rates were to 
continue to get at the same rates, such as the employees under the port authorities, dock 
labour boards and their administrative bodies and registered and listed employers. Others 
were to get a minimum D.A. of Rs. 7-50 for a basic pay upto Rs. 110 rising gradually 
upto an amount of Rs. 69 p.m. for pay upto Rs. 599, with effect from 1-10-1964. More¬ 
over, they were to get the same increases in D.A. in future, as and when the Central Go¬ 
vernment granted increases in D.A. to its employees. The Board laid down detailed pro¬ 
cedure for payment of D.A. to such employees. 

2-9 With effect from 1-2-1965, a fixed amount of Rs. 7 • 80 per month for monthly 
workers was granted as interim relief. The daily-rated, time-rated, and piece-rated workers 
were to get interim relief at the rate of l/26th or l/30th of this amount, according to the 
prevailing practice and in case there was no such practice, the daily-rate of interim-relief 
was to be l/26th of this amount for workers who were not paid wages for the weekly day 
of rest. As explained in paragraphs 2-12 to 2-14 below, this interim relief turned out to 
be the first one, as a second one was also granted later on. 


♦Published in Gazette of India, Part I, Sec. I, dated 15th May, 1965 at Page 277. 
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2 • 10 The interim relief was to be shown as a separate item and was not to be treated 
as part of basic wage or D. A. till the final recommendations of the Board came into 
force. It was, however, to be considered as part of total emoluments in the same man¬ 
ner as enhanced D. A. granted by the Das Commission. 

2*11 Before we conclude the discussion! about the first interim relief, it may 
be mentioned that later on a slight modification was made affecting the categories of 
employees entitled to interim relief. According to sub-clause 5 of Clause I (E) of Boards’ 
recommendations, the interim relief was payable to employees who come within the de¬ 
finition of ‘dock worker’ under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948. This clause was substituted by the following : 

“persons mainly employed in a Dock as defined in para 2(3) of the Dock 
Workers (Safety, Health &. Wealfare) Scheme, 1961 made by the Central 
Government in exercise of powers conferred by Section 4(1) of Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948”. 

Second interim relief : 

2 • 12 From March 1966 onwards, workers started agitating for the grant of a second 
interim relief, on the plea that since the grant of first interim relief, there was a steep rise 
in the cost of living in India, particularly in the port cities. The disparity between the 
wages of dock workers and other sections of organised working class had widened and the 
Wage Board was likely to take a long time for completion of its investigations and deli¬ 
berations and for the submission of its final report. The question of second interim relief 
assumed further importance, when, at a meeting at Delhi on 20th July, 1966 between the 
Union Ministers of Labour and Transport and the representatives of All India Port & 
Dock Workers Federation, it was agreed that the quantum for a second interim relief 
would be considered by the Wage Board for Port &. Dock Workers, as soon as possible. 

2-13 The Board decided* to hear parties on the question of second interim relief 
and after hearing them, the question of granting second interim relief was considered by 
the Board. At this hearing also, the workers’ representatives mainly highlighted more or 
less the same points, which they had done when asking for the first interim relief. Their 
main contention was that they should be adequately compensated for the rise in the cost 
of living, as the existing D.A. was not sufficient to take care of the rise due to devaluation, 
etc. The employers opposed the demand for a second interim relief and their contention 
was that the interim relief already granted to the workers was sufficient and the D.A. in¬ 
creases given thereafter should be considered adequate to meet the rise in the cost of 
living. 

2 • 14 The Board considered the matter carefully in all its implications and ulti¬ 
mately a unanimous decision was reached, by which second interim relief of Rs. 4 per 
month was granted from 1-8-1966. This recommendation of the Board was accepted by 
Government and given effect to by their Resolution! No. WB-21(14)/66, dated the 19th 
October, 1966. 

2 * 15 The Board’s recommendations on first interim relief, as amended, and second 
interim relief are given in Annexure IV. 

Interpretations of interim relief recommendations : 

2*16 As far as it is known, no serious difficulties were experienced in the imple¬ 
mentation of the Board’s interim relief recommendations in so far as the workers under 
the port authorities and dock labour boards, etc. were concerned. But with regard to other 
workers working in the ports, some points did arise which required clarifications. They 
were mostly in respect of the coverage of employees by the Board’s interim relief recom¬ 
mendations and payment of D.A. to the employees, who were not covered by the Central 
Government rates prior to Board’s first interim relief recommendations. After consi¬ 
dering these matters, the Board gave its decisions on different points that had arisen. 

♦Dissented by S/Shri S. R. Kulkarni and Makhan Chatterjee, labour representatives. (Copy of letter 
dated 12th September, 1966 is at Annexure V). 

■(•Published in Gazette of India, Part I, Section I, dated 29th October, 1966 at Page 714- 



CHAPTER III 
PORT WORKING 
Need for a study of Ports’ working : 

3 • 1 In this chapter, we shall deal with certain matters which form a basis for wage 
structure in the port and dock industry. We had called through our questionnaire, data 
about the working of the ports, existing wages of the workers and how they have come 
to assume the present possition, working conditions, amenities and benefits. In view of 
the information received in this respect, we have tried to give, very briefly, an idea about 
the working of the port industry in general, and the major ports of India, with which we 
are concerned, in particular. This has necessitated a description of the activities in the 
ports, various departments thereof, nature of employment, etc. 

Porte covered : 

3-2 When we began our deliberations in 1965, there were 7 major ports coming 
within the Board’s purview. They were the major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Visakhapatnam, Cochin, Kandla and Mormugao. On 18th April, 1966, Paradeep was 
notified as a major port. Including Paradeep, therefore, the existing 8 major ports, four 
each on east and west coast of India, come within the purview of this Board’s wage fixa¬ 
tion. 

Peculiar features of Indian Ports : 

3 • 3 The different ports in India have their own peculiar features. No two of them 
are exactly similar from the point of view of their layout, physical conditions and design. 
Bombay, Cochin and Kandla are natural harbours. Bombay and Calcutta are the two 
most important ports of the country. Unlike other ports, Calcutta Port is at a conside¬ 
rable distance from the sea and approach to this port is through river Hooghly, which 
has peculiar problems of navigation. Madras and Paradeep have been developed as arti¬ 
ficial harbours with break water protection. Mormugao is also inside a bay, yet it has 
to be protected by a break-water. Kandla Port has its own peculiar problems of high tidal 
ranges. Visakhapatnam has lately developed into a major port of considerable signi¬ 
ficance. The approach to all ports is through navigational channels which have to be 
dredged and maintained regularly. 

Functions of a Port : 

3 *4 The word ‘port’ is derived from Latin Portus, meaning gateway. A port is, 
in fact, a gateway for country’s trade and commerce. Its main function is to provide 
loading, unloading, embarkation and dis-embarkation facilities and various services to 
ships. In effect, it carries on the business of “getting ships in and out of ports, getting 
goods and people in and out of ships and getting goods and people on and off the docks”. 
A port is, therefore, designed to look outwards to the sea, river, etc., or which it is situa¬ 
ted. Port operations consist mainly of loading, discharging, embarking and disembark¬ 
ing, bunkering, repairing, victualling, piloting, dredging, buoying, lighting, dry docking, 
receiving and delivering cargo, providing and maintaining cranes, hoists and quay equip¬ 
ments, providing power, lighterage, towing, etc. 

A 6hip at work : 

3*5 The most familiar sight in a port is a ship being worked, but before she can 
be worked, she must be berthed (alongside or at moorings) and even before that a lot of 
work has to be done immediately after the receipt of intimation of a cargo ship’s arrival. 
"When the ship approaches a port, the pilots go out, board the ship and navigate her along 
the approach channel. Allocation of a berth, cleaning of transit sheds, ordering of wagons, 
lorries, tugs, lighters and barges, and assessment of labour requirements, are a few of 
the several things to be attended to before the arrival of a ship. Quay cranes, forklifts 
and electric trucks, hand carts and a number of other means of transport would be in 
readiness to help in the unloading and shifting of cargo to the transit sheds. 

3-6 After a ship is berthed, the work of unlaoding is started. The cargo is carried 
by the ships in their ‘holds’ and is taken out from the holds with the help of cranes or 
winches. The proper method of work in each hold is that one sling should be made up 
in the ship, one should be on the hook and one should be in the process of being broken 
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down on the shore. Cranes land the cargo on the shore, where from it is transported to 
the sheds, but the cranes may also land the cargo direct in the shed itself or in the rail 
wagons, barges or road vehicles. There are several types of workers like gang workers, 
signallers, winchdrivers, tally-clerks, foremen, supervisors, etc., who work on board the 
ship and cargo handing shore workers like crane drivers, supervisory staff, etc., on the 
shore. Tally-clerks check all the goods with a view to tallying them. The hatchmen or 
signallers assist the crane drivers by hand signals in moving and placing load safely in 
the proper places. Cargo received from the ships is sorted out in the sheds according to 
the markings and delivered to the consignees or transferred to warehouses. 

3 • 7 The operation of loading a vessel is not much different from unloading except 
that it is in the reverse order. This process, however, takes more time, as careful stowing 
is necessary. Generally, export cargo is allowed to be stored in transit sheds, several days 
in advance, according to the requirements of the vessel. 

Services rendered in the Ports : 

3-8 Particulars relating to cargo are recorded by the traffic department. In our 
ports, port authorities are generally responsible for providing all necessary labour on the 
quayside and in the transit sheds. At some ports like Bombay, ship owners, shippers 
or consignees are permitted, in some cases, to employ their own labour. The Quay cranes, 
mobile cranes, fork lifts, etc. belong to the port authorities. Their activities alongwith 
other services require maintenance of vast staff. 

Warehouses : 

3 • 9 Next, after ships and cranes, warehouses are a common sight in a port. A 
warehouse is distinct from a transit shed. It is intended for the storage of goods before 
they are cleared from the Port. These warehouses are owned and operated by the port 
authorities. There are also private warehouses in the vicinity of the Port. Amongst the 
warehouses, the bonded warehouses call for some description. These warehouses are 
the property of the port authorities or private persons. They work under close and con¬ 
stant supervision of the customs authorities. A strong building is constructed for this 
purpose and its proprietors enter into a bond for a specified sum of money with the cus¬ 
toms authorities. The doors of such warehouses are fitted with double lock, one lock 
of the customs and the other of the warehouse keeper. A detailed account of all the goods 
received in the bonded warehouse and delivered from it is kept. No delivery is permitted 
except on clearance from the customs. The use of bonded warehouses enables the importers 
to defer payment of custom duty until they can clear the goqds from the Port. Bonded 
goods can be removed under bond to other ports or warehouses or re-shipped as ships’ 
stores or for export. They can also be cleared for internal consumption. 

Cranes and gear : 

3-10 The outstanding equipment in a port is the variety of quayside cranes; but 
in some cases, cargo handling work is carried out by ships’ derricks. There is a wide range 
of cargo handling gear, each suitable for the cargo to be handled. To mention a few, 
the gear consists of shackles, hooks, rope and wire slings, chain legs, plate lifting clamps, 
cargo trays, cargo nets, pallets, vehicle lifting gear, heavy lift beams, grabs, snotters, tubs, 
skips, chutes, nets cordage, steel wire ropes, hand hooks, punchbars, can hooks, etc. 
The equipment that is used in cargo handling and its movement on the quays and sheds 
consists of hand carts, trailers, forklifts, tractors, electric trucks, mobile cranes, etc. For 
discharging bulk cargoes like grain, pneumatic and conveyor mechanical equipment are 
being used at some Ports. Similarly, for loading bulk cargoes like ore &. coal, mechanical 
equipment is being used. 

lighters and barges : 

3-11 Another common sight in a port is a number of lighters lying alongside a 
ship, receiving or delivering cargo usually with the help of ships’ gear, moving up and 
down the river or in the sheltered waters of the sea port, lying at private wharves, re¬ 
ceiving or delivering cargo, working at special lighterage berths porvided by the port autho¬ 
rities in the docks or river or moored in groups in the river or waiting for the tide or for 
the opening of the lock gates. Lighters and barges are mainly supplied by private agencies; 
but are also provided by some port authorities. 

Other services : 

3-12 Ancillary duties performed by the port authorities are the assistance rendered 
by them to the ships in connection with their berthirig, unberthing and shifting in the 
docks and in stream and in the supply of fresh water to the ships either by boats or from 
quay hydrants. 
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Passenger traffic : 

3-13 Bombay and Madras are principal ports for overseas & coastal passenger 
traffic. Some other ports have coastal passenger traffic. Passenger steamers require ade¬ 
quate passenger terminal facilities. Adequate cranes and handling gear are made available 
for the handling of baggage, motor cars, etc. The main labour force here consists of the 
porters. 

Dry docking : 

3-14 An important work in a port is in relation to the facilities of dry docking 
provided for the purpose of carrying out repairs and maintenance to the under water 
fittings and hull of ships. These dry docks are also necessary for examination of vessels 
in connection with their periodical surveys. The dry dock may be either a graving-dock 
(constructed by excavation of land) or a floating dock. A dry dock may be large enough 
to hold two ships at a time. The dry dock is first filled with water; the ship is then moved 
in; after this, the dock is sealed off temporarily from the sea, river or harbour, and then 
the water in the dock is pumped out. This enables repairs to be carried out to parts of 
ships which are usually under water. Access to the floor of the docks is provided by means 
of steps. At present the dry docks in Calcutta and Bombay can handle large ships. Madras 
and Visakhapatnam propose to build a dry dock in the near future. A floating dock, on 
the other hand, is a floating structure, which can be used for the .same purpose as the land 
dock. The deck of the floating dock is equipped with cranes and workshop. There is 
a floating dock of this type in Kandla Port. 

Significance of Port facilities : 

3 • 15 On the one hand, there are developed ports of Bombay and Calcutta and on 
the other, developing ports of Kandla and Pardeep. Apart from location of the ports, 
their value and importance depend, to a large extent, on the facilities that they provide. 
Depth of water and the extent of facilities of berthing, cargo handling equipment, transit 
sheds and warehousing capacity, arrangements for pilotage and towage make a considera¬ 
ble difference in the functioning of a port. The movement of goods can be sufficiently 
quicker and more efficient, if the port has adequate rail facilities. The ports of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Visakhapatnam operate their own railways. They exchange trains 
with the State Railways at the interchange points. No port is without a workshop, but 
some ports have well equipped mechanical and other workshops capable of undertaking 
all types of repairs and construction of small crafts, etc. Ports need adequate number 
of dredgers for maintaining and improving the depth of navigable channels and wet docks 
which are likely to be silted up. They, therefore, have to make suitable arrangements 
in this respect. 

Facilities available at Major Ports : 

Port of Bombay : 

3 • 16 Bombay’s position on west coast of India and easy accesibility by sea and 
land have made it the main distributing entrepot for overseas trade serving a vast hinter¬ 
land of western and central regions of India. A substantial part of country’s foreign trade 
passes through this port. 

3 • 17 The facilities at this port are wet docks, consisting of Prince’s Dock, Victo¬ 
ria Dock, Alexandra Dock and Ballard Pier. The Prince’s Dock (1880*) a tidal one, 
has 10 berths in wet basin providing 21 ft. draft and a newly constructed ferry wharf for 
coastal passenger ships. Victoria Dock (1888*) also a tidal one, has 13 berths with 23 
ft. draft. Alexandra Dock (1914*) is an all weather dock having 21 berths in wet basin 
including four newly constructed berths with 30 ft. draft and 6 berths along harbour 
wall. Electrification of the pump house is expected to provide an additional draft of 4 
ft. in the Alexandra Dock basin. The width of the quays is 40 to 65 ft. and the lineal ft. 
of quayage is 28331. 

3• 18 The deep water open berths outside the docks are Ballard Pier (1914)*, 3 
berths of Alexandra Dock, all on the harbour wall, Pir Pau (bulk oil pier) and Butcher 
Island. The Ballard Piper is a passenger berth 800 feet long and has a terminal building. 
A new passenger terminal is under construction, in extension of the present Ballard Pier. 
It will provide an additional berth for passenger ships. The 3 berths along Alexandra 
Dock Harbour wall are 1,700 ft. long and Pir Pau is 570 ft. long. The Marine Oil Terminal 
has 3 berths each for 650 feet long tankers of 36000 tons dwt. and provides a maximum 
draft of 35 feet. 

*Year of construction. 
f—4 L..&- E./69 
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3-19 The port has two dry docks Morewether (1891*) and Hughes (1941*). The 
Hughes Dry Dock is divisible into two compartments of varying length. 

3 • 20 Along the harbour front, there are bunders or open wharves end basins with 
jetties having an aggregate quayage of 12 *3 kms., handling traffic consisting of building 
materials, sand, dates, fruits, etc., 

3-21 The Sasoon Dock is the principal centre for landing fish where cold storage 
facilities have been provided. 

3-22 The wet docks have been provided with transit sheds, 18 in Alexandra Dock, 
9 in Prince’s Dock and 7 in Victoria Dock. These are besides the 12 warehouses belonging 
to the port. The total storage capacity is 327670 sq.m, in floor area. 

3-23 Preferential or appropriated berths for vessels have been allotted to firms 
operating scheduled cargo-cum-passenger services—a berth to Scindias in Prince’s Dock, 
a berth to British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., in Victoria Dock and a berth jointly 
to Shipping Corporation of India and British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., in Alexan¬ 
dra Dock. 

3 • 24 The port equipment consists of 90 self-propelling electric cranes of 3 tonnes 
to 6 tonnes capacity at Alexandra Dock. The Prince’s and Victoria Docks are served by 
104 hydraulic cranes. The cargo handling equipment comprises 2 heavy lift shore cranes 
of 60 and 110 tonnes respectively, 2 floating cranes of 60 and 125 tonnes respectively, 
57 mobile cranes of 6 to 12 tonnes, 36 fork lifts, 24 elevating platform trucks and 58 trac¬ 
tors. Food grains are mechanically discharged from tankers and bulk carriers by means 
of pumping muchinery and conveyers. 

3-25 A grab dredger (Vikas) of 1500 tonnes hopper capacity and a drag suction 
dredger (Vikram) of 2000 tonnes hopper capacity dredge over two millon cubic metres 
of spoil every year. The port flotilla includes a modern pilot vessel (Venu), 8 harbour 
tugs (of which, 3 are steam and diesel-electric harbour tug-cum-rescue vessels). 1.2 dock 
tugs (4 steam and 8 diesel) and 11 launches. Besides these, there are other tugs and 
launches working in the dredging section and workshop. 

3-26 There is a port railway of 214 km. track mileage, which handles about 4 
million tonnes of traffic about 54% of the terminal goods traffic of Bombay. There are 
20 diesel locomotives besides 23 steam locos. There are 10 stations from Ballard Pier to 
Wadala, the latter being a junction station, where traffic is inter-changed with the Central 
and Western Railways. 

3 • 27 Bombay Port Trust holds as much as 1880 acres of land or l/8th of the total 
area of the Island of Bombay. 

3-28 The principle commodities which the port handles are petroleum, oil, lubri¬ 
cants, cement and cement clinkers, fertilisers, rock phosphate, rawcotton and textiles, 
food-grains, oilcakes, machinery, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, sulpher, chemi¬ 
cals, sugar etc. A Tank Farm in the vicinity of the Alexandra Dock connected with a 
pipeline running along transit sheds provides facility for import and export of bulk vege¬ 
table oils. 

3-29 The port works round the clock. Cargo handling operations are carried 
out in three shifts of 8, 6 and 6 working hours’ duration. 

Port of Calcutta: 

3 - 30 The port of Calcutta is situated on the left bank of the river Hooghly, about 
126 nautical miles away from the sea. The brething facilities available at the port consist 
of (1) Kidderpore Docks, (2) King George’s Dock, (3) Garden Reach Jetties, (4) Calcutta 
Jetties, (5) Oil Jetties at Budge Budge and (6) Moorings in the river. There are also 5 dry 
docks for ship repairs in the port, three at Kidderpore Docks and two at King George’s 
Dock. There are in all 44 alongeside berths, with a quayage lenth of about 27,000 ft. served 
by single, double and triple storeyed transit sheds. There is one 500 ft. long lay-up berth 
with 16/17 ft. depth of water and 3 lighterage berths with a total length of 900ft. and depth 
of 6-10 ft. water. 

3-31 Kidderpore Docks (1893*) consists of two docks and turning basin, having 
a water depth of 30 ft. Kidderpore Dock No. 1 has 11 berths and is served by single 
storyed transit sheds having a covered area of 51,621 sq. metres. It has an open storage 
area of 8,966 sq. meteres. Kidderpore Dock No. 2 has 8 general cargo berths being served 
by single and doubles storyed transit sheds having a covered area of 55,578 sq. metres 


*Ycar of construction. 
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and open storage area of 20,548 sq. metres. There are also 6 cole berths in Dock No. 2, 
which are served by a storage capacity of 5000 tonnes of cole in Kidderpore Docks and 
3000 tonnes of cole in Garden Reach Jetty. The King George’s Dock (1928*), with a 
depth of 30 ft. water, has 7 general cargo berths, served by two and three storeyed 
transit sheds with a covered area of 91465 sq. metres and open area of 24138 sq. metres. 
In this section, there is also a specialised berth for handling oil and another berth with 
one 200 Tonne Crane for handling heavy lift cargo. 

3*32 Five jetties with 41217 sq. metres of covered transit cargo space snd 14815 
sq. metres of open space on the river bank at Garden Reach include an ore-loading jetty 
and nine jetties on the river bank, close to the Howrah bridge and known as the Calcutta 
Jetties include five berths available for ocean-going vessels. In this section, there is 47222 
sq. metres of covered transit space and 12402 sq. metres of open space. Oil is discharged 
by tankers at eight alongside jetties at Budge Budge through pipelines; one of these 
jetties can accommodate large tankers. 

3-33 One of the coaling berths in Kidderpore Docks is a fully mechanised one 
and is provided with wagon tipplers, travelling loaders and a conveyor belt system. Two 
of these berths have been provided with shore cranes of 5 and 8 tonnes capacity. 

3 *34 Forty seven ships can load and unload at different river moorings with the 
help of lighters. Lay-up berths and tie-up berths within the impounded docks can be 
used by about 18 ships for overside work and minor repairs. 

3-35 Calcutta Port is known for its adequate warehousing accommodation with 
a storage area of about 48 lakh sq. ft. The important warehouses are the grain & seeds 
depots at Kantapukur, tea warehouses at Libyan Depot and other places, Brooklyn shed 
near King George’s Dock, A &. B and Hoboken sheds near Kidderpore Docks and the 
sheds at the various jetties and ghats. The only grain sile in the country is at Kidderpore 
Dock II, having a storage capacity of 20,000 metric tonnes. 

3-36 There is a fumigatorium at No. 2 Garden Reach Jetty for American cotton 
and there are also facilities for storage and handling of hazardous cargeos of different 
types. There are sites at Sonai and other places in the docks for dumping ores and iron 
and steel. These storage facilities are available in the vicinity of King George’s Dock 
at Paharpur and the Hide Road Extension and on the Howrah side. Besides this, about 
28026 sq. metres of storage space in the dock area has been let out to importers of iron 
and steel. The Port Commissioners also provide dumping space of 25548 sq. metres under 
their control. 

3 • 37 The Kidderpore Dock berths are served by 47 level luffing electric cranes of 
2 to 6 tonne capacity and one 100 tonne sheer leg crane at Dock No. 1 and by 25 Hydraulic 
cranes, 10 level luffing electric cranes, 21 roof cranes, 3 yard cranes, 9 diesel yard cranes 
and 11 lifts at Dock No. II. The King George’s Dock is equipped with 44 level luffing 
electric cranes, 59 lifts, 13 electric yard cranes, and 8 electric side cranes. The capacity 
of different heavy lift yard cranes varies from 5 tonnes to 200 tonnes, the 200 tonnes crane 
at 1, King George’s dock being the biggest and the only one of its kind in India. The 60 
tone “Maha Bahu” is the biggest heavy lift floating crane of the Calcutta Port; there are 
three other floating cranes with capacity ranging up to 40 tonnes. 

3-38 The cargo .handling equipment consists of 44 mobile cranes of varying capa¬ 
city, 46 fork lifts, 2 pay loaders, 40 tractors, 4 shunters, 131 trailers, 14 lorries and other 
facilities for movement of cargoes inside the harbour and jetties. The King George’s 
Dock is considered to be one of the modern docks. 

3-39 The port railway has a track milege of 350 kms. working in two sections, 
one north of the Howrah Bridge and the other at the docks and Calcutta jetties. It 
provides facilities not only for import and export cargoes, but also serves as sidings for 
industries, etc. over a large area around the port of Calcutta. It owns 2029 wagons and 69 
locomotives, of which 22 are diesel. It handled 6*26 million tonnes of traffic in the 
year 1968-69. 

3-40 The Calcutta Port Commissioners have under them the various wharves 
where the non-dutiable articles are being handled, and a number of ghats. They are 
also the authority for the maintenance of the Howrah Bridge. 

3-41 The port works round the clock. Cargo handling operations are carried 
out in three shifts of 8, 7 and 8 hours’ duration. Principal export commodities being 
handled by the port at present are gunnies, tea, iron and steel, scrap, ores and coal. 
The main import commodities passing through the port, are foodgrains, chemicals and 
fertilisers, machinery, iron & steel, petroleum &. petroleum products, cement and salt. 


*Year of construction. 
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3-42 It may also be mentioned that at Haldia which is 56 miles down the river 
trom Calcutta, a new dock system is under construction. This will provide, when com¬ 
pleted one oil jetty, and 7 berths including a container berth. This project is estimated 
to cost more than Rs. 50 crores. The oil jetty has already been put into commission. 
The Haldia Dock, as a whole, is expected to be commissioned early in 1971. 

Port of Madras: 

3-43 Madras Port Trust has been expanding on a large scale during the three 
five year plan periods. The significant addition is the Jawahar Docks. The port affords 
excellent facilities to the ships calling at this port. It has 18 alongside berths, including 
partially mechanised berths for ore & coal and maintains a draft of 35 ft. with a quayage 
length of 3,002 metres. There are also mooring berths and oil berths. Except certain 
berths which are utilised exclusively for the bulk cargo like ore, coal etc., all other berths 
have transit sheds opposite to them. The berths are provided with 49 shore cranes 
to work on vessels. In addition, the port provides mobile cranes, fork lift trucks and 
heavy lift cranes of 50, 60 & 120 tonnes capacities. The warehouses have an area of 
72,132 sq. meters. 

3 • 44 The mechanical ore handling plant has a loading capacity of 500 tonnes per 
hour. The port maintains a fleet of barges of capacity of 50 tonnes for supplying water 
to ships, discharging at the moorings. The port’s flotilla consists of 6 tugs and 10 barges. 

3-45 The port has a railway of its own, both broad and metre gauges, connect¬ 
ing the Southern Railway. The track mileage is about 61-76 km., with 35 locomotives 
in operation. 

3-46 The port works round the clock. Cargo handling operations are carried 
out in shifts of 8, 6\ &. 6-| working hours’ duration. 

3-47 The principal commodities passing through this port are foodgrains, 
fertilisers, machinery, iron and steel products, sulphur and chemicals on the import side 
and tobacco, molasses, oil cakes, iron ore, scrap and hides and skin on the export side. 

3-48 The port employs labour for handling cargo between the quay and the 
sheds aided by mechanical equipment. The port also has a passenger terminal, for pas¬ 
sengers disembarking at Madras, with necessary facilities. 

3-49 The port is at present constructing an oil berth to accommodate tankers 
of 77,000 d.w.t., to start with, to be raised upto a maximum of 1,00,000 d.w.t. It is expe¬ 
cted to be commissioned shortly. 

Port of Visakhapatnam : 

3-50 This port has had a chequered career, in as much as it was administered in 
the past by various Ministries of the Government of India. It was under the Railway 
Board upto 1935, under the Commerce Department from 1935 to 1937, under the Commu¬ 
nications Department from 1937 to 1942, under the War Transport Department from 
1942 to 1944 and War Defence Department from 1944 to 1946 and under the earstwhile 
B. N. Railway from 1946 to 1956. From then onwards it was directly under the Ministry 
of Transport upto 28th February, 1964, whence from it was handed over to a Trust. 

3-51 An interesting feature of this port is the break water created by the scuttl¬ 
ing of two old ships, which form the nucleus for the rubble mound formed. The sand 
trapped by this device is dredged and disposed of through floating pipelines or by the 
hopper dredging. The port is open for bulk carriers with a maximum draft of 33 ft. 
Night navigation upto midnight was introduced from April, 1966. 

3'52 This port provides for 18 berths consisting of 6 quayberths, 4 mooring berths, 
3 jetty berths, 2 ore berths, 2 oil berths and 1 fertiliser berth. There is also a dry dock 
with 14 ft. depth capable of taking 400 ft. long and 16 ft. draft ships. 

3'53 The mechanical ore handling plant is another important feature of Visakha¬ 
patnam Port. It is designed for a loading capacity of 2,660 tonnes of iron ore an hour and 
is being upgraded to 3,200 tonnes an hour. 

3 • 54 General and other cargo handling equipment consists of 27 electric cranes of 
3 to 10 tonne capacity and mobile equipment. For handling heavy lifts, the port has a 
heavy lift shore crane of 30 tonnes and two floating cranes of 30 tonnes and 60 tonnes 
capacity and a 150 tonne crane is in process of being delivered. The other cargo handling 
equipment consists of tractor trailer units, fork lifts, wagon shunters, etc. A stacking 
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area of 15,607 sq. m. is available in the transit sheds. Two storage godovvns, of 11,037 
sq.m, and 8,277 sq.m, area, are available at present and in addition to it, vast areas of 
land are available for storage of iron ore, manganese ore, pig iron, etc. 

3-55 The lighter fleet of the port consists of a large number of steel barges and 
wooden lighters of capacity ranging from 40 to 150 tonnes for handling cargo at moorings 
and overside, at berths. Two small diesel tugs are provided for towage of the lighter fleet. 
There are also 3 tugs, 7 launches, including 2 pilot launches. Three dredgers—two cutter 
suction dredgers of 3,000 tonne capacity and 1,500 tonne capacity and a dipper-cum-rock 
breaking dredger with attendant hopper barges, are carrying on the dredging operations. 

3-56 The port owns and operates a railway system, the length of which is 64 kms. 
of broad gauge track. The North Holding Yard is the exchange point between the traffic 
from Southern and South Eastern Railways and the port railways. The port also holds 
an estate of about 10,000 acres of land, a part of which has been leased out to Hindustan 
Ship Yard, Caltex Oil Refining Ltd., oil installations, Coromandel Fertilisers, etc. 

3-57 The principal commodities passing through this port, are, iron ore, manga¬ 
nese ore, ferro-manganese, pig iron, iron and steel, ship building materials, electrical 
goods, molasses, mineral oils, foodgrains and fertilisers. 

3 ■ 58 This port works round the clock. The cargo handling operations are conduc¬ 
ted in three shifts of 8, 61 &. 61 working hours. 

Cochin Port: 

3-59 This port provides 12 mooring berths for general cargo for ocean-going stea¬ 
mers, 4 alongside berths for general cargo in the Mattanchery channel, 4 wharf berths 
for general cargo in the Ernakulam channel, 2 coal berths in the Mattancherry channel, 

1 boat train pier in the fvlattanchurry channel, which is a multipurpose berth used by 
passenger vessels, black oil tankers and vessels loading cashew shell liquid, and 2 oil tanker 
berths in the Ernakulam channel, with connecting jetties and necessary pipe-lines. An 
open berth with a quay length of 808 ft. is undei construction in the Ernakulam channel. 
In addition to the above, there is a low wharf in the Mattancherry channel and a wharf 
in Fort Cochin area which are available for lighters and sailing vessels. The port main¬ 
tains a regular dratt of 30 ft. and vessels can move in and cut of the harbour during day 
or nighn 

3-60 The port provides transit accommodation for the wharf cargo passing through 
the port and storage facilities for all types of cargo in the sheds and warehouses having 
a total covered space oi about 70,000 sq. metres. 

3-61 The port’s flotilla consists of one cutter suction dredger (with pipe-line), 
one suction dredger, one bucket dredger with a complement of three hopper barges, five 
tugs, one pilot launch, five mooring launches, six motor launches, one launch-cum-water 
barge, three water barges and one self propelled fire float. About 300 privately owned 
lighters are also available in connection with handling and transporting cargo to and from 
ships. 

3-62 The equipment available for cargo handling consists of 1 floating crane of 
120 tonne capacity, one floating crane of 30 tonne capacity, 24 revolving level luffing 
electric cranes of to 10 tonne capacity, 6 hand cranes of 2 to 10 tonne capacity and 24 
fork-lift trucks with 4,000 to 6,000 lbs. capacity. 

3-63 There is a dry dock 22 O' x 44' with a depth of IT—6" which is primarily 
meant for the port’s floating craft. 

3-64 The port handles export commodities like coir products, tea, rubber, cashew 
kernels, cashew shell liquid, pepper, coconuts copra, coconut oil and sea foods; and import 
commodites like foodgrains, machineiy and hardware, chemicals and fertilisers, raw cot¬ 
ton, coal and cashew nuts. Cargo handling operations in this port are carried out in two 
shifts of 8 working hours each. 

Kandla Port : 

3-65 Kandla was declared a major port in April, 1955. It is still in the process 
of development. This is the only port in India, with a “Free Trade Zone”. 

3-66 The facilities which Kandla Port already provides are 4 alongside general 
cargo berths, designed to take ships of and upto 9 • 45 metres draft and of maximum length 
of 225'55 metres. The oil jetty can take tankers upto 9-14 metres draft and an overall 
length of 192 metres with displacement not exceeding 28,000 tonnes. There are 6 mooring 
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berths, 4 of which are for general cargo, including the one having a depth of about 11-28 
metres; one is a salt berth and another is meant for handling explosives in transit. There 
are two handing stages on pontoons for passenger launches. A Bunder Basin provides 
three wharves one for lighters, one for sailing vessels and one having a gantry crane of 
60 tonnes for handling heavy lifts. There is a fishing jetty meant for trawlers and fishing 
boats installed with a 2 tonne crane. An R.C.C. new jetty has berthing facilities for ships 
having 10-06 metres draft and can handle traffic in POL and other liquid chemicals. The 
pilotage station is 15 miles away from the port and at present there is only day navigation. 
Night navigation is expected to be introduced by the end of 1969. 

3-67 The cargo handling equipment in this port consists of 25 electric cranes—21 
on cargo jetty and 4 on south wharf of Bunder which are of 3 to 10 tons capacity, a number 
of mobile cranes, fork lifts, trucks and trailers. There are 31 vacuvators for pumping 
foodgrains from ships to transit sheds. Thirteen lighters of 1,160 tons aggregate capacity 
are also available. The port also] has floating craft consisting of tags, launches, a dredger 
and a floating dry dock with 800 tons displacement for repairs of port crafts upto 60-96 
metre long, and 9 • 14 metres wide. The storage capacity of three single-storeyed transit 
sheds and four double-storeyed warehouses is 55,056 sq.m, wherein cargo, which is mostly 
foodgrains, fertilisers, cotton, salt, gunny, crushed bones, sulphur, zinc, etc., are being 
stored. Besides this, the covered storage facility provided at Bunder is 2 • 787 sq. metres. 
The open storage facility provided on pile foundation in cargo jetty area is 31,215 sq. 
metres including area of 4,292 sq. metres covered with temporary sheds. The open storage 
facility provided on reclaimed ground in cargo jetty and Bunder area is 13,100 sq. metres 
Over and above, vast open lands to the extent of about 48,600 sq. metres is available 
for stacking materials. Facilities for fumigating 800 bales of cotton a day, and for storage 
and shipment of vegetable oils have also been made available at this port. 

3-68 Kandla Port exports salt, naptha, crushed bones, soap stone, scraps, ferti¬ 
lisers, cement, cotton and raw-wool. It imports foodgrains, fertilisers, rock phosphate, 
sulphur, building materials, and POL. 

3-69 This port also works round the clock. Cargo handling work is being carried 
on in three shifts of 8 hours, 7 hours 40 minutes and 7 hours duration. 

M ormugao Port : 

3-70 Historically the port of Mormugao is 80 years old. The port was declared 
a major port under the Indian Ports Act, 1908 on 30th November, 1963. Subsequnetly 
the Major Port Trusts Act, 1963 was made applicable and the first Board of Trustsee was 
constituted from 1st July, 1964. 

3-71 The port has at present 6 alongside berths with a quay length of 2,754 ft. 
capable of berthing ships ranging from 21 ft. to 28 ft. draft at low tide. There is also a 
lighterage berth, 328 ft. long, capable of berthing lighter craft upto 12 ft. draft. The road¬ 
stead and the inner harbour together can hold about 50 ships in sheltered water in the fair 
season, while the inner harbour can accommodate about 15 vessels in the monsoon 
season. 

3-72 The mechanical ore handling plant at Berth No. 6 has a rated capacity of 
1 000 tons per hr. for loading ore carriers of 28 ft. to 30 ft. draft (with tide). Surrounding 
the plant there is an area of about 20,000 sq. m. for stacking ore. Also there are 13 sheds 
and warehouses in the dock area having a floor space of 20,350 sq. m. for storage of cargo. 
The port has at present ten 3-ton capacity electric cranes, two 6-ton capacity electric 
cranes, two mobilie cranes of 6-ton and 12-ton capacity and one heavy lift crane of 30-ton 
capacity. Three more electric cranes of 3-ton capacity are under erection. 

3-73 The port has two tugs, one of 1,700 H.P. and the other of 850 H.P. and two 
suction dredgers in operation for maintaining the recuMte depths in the harbour. The 
port has also a barge for supplying fresh water to ships. 

3 • 74 Mormugao is mainly an export port. Out of the total traffic of 8 • 78 million 
tonnes handled by this port in 1968-69, as much as 8-37 million tonnes was iron ore and 
other ores. The other commodities which the port handles include fertilisers, oil cakes, 
petroleum products and miscellaneous general cargo. In terms of total traffic tonnage, 
Mormugao Port stands second amongst the major ports in India and in terms of export 
tonnage it ranks first. 

3-75 The port works round the clock. Cargo handling operations are carried in 
three shifts, each of eight hours’ duration. 
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Paradeep Port : 

3-76 Paradeep is still in. the early stages of its development. Constructed as the 
deepest draft port in India with a draft of 42 ft., it was declared a major port in April, 
1966. At present it provides facilities of one iron ore jetty with a mechanical ore handling 
plant capable of loading 2500 tonnes of ore per hour. Ships upto 50,000 dwt. can berth 
at this port. The existing port equipment consists of one pilot launch, one survey launch 
and thirty 100 tonne steel barges. Iron ore and chrome ore are being exported from this 
port and some food-grains are being imported. 

Administration of major ports : 

Formation of Trusts 

3-77 All the major ports of the country are now administered by trustees (in Cal¬ 
cutta by Commissioners) under the concerned statutes. Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
are governed by their respective Port Act. The Port Trusts in Cochin, Visakhapatnam, 
Mormugao, Kandla and Paradeep have been constituted under the provisions of the Major 
Port Trusts Act, 1963. The years of declaration of major ports and the formation of port 
trusts are as under : 


Ports 


Declared Formation 
as Major of Port 
Port Trust 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Visakhapatnam 

Cochin 

Kandla 

Mormugao . 
Paradeep 


1921 

1879 

1921 

1870 

1921 

1905 

1925 

1964 

1936 

1964 

1955 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1967 


Constitution of Trusts 

3-78 The usual constitution of a trust is a Chairman, (and a Deputy Chairman in 
Calcutta) appointed by the Central Government and Trustees (Commissioners in Cal¬ 
cutta) representing defence, Railway, customs, mercantile marine department, State 
Governments, municipalities, commercial and Labour interests. 


Activities of Port Authorities 

3*79 The activities of port authorities are carried out through their various de¬ 
partments. It is not possible to list them out in a manner which could be regarded as 
exhaustive. These activities include general administration, accounting and auditing, 
conservancy and maintenance of port approaches and navigable channels, light houses and 
light vessels (under port authorities), hydrographic survey, dredging, pilotage, buoying 
and lighting of channels, towage, mooring and unmooring, berthing, unberthing, fire 
fighting, maintenance of crafts and plants, cargo handling (loading and unloading of ships, 
wagons, trucks, barges, lighters, storage of cargo and accounting and commercial work 
connected therewith), port railways, civil, mechanical and electrical engineering, stores, 
medical (curative and preventive), fumigation, welfare, housing, labour relation, watch 
and ward, management of port estate, etc. 

Activities of other organisations, agencies and employers in the Ports 

3’80 (i) Dock Labour Boards and their Administrative Bodies, administer decasulisa- 
tion schemes. They administer and implement various schemes, framed for 
regulating the employment of dock workers and also welfare schemes including 
housing, medical facilities, etc. 

(ii) Stevedoring and other services .—They mainly include loading, unloading, stowing 
etc. of cargo on board the ship. Chipping and painting, bulk cargo handling, 
foodgrain handling, ore handling, stitching and bagging, coal stevedoring 
(this work is done in Calcutta by Port authorities), coal bunkering work, 
etc. 
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The other services in the port are clearing and forwarding, loading and un¬ 
loading from and into wagons, trucks, crafts and barges, packing, etc. of 
cargo in transit sheds and warehouses, sidings, plots and dumps, weighing 
and measuring of cargo, baggage and mail-handling, dubashing, ship repairing, 
and other work connected with shipping. (Some of these activities are carried 
out departmentally in some ports by the port authorities, e.g., loading and 
unloading cargo from and into wagons is done in Calcutta by port autho¬ 
rities). 

Departments of Port Authorities : 

3-81. Most of the departments are common in each port with some variations in 
nomenclature. These departments are generally classified into five broad groups namely 

(i) Secretary’s department (ii) Accounts and Audit (iii) Traffic (iv) Marine, and (v) En¬ 
gineering. 

(1) Secretary’s Department .—This department deals with policy matters to secure 

implementation of the decisions taken by the trustees or commissioners and 
Chaitman. It co-ordinates the work of various departments. In Bombay, 
Calcutta &. Cochin Ports, security and vigilance work is looked after by this 
Department. In Kandla, this department is also responsible for lands, schools 
canteens, quarters and legal matters. In the port of Visakhapatnam, medical, 
labour and watch and ward sections aie also under this department. In Madras, 
labour welfare and legal sections are under the Secretary’s department. 

(2) Accounts &. Audit Department .—Accounting and auditing all incomes and ex¬ 

penditure, both revenue as well as capital, receipts and payments, is the res¬ 
ponsibility of this department. Interpreting rules, scrutiny and examination 
of all proposals regarding works, establishments, port charges, dues, etc. are 
carried on by it. It also prepares budgets, annual accounts, balance sheets and 
arranges payments to all employees. All proposals having financial implica¬ 
tions are routed through the accounts department. 

(3) Estate or Land Department .—Negotiating leases, letting, scales, acquisition of 

land & collection of land revenue, etc. are some of the duties of this depart¬ 
ment. There is a separate Estate or Land department in Calcutta and Bombay. 
In Paradeep, this work is looked after by the Secreatry’s department. In other 
ports, engineering department looks after this work. 

(4) Legal Department .—Only Bombay and Calcutta Port Authorities have this 

department to help them in dealing with all legal matters. In other Ports, 
this work is done by the Secretary’s Department. 

(5) Deputy Conservator’s or Marine Department .—This department is known as 

Port department in Bombay &. Cochin Ports. The work of this department 
is peculiar to ports and as a consequence requires specialised categories of 
staff. Pilotage, towage, mooring and unmooring, berthing and unberthing 
are the responsibilities of this department in all ports. This department is 
also responsible for discharge of functions enjoined on a port authority 
as conservators. In Calcutta & Bombay, this department operates and main¬ 
tains light vessels and light-houses, laying of buoys and navigational lights and 
markings; the latter functions are carried out by the engineering departments 
in other ports. In Calcutta, the dredging fleet and dry docks are also under 
this department and it also carries out hydrographic survey. Mormugao port 
seems to be following Calcutta to the extent applicable. Pore Fire Services in 
Bombay, Madras and Kandla are also under this Department. In Calcutta, 
the fire floats are under this department. 

(6) Engineering Department .—This department carrier out all civil engineering 

works, and is responsible for the construction of buildings, whatves, jetties, 
sheds, warehouses, roadways, including permanent ways, reclamation (and 
dredging connected therewith) and in those ports where no separate mecha¬ 
nical engineering department exists, mechanical and electrical engineering 
works, operations and maintenance of plants and machineries, including 
locomotives and vehicles, dredging (.except in Calcutta), survey and dry docks 
(except in Calcutta), slipways and workshops. 

(7) Mechanical Engineering Department .—The functions of this department include 
repair and maintenance of various mechanical and electrical plants and equip¬ 
ments, inclusive of the entire fleet of vessels, crafts, wagons, engines, etc. owned 
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by the ports. The operation of the power houses, pumps, locomotives, 
motor vehicles, cargo handling gear are under its charge. It is also responsible 
for train examining in Calcutta. 

(8) Chief Hydraulic Engineer’s Department (only in Calcutta). —Conducting hy¬ 
draulic research of River Hooghly and carrying out study and research and 
river training with the object of improving the navigability of the River 
Hooghly. It is also entrusted with the work of dredging the River Bhagirathi 
upto Farakka. 

(9) Docks or Traffic Department .—The work in this department requires specialisa¬ 

tion. The main functions of this department are allotment of berths, cargo 
handling, documentation, accounting of cargo, landed or shipped, receipts, 
custody and clearance of cargo, assessing rates, dues and charges, interpreting 
and application of rates, dues &. charges, customs matters, etc. In Calcutta, 
Madras and Visakhapatnam, port railways are also under this department. 
Railway operations consist of co-ordinating with State Railways, receipts 
and despatches of foreign stocks, breaking of the rakes and placement of 
loads and empties as required by the consignees, removal of empties or loads 
from the off loading and loading points and weighing and marshalling them 
and all other aspects of railway operations of the port railway. In Calcutta, 
the Port Fire Service is also under the Traffic Department. There is a separate 
Railway Department only in Bombay, which performs more or less the same 
duties as have been mentioned above, but it also deals with traffic from and to 
local stations on the Port Trust Railway. 

(10) Medical Department. —(a) Curative side : Medical and surgery, indoor, out¬ 
door and external treatments in hospitals and dispensaries (and domiciliary 
treatment for the present in Calcutta, Madras & Cochin). 

(b) Preventive side : Health Section is in charge of health and sanitation of workers’ 
colonies and ports offices, conservancy requires removal of garbage, cleaning 
of drains, sewers and premises. On the Health side : innoculation and vac¬ 
cination and disinfection, rodent control, removal of carcass, etc., purifica¬ 
tion of water. In ports, other than Calcutta and Bombay, these responsibilities 
are being carried out by the Engineering Department. 

(11) Labour Department. —It is only in Bombay and Calcutta that there are separate 
Labour Departments. In Bombay it mainly looks after the canteens, welfare, 
recreation and housing. In Calcutta, this department is also responsible, 
inter alia, for work pertaining to industrial relations and payment of compensa¬ 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It may be added here that this 
work is looked after in other ports by the Secretary’s Department. 

(12) Stores Department .—Only some ports have a separate stores department. 
At other ports, it is a section or a sub-department of the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. Its duties include procurement and supply of stores and materials, fabri¬ 
cation of uniforms, sale of unserviceable and surplus materials. 

Functions of Other Employers in the Ports : 

3*82 After the port authorities, the most important statutory bodies are the dock 
labour boards. Other employers in the port area are stevedores, and chipping and paint¬ 
ing employers, who employ labour which is registered or listed by the dock labour boards, 
except at Kandla and Paradeep. The Food Corporation of India is another employer, 
who draws listed labour at Bombay and Madras. Besides these, there are other employers 
of labour such as ore handling employers including M.M.T.C., clearing and forwarding 
agents, licenced measurers, owners of barges, lighters & launches, tea traders, ship owners, 
shipping agents and their contractors, labour co-operative societies, etc. 

Stevedores : 

3’83 The stevedores carry on stevedoring work and allied or incidental services 
on board the ships. Some of the stevedores also undertake supervisory work on shore. 
The nature of work performed by them is : 

(1) Stevedoring work, i.e. unloading/loading/stowing of cargo, rigging &. unrigging 

of derricks, 

(2) tallying &. sorting of cargoes—both import &. export and 
5—4 L&.E/69 
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(3) checking of delivery of imported cargo to the consignees in some ports. 

The work mentioned at 2 & 3 above is also done by some shipping companies directly. 
The stevedores are under contract with the ship owners to arrange loading and un¬ 
loading of cargo and provide sufficient gear. They also provide technical know-how for 
loading and unloading operations of cargo, so as to meet the requirements of the ships. 
The stevedores are paid on the basis of rates mutually agreed to between them and ship 
owners or their agents charterers. 

Chipping &. Painting Employers : 

3’84 The chipping &. painting employers are required to undertake the work of 
chipping &. painting and cleaning of ships, for which they require various types of labour. 
The chipping and painting of ships require many operations. Among other things, it 
includes scrapping, washing, cleaning, removing of marine growth from the bottom of 
the ships in dry docks. The painting of crew quarters, officers’ cabins, passenger cabins, 
inside alleyways, masts, etc. require skill of different nature and these employers have to 
properly organise varied kinds of activities in the chipping & painting of ships. The 
chipping and painting employers also work under contract with the ship owners or their 
agents. 

Employers of Foodgrains Handling Workers : 

3-85 With the large quantities of import of foodgrains, the employment of food- 
grains handling workers has also increased at the various ports. While the foodgrain 
workers have been listed under the listing schemes at Bombay &. Madras, the Food Cor¬ 
poration of India has been listed as the employer of such labour at the major ports 
functioning through its regional offices. 

Ore Handling Employers ; 

3 • 86. Another category of employers, which is fast coming into prominence due 
to the increasing export of iron ore is of the ore and mineral handling employers. Iron ore 
is being exported by the Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation of India Ltd. Ore 
handling work is being carried on mostly by the various agencies at the dumps, depots 
&. docks. 

Clearing & Forwarding Agents : 

3-87 Export and import of cargoes require a link between shippers, consignees, 
ships, port authorities and customs. For this purpose the services of persons, who are 
known as clearing and forwarding agents (custom house agents), are engaged at the major 
ports. Their function is to arrange to bring cargo into the docks for export from the various 
godowns or places of origin and carry out the customs and port formalities before they are 
loaded for shipment. Similarly, the clearing and forwarding agents arrange for the clear¬ 
ance of the imported cargoes for dispatching them to various destinations and attend to 
various port formalities and clearance work. For this work, some of them maintain go- 
downs and transport. They are also required to employ workers and clerical and super¬ 
visory staff for performing their work of clearing and forwarding. There are certain 
shippers and consignees who do the work of clearing and forwarding departmentally. 

Licensed Measurers : 

3-88 The licenced measurers are another category of employers in the port area. 
Shipping companies charge freight on the shipment of export cargo based either on the 
weight or the measurement. The chambers of commerce at the major ports have some staff 
maintained for the purpose of arranging measurements and weighment of cargo. The 
certificate issued by these representatives is accepted as standard weight or measurement 
for the purpose of charging freight on the goods. 



CHAPTER IV 


SECTION (I)—PORT LABOUR AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Port and Dock Labour : 

4*1*1 The term “dock worker” has been defined in the Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Act, 1948 as under : 

“Dock worker” means a person employed or to be employed in, or in the 
vicinity of, any port on work in connection with the loading, unloading, 
movement or storage of cargoes, or work in connection with the preparation 
of ships or other vessels for the receipt or discharge of cargoes or leaving 
port”. 

This definition is very wide and may be construed to mean all categories of workers 
working in a port or in its vicinity, if they are handling cargo. However, in common 
parlance, workers employed by port authorities are known as “port workers” and wor¬ 
kers employed by other agencies are known as “dock workers”. As to who should 
be considered port and dock workers for the purposes of wage fixation by this Wage 
Board will be considered later. But, for the time being, it may only be pointed out 
here that the employers in the port areas are mainly the port authorities ard stevedoring 
firms. There are other categories of workers like salt workers, foodgrain handling work¬ 
ers and those handling bulk cargo like chemicals and fertilisers, ores, scrap iron, sul¬ 
phur and woikers engaged on cleaning, chipping & painting of vessels, coal stevedoring 
and coal bunkering. Besides these, bargemen and lightermen, employees of licensed 
measurers, clearing and forwarding agents and a rumber of other persons are also work¬ 
ing in the ports. 

4• 1 *2 The most prominent activity in a port is cargo handling and it is in this work 
that a lot of labour is employed. There are essentially two sets of labour employed in 
the performance of this work; one set is employed to work on board the ship by the 
stevedores and the other set belonging to port authorities handles cargo from the landing 
point to the stacking point or vice versa in most of the ports, except in Calcutta where 
shore labour also performs other jobs, such as loading and unloading wagons and 
trucks, etc. and in Bombay where they also unload export, cargo from wagons & trucks. 
The Calcutta shore workers also, in addition, handle foodgrains. In most of the ports a 
fairly large quantity of cargo is handled overside in the docks or in the stream by lighter¬ 
men. The stevedore labour is controlled by the dock labour boards in all the major ports 
except in Kandla* and Paradeep, where such labour is engaged directly by the employers. 
Workers of the port authorities handling cargo are generally known as shore workers In 
all the ports, except in Kandla, where they are called retained shore labour and in Visa- 
khapatnam, where they are called shore handling workers and ore handling workers. 
The shore workers employed by the port authorities are a part of their vast labour 
force, because the primary duty of the port authorities is to provide various facilities 
and services for shipping and these embrace many functions depending upon the port’s 
situation, its size and importance, type of commodities passing through it, etc. The port 
authorities are by far the largest employer of labour in a port. 

Matters under consideration : 

4*1*3 In subsequent paragraphs, we shall first deal with the nature of duties of the 
various types of workers employed in connection with the _port and dock work. This is 
necessary, as the nature of work largely determines the wage structure in an industry. 
The wage structure is however a comprehensive term and within its compass come matters 
such as working conditions, amenities and benefits. Wages are ultimately linked up with 
the shift hours, holidays and leave facilities, housing and medical facilities, retiring 
benefits, etc. We shall therefore, make a reference to such of these facilities as are avail¬ 
able to the port employees. We are, no doubt, concerned with what is at present and what 
shall be the wage structure for the port employees hereafter. But in our view considera¬ 
tion of wage development, at least in the recent past, is also essential and we have, 
therefore, made a brief study of the changes in the wage structure that have taken place 
in the last two decades or so. 

*A dock labour board has recently been set up at Kandla Port also. 
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Port Employees’ Work : 

4*1*4 The designations of a large number of port employees show what work they 
are doing; for example, masons, carpenters, fitters, turners, welders, electricians, win¬ 
ders, vulcanisers, tinsmiths, wiremen, painters, meter readers, signallers, store keepers, 
greasers, scavengers, cleaners, watchmen, malis, cooks, firemen, etc. But there are several 
categories of employees in the ports, whose work cannot be appreciated merely by a re¬ 
ference to their designations. To quote a few, there are bhandaris, caulkers, topas, 
lascars, khalasis, tindels, seacunnies or sukhanis, employed at the various ports. We 
come across categories such as morpias, baroots, janitors, nowganees, etc., in Bombay 
Port only. Gunners, shunter-gunners, vicemen, poriwallas and domes are employed 
at Calcutta Port. Thoombamen and dollymen are amongst the categories of workers 
employed at the port of Cochin. Donkeymen are employed on donkey boilers on some 
ships. In ports, clerical staff, manifest clerks and lockfast clerks are peculiar designations. 
Amongst the dock workers the peculiar designations are palawallas and palawallis at 
Bombay and chappadars, chamachiyas and slicemen at Calcutta. 

Wage Structure of the Employees of Port Authorities : 

Reasons for different wage structure 

4*1*5 For a proper appreciation of the existing wage structure for the employees of 
the port authorities, it is necessary that we should know how it has developed in the 
past. There are many factors which have influenced the wage structure in the ports. The 
major influencing factor in the evolution of wage structure in the ports has been the autho¬ 
rity under which the ports were working. The Central Government was directly in-charge 
of Cochin Port Administration ever since it was taken over from the Government of 
Madras in 1936 till it became an autonomous body in 1964. The authorities who were in¬ 
charge of the port of Visakhapatnam changed from time to time. So was the case with 
Mormugao Port. It was also under various authorities before it began to be administered 
by a port trust in 1964. The port was under WIP Railway before it was taken over by the 
junta, i.e. the Portuguese Govt. On liberation, it was taken over by the Central Govt. 

Wages of the lowest paid worker prior to 1947 

4-1-6 Prior to 1947, there was no uniformity even at the minimum level of wages. 
In the words of Shri P. C. Choudhury* “the association of the State Governments with 
the administration of the ports before 1937 gave an essentially local character to the scales 
and standards of remuneration paid by the port authorities to their employees and that 
this position was preserved in 1947 by the Adaptation of Indian Laws Order. Before the 
First Central Pay Commission recommendations, the non-transferable Central Govern¬ 
ment servants were being paid at the concerned State Government rates”. He has also 
pointed out that these rates not only differed from State to State, but they were parti¬ 
cularly depressed in the States where there was no large degree of industrialisation. This 
was the main reason on account of which there were vast differences between wages of 
various categories of employees at the different ports. The wages of the lowest paid worker 
under the port authorities, immediately prior to 1947 were the following :— 


Port 





Basic 

_i J.... <■_—-- 

D.A. 

H.R.A. 

Total 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay 

« 

• 

• 

• 

. 30-1-35 

22-00 

6-00 

58-00 

Calcutta . 

« 

• 

• 

• 

. 264-30 

24-00 

2-00 

52-00 

Madras 

* 

« 

« 

• 

. 14—J—20 

6-50 

N.A. 

20-50 

Visakhapatnam . 

• 

♦ 

• 

« 

. 124-17 

14-00 

1- 50 

to 

2- 50 

27- 50 
to 

28- 50 

Cochin . . 

• 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

. . 124-17 

16-00 

**3-00 

• * 

31-00 


Minimum, wages from 1-1-1947 

4-1-7 An important step towards bringing about some uniformity in the wages 
of the port employees at the bottom was taken when Government accepted the First 

" ^officer on Spl. Duty of the Ministry of Transport, Government of India, who submitted a report in 
1957 on various demands of port & dock workers. 

**Interim Relief (treated as pay). 
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Central Pay Commission’s recommendations that pay structure for the Central 
Government employees should be uniform throughout the country and advised Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras port administrations to implement the basic minimum wages re¬ 
commended by the Commission. Steps were taken accordingly and the following minimum 
wage structure took effect from 1st January 1947 for the lowest paid unskilled workers :— 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Cochin 

Visakhapatnam 


Basic 

D.A. 

H.R.A. 

C.A. 

Total 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. P. 

30-1-35 

25 

10 

5 

70 00 

30-J-35 

25 

10 

5 

70 00 

30-4-35 

25 

7 

3 

65-00 

30-1-35 

25 



55-00 

30-4-35 

14 + 
GSC* 

5 


49-00 
+ GSC 


4‘ 1*8 It would thus appear that, except for a small difference in increment, the 
minimum pay scale was uniform in all the five major ports. The increment of the minimum 
pay scale in Bombay was Re. 1 per year as against Re. 0 • 50 per year in the other ports. 
In Bombay minimum scale of Rs. 30-1-35 had been introduced as a result of a concilia¬ 
tion agreement and it continued even after the implementation of the First Pay Commission 
scale of Rs. 30-£-35. The dearness allowance was also the same, i.e. Rs. 25 p.m. in all 
the ports except at Visakhapatnam Port, where a part of it was in cash (Rs. 14) and the 
rest was in the form of grain shop concession. There was, however, no uniformity in the 
matter of H.R.A. &. C.A. inasmuch as Bombay and Calcutta ports were paying equal 
amounts of these allowances both being ‘A’ Class cities. Workers in Madras Port were 
being paid these allowances at lesser rates, as Madras City was then a ‘B’ Class. In Visa¬ 
khapatnam, workers were getting H.R.A. but no C.A. There was no H.R.A. <Sl C.A. 
in the case of Cochin Port workers. The total emoluments at the minimum level in Bom¬ 
bay &. Calcutta were thus the same. They were comparatively less at the other three 
ports. 

Wages of other categories of employees 

4 • 1 • 9 There was not the same uniformity in the wages/pay scales of other cate¬ 
gories of port trust employees. Under the Government directive about the wages of the 
categories of employees other than the lowest paid, the port authorities could evolve a 
wage structure of their own on the basis of the minimum wage fixed by the First Pay 
Commission. Since the conditions of work in the various ports were not quite uniform 
and Government directive had also provided for giving weightage to local factors, the 
principles laid down by the Central Pay Commission were applied by the port authorities 
in a manner suitable to their own circumstances. Consequently different pay scales 
came to be devised for the employees other than the lowest paid. The ports made general 
revisions of wages as well as revised pay scales in individual cases and created new scales 
of pay, from time to time. 


Wage revisions for employees of Port Authorities 

4 • 1 • 10 In Bombay Port, wages of categories of employees, other than the lowest 
paid, were revised in lots, through several Trustee Resolutions in 1948 and 1949. Revi¬ 
sions of pay of individqal categories of employees also took place in subsequent years. 
The scales of the employees like motor car drivers, crane drivers, stenographers, cashiers, 
serangs, tindals, carpenters, and clerks of various categories were revised in 1949 and 
1956. New posts were also created, whenever it was felt necessary. 

4 • 1 • 11 A major wage revision also took place in Bombay as a result of the Meher 
Award of 1955, as modified by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in February 1956. As a 
result of these two awards, a piece-rate system of payment for the labour concerned with 
loading and unloading of cargo, i.e. the shore mazdoors and the wharf crane drivers, as 
also for the stevedore workers under the Dock Labour Board, was introduced with effect 
from 3rd March, 1956. By the same award, wage revisions were also made in the case of 
certain specific categories of workers like crane drivers, platform truck drivers, tally clerks, 
sweeping gang workers, pallawallas, etc. 

4’T12 Basic wages of various categories of employees of Calcutta Port Com¬ 
missioners underwent changes during the period 1951 to 1956, as a result of revisions 
made from time to time. In response to the representations from Class III employees, 
a special committee was appointed in 1950 and in pursuance of its recommendations, 
scales of pay for non-technical class III posts within the pay range of Rs. 60 and R§. 40Q 


*Grain Shop Concession. 
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were revised with effect from 1st January, 1951. The scales of pay of technical staff attach- 
ed to workshops as well as those of operational staff were revised by the Commissioners 
with effect from 1st January, 1952 and 1st September, 1952, respectively. A three-man 
committee was subsequently appointed in 1953 to consider the revision of pay of workshop 
employees under the Chief Mechanical Engineer and in pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tions of this committee, the scales of pay of these employees were revised with effect from 
1st January, 1954. Revisions of pay scales of employees of some departments under the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, such as, those of the engineering workshop staff, port 
railways, cabin and gate staff were made in 1958 under the award* of Shri A. Das Gupta, 
as sole member of the Central Government Industrial Tribunal, Calcutta. In fixing wages 
of various categories of employees, which were the subject of this award, the Tribunal 
took into account the position of wages of similar categories obtaining in the ports of 
Bombay and Madras. In addition to these general revisions of pay scales, the Commis¬ 
sioners also revised, under their various resolutions, the scales of pay of individual posts. 

4*1*13 Apart from the major revision of wage structure for the Madras Port Trust 
employees made from 1st January, 1947, when the First Pay Commission’s scales 
and allowances (D.A., H.R.A. and C.A.) were implemented, certain posts, on daily rates 
of pay were converted into monthly scales of pay from 1st March 1948. The pay scales 
of a large number of posts in the schedule of artisans and labourers were revised from 
1st October, 1953. 

4*1*14 Since Visakhapatnam Port was under the administrative control of Railway 
Ministry in 1947, ‘prescribed scales’ (as subsequently explained) were allotted to certain 
categories of employees of this port, whose work was similar to that of the railway staff 
in and around Visakhapatnam. The Visakhapatnam Port Staff Enquiry Committee (Ayyan- 
gar Committee) was appointed in the year 1948 to prescribe scales of pay for the rest of 
the employees for whom “prescribed scales” had not been specifically allotted by the 
Railway Workers’ Classification Tribunal or by the Mathur Neogy Committee. Accept¬ 
ing the recommendations of this committee, the Railway Board sanctioned “prescribed 
scales” in respect of various categories of these employees, which took effect from 1st 
January, 1947, i.e. the date from which the First Central Pay Commission scales came 
into force. Changes in designations of certain posts were also made by the Committee, 
for example, a plater 1st class became plater chargemen, plater 2nd class became plater 
supervisor marine, signaller 1st class became sr. signalman, store hamal became store- 
man and shed clerk was renamed goods clei k. Similarly, some other designations were 
also changed. 

4*1 • 15 In February 1957, the Minister for Railways announced detials of a scheme 
aiming at revision and redistribution of posts in the non-gazetted cadres of Railways 
to have effect from 1st April, 1956. The port employees who were also railway employees 
on the said date were allowed the benefits of revision of scales sanctioned by the Railway 
Ministry under the ‘New Deal’. The only subsequent change was revision of the scale of 
the post of sanitary inspector to Rs. 200-10-300 with retrospective effect fom 1st April, 
1956, also under the ‘New Deal’ scheme. 

4*1*16 During the period under consideration, the port of Cochin was under the 
Ministry of Transport. Besides, the wage revisions from 1st January, 1947, the wages of 
Cochin Port employees were again revised from 18th November, 1952, on representations 
made by the Staff Association, along with the revision of pay scales of Central Govern¬ 
ment employees. There was another revision with effect from 1st August, 1956 becuase 
a similar revision had been sanctioned by the Central Government in respect of their 
employees. 

4’ 1*17 The port of Goa was being administered by the WIP Railway prior to 
taking over by the junta, i.e. the Portuguese Government from 1st April, 1961. Some of 
the employees continued to be in the ex-WIP Railway scales of pay, which were either 
identical with or based on the Southern Railway scales of pay, as they were in operation 
in December, 1955. These employees were entitled to D.A. and dearness pay on the scales 
admissible to Southern Railway employees. They were also entitled to ad hoc allowances 
granted to the ex-WIP Railway employees; the first ad hoc allowance was of 30 per cent 
of pay plus dearness pay; second was of 30 per cent of D.A. plus dearness pay plus the 
first ad hoc allowance. Thus, against a pay of Rs. 20 per month, the total emoluments 
were Rs. 87*60 p.m. Some of the employees of the ex-inspectorate of Railways were on 
the ex-Portugese Government salary. The salary of a peon was Rs. 133*33 per month. 
Una 'r the Portuguese System, the pay was fixed for each category and there were no scales 
of pay. The employees of the ex-inspectorate of Railways, who were taken over by the 

•Published in Gazette of India, Extraordinary Part II—Section III, dated January 30,1958. 




port consequently brought with them these salaries. Besides this, some employees were 
appointed by the Junta from 1-4-1961 to 20-12-1961, i.e., till the day of liberation. They 
were given salaries based on the consolidated emoluments to which corresponding cate¬ 
gories of ex-WIP Railway employees were entitled (except in certain cases where appoint¬ 
ments were made against the scales of pay), with the intenion that the ex-WIP Railway 
employees and those appointed by the Junta should, in due course, be brought on the 
Portuguese Government pattern of pay. The third category of employees were those 
appointed by the present Mormugao Port Administration after liberation on the Second 
Pay Commission scale of pay, who were also entitled to D.A., Goa Special Compensatory 
Allowance and H.R.A. 

4*1*18 The other conditions of service, such as, those in respect of retirement 
benefits (provident fund and pension), leave, etc. were also different for different employees 
depending upon the organisation to which they originally belonged or their appointment 
by the junta before liberation or by the port administration after liberation. 

First Wage Fixation in Kandla and Paradeep 

4 • 1 • 19 Kandla Port started functioning under the administrative control of Cen¬ 
tral Government from 1955 and the pay scales introduced in this port were more or less 
the same as were applicable at that time to similar categories of employees of Central 
Government. Wage fixation for certain classes of monthly and daily-rated empolyees 
employed on the construction or maintenance of roads or in building operations in Kandla 
Port, Gopalpuri and New Kandla, was on the basis of the statutory minimum wages 
fixed under notification No. LW-l(l) 6(22)/59, dated 22nd December, 1959, of the Minis¬ 
try of Labour and Employment in respect of employees engaged on central projects of 
road construction and building operations. 

4 * 1 • 20 Paradeep Port Organisation came into existence in August, 1962 as a depart¬ 
ment under the administrative control of the Commerce (Ports) Department, Government 
of Orissa. The rates of basic wages and allowances of the employees of this port were the 
same as prevailed in other departments of the State Government. W ith effect from 1-6-1965, 
the Port Organisation was taken over by the Government of India and the central scales 
of pay, as recommended by the Classification &. Catergorisation Committee, were 
introduced. The replacement of State Government schedules of wages, which were in 
force from August, 1962 to 31st May, 1966, by the Central Government scales of wages 
with effect from 1-6-1966 resulted in increases in wages of the workers at Paradeep Port. 
The lowest paid workers on a pay scale of Rs. 45-55 per month, such as sweepers, peons, 
watchmen, etc., were fixed in the scale of Rs. 70-1-80-EB-1-85. The loewst paid clerk 
in the scale of Rs. 80-135 p.m. was fixed in the central scale of Rs. 110-180 per month. 

Fixation of Minimum Wages 

4*1*21 Minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 were notified for 
certain posts piece-meal for the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. These notifications 
were issued in 1951, 1952 and 1954 for Bombay Port employees. For Calcutta Port such 
notifications were issued in 1951, 1952, 1954 & 1961 and for Madras Port in 1951, 1954, 
1955 &. 1961. A consolidated revision was also attempted but under advice from Govern¬ 
ment, it seems to have been kept pending till the final recommendations of the Wage Board 
have been made. The statutory minimum wages notified by Government w r ere, more or 
less, the prevailing rates of wages in the ports concerned. The minimum of the current 
scales of the categories concerned in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta & Madras, were noti¬ 
fied as minimum wage. The position is explained by giving below the pay scales and the 
notified minimum wage in the case of a few categories : 


Mali &. Topaz 
Record Peon 
Servant 
Manjhee 

Carpenter . . 

Number Taker 
Serang « 

Sorter 

Clerk Lower Division 
Typist 

Sr. Stenographer . 


Category Statutory Scale of the post, at 

not'fied the time of nori- 
minimum wage fication 


Rs. 


30 

30-4-35 

32 

32-4-37 

34 

34-4-39 

36 

36-J-40 

39 

39-4-44 

41 

41-1-46 

44 

44-1-49 

60 

60-115 

60 

60-2-80-3-95-4-115 

60 

60-4-100-5-115 

200 

200-10-300 
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Choudhury Enquiry Committee 

4*1*22 The efforts of labour from 1956 onwards have been not only for bringing 
about improvements in their wage rates but also for achieving uniformity in the wages of 
similar categories of workers in the major ports. The terms of reference of the Choudhury 
Committee as well as the Committee for the Classification and Categorisation of Major 
Port employees show that this was the main and primary aim of Government in the forma¬ 
tion of these bodies. 

4*1*23 From July, 1956 onwards the unions of the employees of the major port 
trusts of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and those of the employees of the Government manag¬ 
ed ports of Visakhapatnam, Cochin & Kandla, were agitating for revision of pay scales 
of class III and class IV categories of workers. In consequence thereof, in November, 1956, 
Govt, of India appointed Shri P. C. Choudhury, ICS, as Officer on Special Duty (usually 
referred to as OSD) to undertake an enquiry into the scales of pay and allowance of class 
III and class IV employees of the major ports and to make recommendations for the 
rationalisation of the pay structure of the various categories in the light of the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Central Pay Commission in 1947 for Central Government employees 
of comparable status. The recommendations of this Commission were to aim at bringing 
about as large a measure of uniformity as possible in the pay scales of posts of same cate¬ 
gories in all the major ports, on the principle of equal pay for equal work, provided the 
duties were the same. Shri Choudhury, in his Report dated 1st September, 1957, has 
expressed the view that “to bring a substantial establishment en bloc to a rationalised 
system of pay and allowances and particularly so, where earlier methods of remuneration 
had evolved out of historical reasons or local considerations or had been adopted in an 
ad hoc manner over a period of several decades, is a matter of exceptional difficulty”. 
He, therefore, confined himself to laying down certain standard scales of pay, taken out 
of the First Pay Commission recommendations, which could fit into certain “test jobs” 
in each of the several departments of the major ports; the scales of pay for other posts 
were left out to be evolved by the port authorities from the list of the scales of pay 
recommended for the “test posts”. 

4*1*24 With a view to carrying out the Work done by the Officer on Special Duty 
a step further and in an agreement with the workers organisations, the Govt, of India 
ultimately (in August, 1958) constituted a Committee* to undertake the work of classi¬ 
fication and categorisation of the major port employees. The Committee’s main function 
was to examine the duties and responsibilities of the various class III and class IV posts of 
the six major ports, namely Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam, Cochin and 
Kandla, and fit them in one or the other scales given in Appendix I of Ministry of Trans¬ 
port &. Communication Resolution dated the 20th July, 1958, in the light of the scales 
of pay of posts with comparable duties and responsibilities in other departments of Gov¬ 
ernment. The Committee could suggest breaking of a longer scale into two or three 
shorter scales for adoption in cases where, owing to the existence of gradations of skill 
and responsibility or both, the scales given in schedule appended to the Government 
Resolution could not be adopted fully in the case of a particular post or group of posts. 
Shorter scales were also to be suggested by the Committee in cases, where the method of 
recruitment was not direct but by departmental promotions or where a higher start 
was justified owing to higher qualifications prescribed for the post. The Committee was 
also not precluded from recommending scales going beyond the indicated maximum, 
if, on a comparison of duties and responsibilities of the categories of the posts in the ports, 
with those of similar categories in other establishments, the wieght of evidence was found 
to be in favour of such recommendations, provided the scale recommended did not go 
beyond the scale adopted in the Govt. Departments for comparable categories. 

4*1*25 The recommendations of the Classification and Categorisation Committee 
about the fixation of various categories of employees in the major ports in the scales of 
wages laid down by the Government and those which the Committee devised by breaking 
up longer scales, etc. have been set out in the six schedules attached to the Committee’s 
Report dated 28-5-1961. 

Result of option to retain pre-C.C.C. scales 

4*1*26 While taking a decision about the constitution of the C.C.C., the Govern' 
ment had also decided the following : 

(i) the decision of the Committee shall be final and binding on the port authorities 
as well as the labour. 


*By Govt, of India Resolution No. 23-PLA(9l)/58, dated 23rd August, 1958. 
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(ii) the revised scales recommended by the Committee shall come into force 
from 1-10-1957. 

(iii) the pay in the revised scale shall be fixed at the minimum stage in that scale 
as that would give the incumbent an increase in pay, which is not less than the 
last increment drawn by him in the scale applicable to him prior to the revi¬ 
sion. No one to get more than the maximum of the revised scale. 

(iv) if in any case the scale prevailing prior to the revision is higher than the one 
recommended by the Committee, the higher scale shall continue to apply. 

(v) employees to continue, if they so desire, in any scale, which had been pres¬ 
cribed by an award of a Tribunal. 

4-1-27 In view of the Government decision* mentioned in clause (iv) above, 
not only the scales in which the various categories of port trust employees were fixed, 
but a number of scales, which were in force at the time of the Committee’s appointment 
also continued to remain in force even after the implementation of the Committee’s 
recommendations. They are known as “pre-CCC” scales and the existing scales which 
are corresponding to these scales are referred to in Bombay as Authorised Scales-I or 
A.S.I. scales, while the existing scales which are corresponding to the C.C.C. scales 
were termed as Authorised scales-II or A.S.-II scales. Since, by the time the C.C. Com¬ 
mittee submitted its report in 1961, the recommendations of the Second Pay Commission 
were also available, the port trust employees were given the corresponding Second Pay 
Commission scales with effect from 1-7-1959. 

4*1-28 Because of the option given to the employees to retain their pre-CCC 
scales, if they were more favourable to them, there is in some cases still no standardisa¬ 
tion of wage scales even in the same port in the strict sense of the term. In fact, the ports 
still have a large number of scales of pay applicable to their employees. The Bombay 
Port Trust has the following to say in this respect : 

“So far as Bombay Port Trust is concerned both the scales, viz., A.S.-I and 
A.S.-II, are in operation and will continue in operation in respect of employees 
in the continuous service of the Trustees from a date prior to 1st January, 
1962. Having regard to the assurance given by the Government it has been 
decided by the Trustees that whenever an employee who has been in con¬ 
tinuous service from a date prior to 1st January, 1962 is transferred to another 
post or promoted to a higher post for the first time, he will be asked, if the 
post to which he is transferred or promoted carried two authorised scales, 
to exercise his option between the two alternative scales applicable to the 
post. An employee who joined or joins the Port Trust service on or after 
1st January, 1962 has no option to elect scales either on initial appointment 
or on subsequent transfer or promotion. Such an employee will automatically 
be brought on the authorised scale corresponding to the higher of the two 
pre-authorised scales”. 


4-1-29 The other ports have furnished lists of pre-C.C.C. scales (equivalent to 
SPC scales), which have been adopted in terms of paragraph 46 of the C.C.C. report, 
concerning the protection of pre-C.C.C. scales by clause (iv) of Government Resolution 
mentioned above. The Classification and Categorisation Committee was given by Govern¬ 
ment 18 pay scales to work on. But it actually fixed the existing employees in the major 
ports into a much larger number of scales and even against these scales there is still a 
larger number of scales actually in operation in the major ports. This position has been 
clarified in the following statement : 

Ports ' No. of scales No. of scales 

in which the now in opera- 
employees tion 

were fixed by 
C.C.C. 


Bombay ........... 47 

Calcutta .......... 48 

Madras ........... 37 

Visakhapatnam ......... 39 

Cochin .......... 35 

Mormugao ......... * 

Kandla ........... 40 

Paradeep .......... * 


82 

90 

47 

44 

46 

38 

52 

31 


*Govt. decision on the Report of the Officer on Special Duty, Shri P. C. Chaudhury, ICS, published 
in Gazette of India Extraordinary Part I, Sec. I of 21st July, 1958. 

*Not covered by C.C. Committee’s recommendations 

6—4 LSlE/69 
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existence of such large number of scales required careful consideration in connection 
with the fitment of the employees of the port authorities into the new scales devised by the 
Wage Board. 

Subsequent increases in wages 

4-1-30 After the wage revision in terms of the recommendations of the C.C.C. and 
conversion of the C.C.C. scales into the corresponding Second Pay Commission scales, 
there had been no tevision of basic pay scales of the employees under the port authorities. 
Subsequent increases in the total emoluments of the employees under the port authorities 
have been on account of (i) increases in Dearness Allowance from time to time, (ii) in¬ 
creases in House Rent Allowance, Compensatory Allowance and other allowances and 
(ii*) two interim reliefs granted by the Board. The ex gratia payment (in lieu of bonus) 
and children’s education allowance or reimbursement of tuition fee, introduced recently, 
are in addition. 

Existing wages of the lowest paid employees 

4-1-31 The total emoluments of the lowest paid monthly rated employees of the 
port authorities from 1st September, 1968 (from which date the last D.A. increase of 
C.P.I. No. 215 was granted) are as under :— 


Port 


Basic 

D.A. 

H.R.A. 

C.A. 

I.R. 

Total 

Bombay 


70 

71 

15 

7-50 

11-80 

175-30 

Calcutta 

• 

70 

71 

15 

7-50 

11-80 

175-30 

Madras 


70 

71 

15 

7-50 

11-80 

175-30 

Visakhapatnam 

• 

70 

71 

7-50 

, , 

11-80 

160-30 

Cochin 

• 

70 


7-50 

, , 

11-80 

160-30 

Mormugao . 

• 

70 

71 

7-50 

7-50 

11-80 

167-80 

Kandla 

• 

70 

71 

. . 

. . 

11-80 

152-80 

Paradeep 

• 

70 

71 



11 -80 

152-80 


Minimum Pay scales of Clerks : 

Categories of clerical staff : 

4-1-32 In Bombay, there are clerks ‘A’ and ‘B’ scales sr. clerks, head clerks 
assistants and office superintendents. In Calcutta, clerical staff mostly consists of lower 
division clerks, upper division clerks, clerks selection grade, clerks in-charge, head clerks 
head assistants and office superintendents. The ports of Madas, Cochin and Paradeep 
follow the usual designation for clerks as in Central Government offices but Visakha- 
patnam Port has C, D, E &. F clerks, office assistants <Sc office superintendents. The lowest 
clerk in Kandla is junior clerk, others are senior clerks, head clerks, office superintendents 
etc. ’ 

Clerks’ Minimum Pay before 1947 ." 

4-1 *33 The table given below explains the position as it obtained prior to 1947 
in regard to basic pay, allowances and total pay of the lowest paid clerks : 


Port 

Nomenclature 

Basic 

D.A. 

H.R.A. 

Total at 
min. level 

Bombay 

Clerk ‘B’ Scale 

. 65-5-100-8-180 

22* 

6-50 

93-50 

Calcutta . . 

L.D. Clerk 

. 60-2-100 

24 


84-00 

Madras 

L.D. Clerk . 

. 40-80 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Visakhapatnam 

Clerk ‘F 

. 30-3-45-5-60-FB-65 

14 

2-50 

46-50 



-5/2-85 




Cochin 

L.D. Clerk . 

. 40-80 

18 

3-00f 

61-00 

♦War Allowance. 


jlnterim Relief (treated as pay). 
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Pay of lowest paid clerks from 1947 onwards : 

4-1-34 In the revision made after the recommendations of the First Pay Com- 
mission, the lowest pay scales for the clerks from 1-1-1947 were the following : 

Rs. 

Bombay .......... 60—5—100—EB—5—150 

Calcutta .......... 60—2—80—3—95—4—115 

Madras 55—3—85—EB—4—125—5—130 


Visakhapatnam 

Cochin 


Jr. Clerks—55-3-85 
55-3-85-EB-4-125-5-130 


During the period from 1947 to 1957, before the C.C.C. scales came into force, piece¬ 
meal revisions were made in the wages of the various categories of clerical staff. Mini¬ 
mum wages were also notified in respect of clerks in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta & 
Madras. The wage scales immediately prior to the introduction of the C.C.C. scales along 
with the notified minimum for Bombay, Calcutta &. Madras are shown below : 


Port 


Scale Notified 

minimum 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay 


• 

• 

. 60-5-100-EB-5-150 

60 

Calcutta 

. • • 

• 

• 

. 60-3-90-4-130-5-135 

60 

Madras 


• 

• 

. 55-3-85-EB-4-125-5-130 

55 


Existing Minimum Pay Scales of the Clerks : 

4'1 • 35 Uniform pay scales for the clerks came into force as a result of the introduc¬ 
tion of the C.C.C. scales from 1-10-1957. In the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin 
& Visakhapatnam, the scale in which the lowest paid clerk was fixed was Rs. 60-4-120- 
EB-5-150. An asstt. delivery clerk in Kandla Port and a junior clerk in Visakhapatnam 
Port were fixed in the scale of Rs. 60-3-8 l-EB-4-85. When these scales were converted 
into the corresponding Second Pay Commission scales, the lowest paid clerk in all the 
ports, except in Kandla and Visakhapatnam, was fixed in the scale of lower division 
clerk, viz. Rs. 110-4-150-EB-4-170-5-180-EB-5-200 and the assistant delivery clerks 
in Kandla and junior clerks in Visakhapatnam were fixed on a lower scale of Rs. 110-3- 
131-4-135. The existing total emoluments of the lowest paid clerks in the eight major 
ports vary between Rs. 219-80 at Paradeep Port and Rs. 250-80 at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras Ports, including C.A. &. H.R.A., wherever they are admissible. The details of 
basic wage, D.A., etc. are given in the table below : 


Port 


Basic 

D A. at 
C.P.I. 
No. 215 

C.A. 

H.R.A. 

I.R. 

Total 

Bombay 


110 

98 

11 

20 

11 -80 

250-80 

Calcutta 


110 

98 

11 

20 

11 -80 

250-80 

Madras 


110 

98 

11 

20 

11-80 

250-80 

Visakhapatnam 


110 

98 


8-25 

11-80 

228-05 

Cochin, 


110 

98 

• • 

8-25 

11-80 

228-05 

Mormugao . 


110 

98 

8-80 

15 

11-80 

243 -60 

Kandla 


110 

98 

• ♦ 

« . 

11-80 

219-80 

Paradeep 


no 

98 

• • 

•• 

11-80 

219-80 


Dearness Allowance 

4-1-36 The conversion of C.C.C. scales into Secon Pday Commission scales from 
1-7-1959 in effect amounted to merger of previous D.A. with basic, pay scales. From this 
date the minimum rate of dearness allowance was Rs. 10 per month. Since then, this 






allowance has been revised as many as a dozen times and its effect on the lowest paid em¬ 
ployees had been as shown below : 



Date of effect 





Pay Range 

D.A. p.m. 









Rs. 

Rs. 

1-7-1959 

. 

. 

• 




• 

Upto 150 

10 

1-11-1961 








Below 110 

15 

1-7-1963 








Do. 

17 

1-2-1964 








Do. 

20-50 

1-10-1964 








Do. 

28 

1-3-1965 








Do. 

33 

1-12-1965 








Do. 

41 

1-8-1966 








Do. 

47 

1-2-1967 





• 



Do. 

53 

1-6-1967 








Do. 

59 

1-11-1967 








Do. 

65 

1-10-1968 








Do. 

71 


4' 1 • 37 Dearness Allowance rates for higher categories of employees as they were 
fixed from time to time in the ports in a period of about a decade have been mentioned 
in Annexure VI. The dearness allowance which these categories of employees are in receipt 
of from 1-10-1968 onwards is the following. 


Pay Range D.A. p.m. (at CPI 

No. 215) 


Rs. 

V . . 9800 

122-00 

A . . . 146-00 

160 00 
164 00 

. Amount by which pay Mis short 
of Rs. 663 00 
120-00 


4-1-38 A striking and prominent feature of the dearness allowance rates mentioned 
in the two paragraphs above is a sudden jump in the D.A. rate by mere increase of Re. 1 
in the basic pay at a particular stage. It increases by as much as Rs. 27 per month, when 
the basic pay of a class IV employee rises from Rs. 109 to Rs. 110. Similar is the case in 
respect of employees in other pay ranges. It also disturbs the percentage neutralisation in 
favour of higher paid employees. 

Allowances (C.A., H.R.A., ETC.) 

4-1-39 Besides dearness allowance, the employees of the port authorities also 
get other other allowances like, the compensatory allowance, house rent allowance, chil¬ 
dren’s education allowance, overtime allowance and some sundry allowances. The practice 
of paying these allowances is not uniform. Compensatory allowance at uniform rate is 
being paid to the employees of the port authorities in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and as 
a special case in Mormugao. House rent allowance is being paid to employees of the ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Mormugao, Visakhapatnam and Cochin, but at different 
rates. It is paid at a uniform and higher rate in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and at a 
lower rate in Mormugao, Visakhapatnam and Cochin. There is no C.A. or H.R.A. for 
the employees of Kandla and Paradeep ports. The rates of C.A. and H.R.A. of the port 
employees have undergone changes on three occasions since 1947. 

Compensatory Allowance ; 

4-l"40 The compensatory allowance, as recommended by the First Pay Commis¬ 
sion was Rs. 5 for the lowest paid employees from 1-1-1947 onwards varying according 
to the pay ranges, and the highest was Rs. 40 per month. These rates of C.A. under¬ 
went a change with effect from 1-7-1959 as a result of the Second Pay Commission s re¬ 
commendations under which only two rates of C.A. were fixed, one for the basic pay 


110-149 

150-209 

210-399 

400-449 

450-499 

500-543 

Above 543 





















of Rs. 30 to Rs. 150 at the rate of 10% of pay, subject to a minimum of Rs. 7*50 
and a maximum of Rs. 12*50, and the other for the higher pay at the rate of 8% of pay, 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 12-50 and a maximum of Rs. 75 per month. These rates 
were applicable to ‘A’ class cities, such as Bombay &. Calcutta. The rates of C.A. for ‘B’ 
class cities, under which Madras came at the time of Second Pay Commission recommen¬ 
dations, were lower; 5% of basic pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 5 and a maximum of 
Rs. 10 p.m. But from 1-1-1964, Madras was upgraded as ‘A’ class city and the rates of C.A. 
for Madras Port employees were consequently increased bringing them on par with the 
C.A. payable to the port employees in Bombay &. Calcutta. 

4-1-41 After the merger of Goa in the Indian Union, compensatory allowance 
at the rate of 8% of pay subject .to a maximum of Rs. 75 per month was fixed for the em¬ 
ployees of the Mormugao Port authorities. It was however subsequently revised and 
C.A. at the port is being paid now at the rate of 8% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 
7-50 per month and a maximum of Rs. 75 p.m. 

House Rent Allowance ; 

4-1-42 The rates of house rent allowance, which were in force from 1-1-1947 as 
a result of First Pay Commission’s recommendations have undergone changes from 

1- 7-1959 due to the Second Pay Commission’s recommendations and later on, on two 
occasions from 1-1-1964 and from 1-7-1965. The class IV employees were getting Rs. 5 
without family and Rs. 10 with family from 1-1-1947. This was raised to Rs. 6 from 

2- 3-1959 for persons without family. The rates of H.R.A. were raised from 1-7-1959 to 
Rs. 10 p.m. for those drawing a pay of less than Rs. 75 p.m. For pay range of Rs. 75 and 
above but below Rs. 100, the H.R.A. was Rs. 15. Madras was also upgraded as ‘A’ class 
city from 1-1-1964, from which date the workers of Madras Port Trust started getting 
H.R.A. on the same basis as for the employees of Bombay and Calcutta ports. The H.R.A. 
for ‘A’ class cities from 1-7-1965 is Rs. 15 p.m. for basic pay below Rs. 100 p.m. and it 
is 15% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 20 and maximum of Rs. 300 p.m. for basic 
pay above Rs. 100 but below Rs. 3000 p.m. These rates are applicable to the port emplo¬ 
yees of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The HRA rates for Mormugao Port Trust em¬ 
ployees are Rs. 7-50 p.m. for pay below Rs. 75 p.m., Rs. 10 p.m. for basic pay of Rs. 75 
to Rs. 100 p.m. For basic pay between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200, it is Rs. 15 p.m. and for basic 
pay above Rs. 200 the rate of HRA is 1\% of basic pay. The port employees of Visakha- 
patnam &. Cochin are being paid HRA on the same basis as for Government employees 
in ‘C’ class cities. These rates are 7£% of basic pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 7-50 
for employees drawing a basic pay below Rs. 500 p.m. and for higher paid employees 
HRA is an amount by which pay falls short of Rs. 536 per month. 

4-1-43 Changes in the rates of C.A. &. H.R.A. from 1947 onwards have been 
mentioned in Annexures VII <Sc VIII. 

Educational Assistance Scheme : 

4'l-44 The benefit under this scheme falls under two categories, (1) children’s 
education allowance and (ii) reimbursement of tuition fees. Employees drawing pay upto 
Rs. 349 p.m. are entitled to children’s education allowance for their children (between 
5 &. 18 years) staying and studying away from the place of duty (a^Rs. 10 p.m. for pri¬ 
mary classes and @Rs. 15 p.m. for middle and secondary classes subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 50 p.m. Port Trust employees drawing pay upto Rs. 600 p.m. are entitled to reim¬ 
bursement of tuition fees prescribed by the Government of the State in which the school 
is situated for corresponding classes in Government schools in respect of their children 
studying in middle and secondary schools and in pre-university classes. 

Special Pay & Special Allowances : 

4-1-45 Besides basic pay, D.A., C.A. &. H.R.A., there is also a system of paying 
special pay and special allowances to the employees of the port authorities. The special 
pay is for carrying out additional duties and allowances are meant to compensate for spe¬ 
cial conditions of work. If details regarding the various types of allowances paid in the 
ports are required, Annexure IX may be seen. 

Ex-gratia : 

4-1-46 Ex-gratia payment in lieu of bonus to the major port trust employees is 
being made since the year 1965-66. For each accounting year it is at the rate of 4% of 
salaries or wages to every class III and class IV employees, including shore workers belong¬ 
ing to ‘B’ &. ‘C’ categories, provided they have worked in the establishment for not less 



so 

than 30 working days in the respective accounting year. The salary or wages for the pur¬ 
pose of ex-gratia are being calculated in accordance with the definition of “salary” or 
“wages” in clause 21 of section 2 of the Bonus Act. Ex-gratia is also payable to piece¬ 
rated workers and the “salaries” or “wages” drawn by them are determined on the basis 
of the notional scale of pay applicable to them for the purpose of provident fund con¬ 
tribution. 

Working Hours : 

4 ■ 1 • 47 The working hours for all employees, except for those working in the 
offices and workshops, are 8 hours.a day for the morning shift. The working hours for 
the 2nd & 3rd shifts are different in different ports. In Bombay Port, in the 2nd and 3rd 
shifts, the working hours of shore workers, shed staff, cranemen, stevedoring workers, 
foodgrain handling workers, chipping and painting workers, etc. are six hours. In Cal¬ 
cutta Port, the Commissioners’ shore workers, shed staff, cranemen and stevedoring 
workers work 7 hours and 8 hours in the 2nd and 3rd shifts, respectively. In Madras 
Port, the working hours in the 2nd and 3rd shifts for similar categories of workers as have 
been mentioned in the case of Bombay Port, are 6| hours. In Cochin Port, the workers 
on sites work in two shifts of 8 hours’ duration; the working hours being 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. to 3 a.m., with one hour interval. For other categories of workers, who work 
round the clock, the normal working hours in all the ports are 8 hours per shift. 

4-1-48 In sections designated as “administrative office”, the working hours range 
from 6 to 6-| hours on week days and from 3 to 3-| hours on Saturdays. Certain categories 
of workers (time keeping staff of the Engineering and Port Departments) of the Bombay 
Port Trust used to have working hours in a week. The working hours of these cate¬ 
gories of employees have also been brought* on par with those prescribed for the indoor 
clerical staff mentioned above. 

4-1-49 The workers of the Chief Mechanical Engineer’s workshops outstations 
connected with general maintenance, work for 46 hours a week in Calcutta Port, while 
they work for 47-|- hours in Bombay and Madras Ports. Various sections of the the ports 
are functioning in different shifts. Hospitals, dispensaries, & first aid, fire service, conser¬ 
vancy, stores, marine department, etc. have different shift hours depending upon the 
nature of work in each section. The conservancy staff of the health department, for exam¬ 
ple, performs work in two spells of three hours each and thus their weekly working hours 
are 36 hours. The fire service staff is considered to be on 12 hours’ duty. So is the case 
of some other categories of employees, whose work is of an intermittent nature. Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of the All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation, the ore handl¬ 
ing workers of the port of Calcutta have no fixed working hours and they can be called 
upon to work at any hour of day and night for work, which is assigned to them depending 
upon the availability of work, etc. There is a distinction in the matter of working hours 
between the indoor and outdoor staff. 

Night Shift Weightage : 

4-1-50 Except where there is already a built-in-weightage in the shape of reduced 
working hours, weightage is given for night shift work for the period between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. at the rate of ten minutes per hour to the workers under the port authorities. 
In some ports, the stevedoring workers and other port workers are given slightly higher 
wages for working in the night shifts. In Bombay, Madras and Kandla Ports, the workers 
employed by the port authorities have fixed shorter working hours for same wages as 
available to them for working in the day shifts. 

Overtime Payments : 

4-1-51 The overtime payments are now governed mainly by the Government 
decision! on the Report of the Officer on Special Duty, Shri P. C. Choudhury, incor¬ 
porated in Govt. Resolution dated 20th July, 1958. Prior to this resolution of Govern¬ 
ment, the employees of the Ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were entitled to over¬ 
time at double the ordinary rates of wages, as provided in the Minimum Wages (Central) 
Rules, while the rates of overtime admissible to corresponding employees at the ports 
of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla were lower. This was because the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948 applied to the former set of ports, while it did not apply to the latter set of ports, 
as they were not being administered then by “local authorities”. In pursuance of the 

*By an award of the Central Government Industrial Tribunal No. 2, Bombay dated 2nd June, 1969. 

tPublished in Gazette of India, Extraordinary, Part I, Sec. I of July 21, 1958. Notification Resolution 
No. 23-PLA(87)/58, dated 20th July, 1958 of Ministry of Transport and Communications. 
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recommendations of the Officer on Special Duty, the rates of overtime payments as the 
ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam &. Kandla were also brought on the level prescribed 
in the Minimum Wages (Central) Rules—whether or not the Minimum Wages Act appli 
ed to the employees of those ports. 

4-1-52 The remaining staff in the port trusts has been divided into two categories 
(i) those governed by the Minimum Wages Act or Factories Act, and (ii) others. The 
employees coming under category (i) receive overtime payment at twice the ordinary 
rates of wages. The others, who were not covered either by the Minimum Wages Act 
or Factories Act and who were mostly members of supervisory staff, were being paid 
overtime under departmental rules subject to certain ceiling based on percentage of pay. 
No orders prescribing the basis on the which overtime should be paid to these employees 
were issued by the Government. On the other hand, Government recommended to the 
port authorities to review this matter with a view to seeing whether certain lower ranks 
of supervisory staff, whose overtime work can be closely controlled by their superiors, 
can be given overtime at double the ordinary rates of wages, as recommended by the 
Officer on Special Duty. 

4-1-53 Overtime payments to workers covered by the Minimum Wages Act and 
the Factories Act are made on the basis of emoluments consisting of basic, D.A., H.R.A. 
and C.A., i.e. the entire time-rate wage is taken into account as emoluments for the 
purpose of overtime payments. Cargo handling workers are paid overtime as provided 
under Incentive/Piece-rate Schemes. Overtime is now calculated by port authorities assum¬ 
ing that the workers earn their monthly wages by working for 8 hours a day and 30 days 
a month. On this basis the ordinary rate of wages per hour comes to 1/240 of the monthly 
wages of a workman, for others it is 1/200. 

4-1-54 In view of the Government orders in force for the time being and as fixed 
by the port authorities, the existing position regarding overtime payments can be sum¬ 
marised thus. For work over and above 48 hours a week or 9 hours a day, the port workers, 
are paid overtime at twice the ordinary rate. Where the scheduled working hours are less 
than 48 hours a week, overtime is paid at the rate varying from single rate of gross wages 
to 1| times of basic pay. In some cases, as in Calcutta Port, certain classes of employees, 
such as crews of outgoing vessels, are paid overtime on the basis of a percentage of their 
gross wages. According to recent decision of Government, flotilla staff and shore crews 
of the Bombay Port have been granted 4 hours fixed overtime. 

4-1*55 Certain categories of employees are being paid fixed overtime allowances, 
because of the peculiar circumstances of their working conditions. The particulars of 
monthly regular overtime emoluments have been stipulated in Annexure X. 

Fringe benefits available to employees of port authorities : 

4-1-56 Besides wages and allowances, the employees of the port authorities also 
get leave facilities, leave travel concession, retirement benefits, housing and medical faci¬ 
lities. Moreover, facilities of canteens, workers’ clubs, co-operative credit societies, pri¬ 
mary schools, scholarships for children, etc. are also available to these employees. The 
leave facilities in the case of employees of the port authorities are more or less the same 
as for Government employees. They also get leave travel concession on Central Govern¬ 
ment rates. The retirement benefits consists mainly of CPF@ 8-1/3% of pay plus special 
contribution to gratuity at the rate of ^ month’s pay for every year of qualifying service, 
subject to a maximum if 15 months’ pay*. Those who are not governed by CPF (Employees 
joining service on or after 1-1-1962 at Calcutta &. after October 1965 at other ports or 
those who have exercised option in favour of pension) are covered by death-cum-retire- 
ment gratuity or pensions of different types. 

4-1-57 The ports have made provision for housing for their employees, but the 
percentage of employees who have been provided with houses and the standard of housing 
considerably differ from port to port. Some categories of workers are provided with free 
quarters, if the nature of their duties requires their presence near their place of work. 
A statement of such free housing is given in Annexure XL 

4-1-58 All the ports have provided medical facilities of one type or other; these 
are either hospitals or dispensaries. Some ports are running departmental canteens with 
a view to providing refreshments and beverages at reasonable prices. The list of benefits 
provided by the ports is quite long, but the nature and standard of these benefits vary 
considerably from one port to the other. Since it was not possible to give a complete 
description of all the benefits, the information to the extent available has been mentioned 
in Annexure XII. _____ 

*Pay for this purpose includes all elements of total wage. 
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SECTION (it)—STEVEDORE LABOUR 
Employment of Dock Workers : 

4 • 2 • 1 The cargo from the ships is unloaded on the shore or overside into lighters. 
The process of loading cargo into the ships may also be either from shore or from lighters. 
In connection with this loading and unloading of cargoes, labour is engaged on the shore, 
on board the ship and in the lighters. The port authorities supply labour for work on the 
shore. But in most of the ports for bulk foodgrains/fertilisers, workmen are aslo employed 
by the Food Corporation of India; other bulk cargo is handled by the workmen employed 
by consignees. The work of loading &. unloading of cargo into or from the ship is done 
by dock workers engaged through stevedores, who act on behalf of the ship. For cargoes 
handled in lighters generally, the lighter crew perform the duties of loading & unloa¬ 
ding. 

4-2-2 The stevedores or the stevedoring companies carry on their business under 
a license granted by the port authorities on an annual basis. These licensed stevedores 
have also to register themselves with the dock labour boards, 

Decasualisation of Dock Workers : 

4-2-3 The shore workers were brought under a scheme of decasualisation first 
in 1944 in Madras Port; Calcutta and Bombay Ports following in 1948. In other ports, 
decasualisation of shore workers took place in subsequent years. The stevedore workers 
have also been brought under schemes of decasualisation in all the major ports except 
in Kandla and Paradeep. At Kandla, however, a dock labour board has been constituted 
from October, 1968 for administering the Kandla Unregistered Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Scheme, which has already come into force and Kandla Dock Wor¬ 
kers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, which is yet to come into focre. The schemes 
under which the dock workers have been decasualised are Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Schemes of different ports, which are administered by the respective 
dock labour boards. The stevedore workers covered under the Scheme, are usually re¬ 
ferred to as registered stevedore workers. 

4-2-4 Prior to registration of dock workers under the decasualisation schemes> 
there was no security of employment and the wages of these workers varied with the con¬ 
tractors. There was a lot of agitation and various measures were taken to meet this situa¬ 
tion. The action of the Bombay Stevedores Association in 1949 of registering workers 
and allotting them work in rotation was the first step towards decasualisation. The first 
decasualisation scheme was, notified by the Govt, of India for Bombay Port in 1951. Sche¬ 
mes for other ports followed. These schemes are almost identical in important details and 
their main purpose is to ensure greater regularity of employment for dock workers and 
to secure adequate number of dock workers for the efficient performance of dock work. 
They apply to the class of workers specified in the schedules attached to the respective 
schemes. Prior to the actual introduction of. scheme the usual practice is to constitute 
a dock labour board. Except in Mormugao, where the scheme was introduced simulta¬ 
neously with the constitution of the board, there is always some time lag between the for¬ 
mation of the board and introduction of the scheme. The dates of Boards’ formation and 
implementation of the schemes are mentioned below : 



Port 







Date of boards’ 
constitution 

Date of im¬ 
plementation 
of scheme 


1 







2 

3 

Bombay 








9-4-1951 

1-2-1952 

Calcutta 








2-9-1952 

5-10-1953 

Madras . 








14-7-1953 

16-8-1954 

Visakhapatnam 








30-11-1959 

15-6-1961 

Cochin . 








29-9-1959 

5-11-1962 

Mormugao 








22-4-1965 

22-4-1965 

Kandla . 








26-10-1968 



Continuance of Decasualisation Process : 


4-2-5 The process of decasulation of workers in the ports is still continuing. The 
new categories considered fit for registration are, however, being first listed and given 
rotational booking in order to determine, in practical working conditions, the actual 
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number of workers required for various aspects of work. Under this arrangement, and 
with a view to initiating and continuing the regulation of employment of certain other 
classes of dock workers working in connection with the process of loading and unloading 
of ships on board or on shore, unregistered dock'workers’ schemes or listing schemes have 
already been formulated and introduced in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
as per recommendations of Vasist Committee* (1955), under the Unregistered Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Schemes. There is, however, no uniformity in these 
schemes in the three ports. The process of decasualisation of workers in the ports is a 
continuous one, e. g. till 31st January 1969 chipping and painting workers were listed 
workers under the Bombay Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Scheme, 1957, but from 1st February, 1969 onwards these workers have gained the 
status equivalent to registered stevedore workers under the Bombay Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1951. 

Administration of Decasualisation Schemes : 

4-2-6 Both the registered and unregistered dock workers schemes are being admi¬ 
nistered by the dock labour boards consisting of an equal number of members repre¬ 
senting Central Government, dock workers, and the employers of dock workers and 
shipping companies. The Chairman of a board is nominated by the Central Govt. Usually 
the Chairman of the port authority is nominated as such. 

4-2-7 Under the Schemes, administrative bodies are constituted to carry on day 
to day administration of the decasualisation schemes. The boards are mainly concerned 
with the formulation of policies and overall supervision over the functions of the admini¬ 
strative bodies. They also assess the strength of dock workers for efficient running of 
the port and registered workers for this purpose, and also maintain a register of employers. 
The administrative body allots workers to registered and/or listed employers and makes 
payments due to the workers under the schemes. At all Ports, where Decasualisation 
Schemes are in operation, the respective Stevedores Associations have been constituted 
as administrative bodies. 

4-2-8 The workers are divided into two groups, monthly and reserve pool. The 
former is under the direct employment of stevedores, while the reserve pool workers, 
also called daily workers, are under the direct control of the dock labour boards. The 
workers in the reserve pool are, allotted work in strict rotation, so that all of them get an 
equal share of employment. The schemes provide for payment of guaranteed minimum 
wages, attendance wages and disappointment money. A minimum wage of 21 days in a 
month is now guaranteed to all registered workers in all ports, except in Mormugao Port 
where the period of guaranteed wage is 18 days. For the days an employee offers himself 
for employment and not allotted any work, he is paid an attendance allowance of Rs. 1 • 75 
per day in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and Rs. 1-50 elsewhere. When such workers, 
after having been booked, present themselves for work and work cannot be provided 
to them within a stipulated time, they are paid disappointment money. The cost of ope¬ 
rating the scheme is met out of a levy collected from the stevedores as a percentage of the 
gross time rate wages of the workers employed by them from the boards’ registers. The 
amount is utilised for making payment of guaranteed minimum wage, attendance wage, 
disappointment money, leave allowance, provident fund, gratuity and other benefits. 
The Boards also collect a separate levy for meeting the cost of welfare and medical faci¬ 
lities. 

4*2-9 The Boards determine wages and allowances for workers and lay down 
their conditions of service, including the hours of work. They have also been vested with 
powers of devising suitable piece-rate schemes, etc. They maintain proper accounts and 
registers, arrange for the training of the workers and the measures for the health, welfare 
and safety of the workers. They maintain welfare funds under the Dock Workers (Regu¬ 
lation of Employment) Schemes, and provide various welfare measures for the benefit 
of the workers, including medical benefits, canteen facilities and, in some ports, workers’ 
quarters. Educational, recreational and other welfare facilities are also provided under 
these schemes. The administrative bodies have been given disciplinary powers in all the 
major ports where the schemes are functioning. 

*Appointed in January, 1955 to enquire into the working of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Em¬ 
ployment) Schemes and the feasibility of decasualising other categories of labour covered by the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948; in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. In the 
light of its Report dated 7th September, 1955, Govt, amended the existing schemes and listed more cate 
gories of workers under the listing schemes. 

7—4 L&.E/69 
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Registered Workers : 

Categories of workers registered : 

4-2-10 The categories of workers, who can be registered under the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Schemes at the ports, where they have been implemented, 
are mentioned below : 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Cochin 

Visakhapatnam 

Mormugao 

Foremen 

Dock Foremen 

Foremen 

(Serang) 

Gen. Foremen 
(Sarang) 

Dock Fore¬ 
men 


Chargemen . 

Hatch Fore¬ 
men. 

•• 




Stevedore Tindels 

Sirdars 

Tindels 

Tindels 

Tindels Se¬ 
nior &. Ju¬ 
nior Leading 
Mazdoors. 

Gang Leaders 

•• 

Mates 

• • 

• • 



Stevedore workers 

Khamalis 

& 

Rollias 

Stevedore Maz- 
doors. 

Stevedore Maz- 
doors. 

Stevedore 

Mazdoors. 

Gang Workers 

Winch-drivers 

Winchmen 

Winchmen 

Winchmen 

Winchmen 

Winchmen 

Hatch Foremen 
(Signallers). 

• • 

Signallers 

• • 

Signaller-cum- 

Tippers. 


Tally & Sorting 
Clerks. 

Khalasis 

Tally Clerks 

Riggers & Rig¬ 
ger Tindels. 

Tally Clerks 

• • 

Tally Sorting 
Clerks and 

table clerks. 

Tally Clerks 

Tally Clerks 

• • 

* ♦ 

• • 


Stitchers and 
Stitcher Mais- 
tries. 



While most of the above categories have been registered in different major ports the 
categories of foremen and chargemen in Bombay have not been registered as provided 
in the Scheme but are permanent employees of stevedore employers. A few categories 
w ich still remain to be regisrered, are foremen (sarang) in Madras, general foremen (sa- 
rang) in Cochm and deck foremen in 'Visakhapatnam. The number of registered workers 
under the various dock labour boards at the time of their constitution and as they are at 
present are : 


Dock Labour Board with year of formation No. of regd. No. of workers 

workers when on 30-6-1969 
DLB was 
formed 


Bombay (1952) 
Calcutta (1953) 
Madras (1954) 
Visakhapatnam (1961) 
Cochin (1962) 
Mormugao (1965) 


3,449 

4,069 

9,369 

: 11,123 

1,031 

2,208 

915 

1,449 

1,832 

1,812 

3,476 

3,212 


, J^ TE '~7 In Kai ) dl t, Port > registration work has just begun and it is likely that the scheme would cover 
about 500 workers initially. 


Working conditions of Registered Dock Workers : 

4-2.11 As in the case of employees of the port authorities a brief survey of the 
wage development in the case’of stevedore workers would also be desirable, particularly 
with a view to tinderstanding the improvements that have taken place in their working 
conditions due to the decasualisation schemes for stevedore labour and formation of 
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dock labour boards at the various major ports. With this aim in view the conditions pre- 
valent before the formation of dock labour boards and the changes that have occured 
thereafter in respect of each of the major ports, where dock labour boards where formed, 
have been discussed. 

Registered Workers in Bombay : 

4.2.12 Various systems of employment of dock workers were prevalent prior 
to the constitution* of the Bombay Dock Labour Board. Originally the stevedore em¬ 
ployers obtained their requirements of stevedore labour through middle men known 
as serangs, maistries, sirdars, who worked as contractors of this labour. This position 
continued upto the year 1947. Consequent upon a stevedore labour strike from 15-11-47 
an agreement was reached between the Bombay Stevedores’ Association and the Bombay 
Dock Workers’ Union, for decasualisation of stevedore workers and for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee for the purpose. As an interim measure, the stevedores decided 
to do away with the serangs and began to pay direct to the labour at the rates of wages 
set out in an agreement in respect of various categories of stevedore workers. From 1948, 
therefore, the stevedore labour in Bombay Port began to be employed from amongst 
the workers registered with the Bombay Stevedores’ Association. From 1-1-1949, a further 
step was taken in the direction of decasualisation of this labour by forming a pool of 
workers by this Association. This arrangement continued till the formation of the Bom¬ 
bay Dock Labour Board, from which day all stevedore workers were registered and given 
booking by rotation. The scheme has undergone some modifications as a result of the 
Bombay Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956. 

4.2.13 In 1947 the working hours were 9 hours for day shift and 8 hours for night 
shift, but from 1948 they were reduced to 8 hours for day shift and 6 hours for night shift. 

4.2.14 Stevedore workers in Bombay consisted of categories like tin dais, hatch 
foremen (signallers), winch drivers, khalasis and stevedore workers. Their wages were 
first revised by agreements in 1947, and ir April, 1948. There was an increase in dearness 
allowance in 1949. The Bombay Dock Labour Board adopted wage structure prevalent 
at the time of its formation. Subsequent change in the wage rates came about in 1956 due 
to the introduction of piece-rate scheme under a decision of the Labour Appellate Tri¬ 
bunal. Since then the basic wages have remained the same, but there have been changes 
in total emoluments due to additional dearness allowance and two interim reliefs granted 
by the Wage Board. The wages of the stevedore workers at the time of formation of 
Bombay Dock Labour Board and the current wages, both in respect of daily rated and 
monthly rated workers, are given below : 


I. Daily rated 


When Dock Labour Board 
was formed 




Current Wages 


Basic 

D.A. 

Total 

Basic Add. 

DA. 

(at 215) 

I.R. 

Total 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3-50 

1-75 

5-25 

Tindals 

• 

5-25 

3-77 

0-45 

9 47 

2-50 

1-75 

4-25 

Sr. Workers . 

• 

. 4-25 

3-77 

0-45 

8-47 

2-12 

1-75 

3-87 

Jr. Workers 






2-50 

1-75 

4-25 

Hatch Foremen 

. 

. 4-25 

3-77 

0-45 

8-47 

2-50 

1-75 

4-25 

Winch Drivers 

. 

4-37 

3-77 

0-45 

8-59 

2*50 

1-75 

4-25 

Khalasis 

. 

4-62 

3-77 

0-45 

8-84 




Tally/Sorting Clerks 

• 

5-25 

3-77 

0-45 

9-47 




11. Monthly rated 





93-00 

45-00 

138-00 

Tindals 

. 

. 138-00 

98-00 

11-80 

247-80 

68-00 

45-00 

113-00 

Sr. Workers . 

. 

. 113-00 

98-00 

11-80 

222 -80 

58 00 

45-00 

103-00 

Jr. Workers . 

. 

. 103-00 

98-00 

11-80 

212-80 

68-00 

45-00 

113-00 

Hatch Foremen 


. 113-00 

98-00 

11-80 

222-80 

68-00 

45-00 

113-00 

Winch Drivers 

• 

. 116-25 

98-00 

11-80 

226-05 

68-00 

45-00 

113-00 

Khalasis 

• 

. 132-75 

98-00 

11-80 

242-55 


•Date of constitution of the Board is 9-4-1951. Date of implementation of the Bombay Dock Worker* 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme is 1-2-1952. 
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Stream allowance 

4.2.15 Such of the stevedore workers in Bombay, who work on ships in stream 
get an allowance known as ‘Stream allowance’• At the time of the formation of the Dock 
Labour Board (9-4-51), this allowance was Rs. 1.25 per shift for tirdals and Re. 0.75 
per shift for other workers. From 1-2-1968, the rates are Rs. 1.75 per shift for tindals 
and Rs. 1.25 per shift for other workers. 

Registered Workers in Calcutta : 

4.2.16 The wages of the stevedore workers in Calcutta, before their decasualisation, 
were those which were prevalent from 15-1-1951 onwards, as a result of an agreement. 
They were the following : 


Daily-rated Monthly-rated 







Day 

Shift 

Night 

Shift 

D.A. per 
Shift 

Wages 

D.A. 

Deck Foremen 


* 


• * 

Rs. 

8-00 

Rs. 

9-00 

Rs. 

3-25 

Rs. 

215 

Re. 

Hatch Foremen 

• 

4 



5-00 

6-00 

3-25 

(including 

D.A.). 

160 


Tally Clerks 

♦ 

• 

♦ 


3-06 

4-06 

3-25 

(including 

D.A.). 


Winchmen . 

♦ 

• 

• 

• ♦ 

2-50 

3-50 

3-25 

80 

55 

Sirdars . 

• 

♦ 

• 


5-00 

5-81 

3-25 

100 

55 

Mates » 

« 

* 



3-00 

3-56 

3-25 

80 

55 

Sr. Khamalis 

♦ 

4 

* 


2-50 

2-94 

3'25 

70 

55 

Jr. Khamalis 

♦ 

« 

4 

* 

2-06 

2-44 

3-25 

60 

55 

Sr. Rollias « 

• 

• 

4 

• t 

1-56 

1-94 

3-25 

58 

55 

Jr. Rollias . 

• 

4 

4 

* • 

1-50 

1-75 

3-25 

55 

55 


These wages were adopted by the Calcutta Dock Labour Board towards the end 
of 1953. The above mentioned daily rated reserve pool workers work in three shifts, 
9 hours in the day shift, 7 hours in the afternoon shift and 8 hours in the night shift, with 
an hour’s recess in the day shift and half an hour’s recess in the others. They work in 
gangs composed of one sirdar, one mate, four khamalis ard three rollias. 

4.2.17 Subsequent changes in the wages oi the monthly workers were made 
first from 25-5-1955 by an agreement and then under an award of the Central Govern¬ 
ment Industrial Tribunal, Calcutta, from 1-11-1967. The wages of tally clerks were also 
revised under an arbitration award of 1-6-1962. The amount of D.A., which was being 
paid at the Government rates, was merged in the basic wage of the different categories of 
registered workers from 9-10-1963. As a result of increases in the dearness allowance 
rates of these workers, from time to time, the following are the cuirent rates of wages 
of both reserve pool and monthly workers : 



Pool Workers 


Monthly Workers 

Day 

A/N and 

D.A. at 

Wages D.A. at 

Shift 

Night 

Shift 

215 

215 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 


Deck Foremen 



11-25 

12-25 

146-00 

337-50 

146-00 

Hatch Foremen 



8-25 

9-25 

146-00 

247-50 

146-00 

Tally Clerks 



7-31 

8-31 

122-00 


• . 

Winchmen . 



5-75 

6*75 

122-00 

172-50 

122-00 

Sirdars 



8-25 

9-06 

146-00 

247-50 

146-00 

Mates 



6-25 

6-81 

122-00 

187-50 

122-00 

Khamalis 



5-75 

6-19 

122-00 

172-50 

122-00 

Rollias 



4-81 

5-19 

98-00 

144-30 

98-00 

In addition, the workers get Rs. 

11-80 per month as 

Interim Relief, recommended by th< 


"Wage Board. 
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Registered Workers’in Madras : 

4*2* 18 Prior to 1951 the stevedore workers in Madras used to be employed through 
tindals, who were also disbursing wages to them and issuing tokens for entry into the 
harbour. After 1951, the stevedores were compelled by the Madras Port Trust to main¬ 
tain permanently 10 tindals, 10 winchmen ard 4 supervisors. The employment of casual 
workers, however, continued through the agencies of tindals. There were two shifts each 
cf 12 hours duration. The strength of gangs varied with the cargo; for the general cargoes 
the gang consisted cf one tindal, two winchmen and nine mazdoors and for bulk and bag 
cargoes, it consisted cf one tindal, two winchmen and eleven mazdoors. The gang for 
handling iron and steel cargo consisted of 4 mazdoors. There was no uniformity 
in wages, as each stevedoring firm was paying differently. 

4 * 2 * 19 With the formation of Madras Dock Labour Board in 1953, the regis¬ 
tered formen, tindals, winchmen and mazdoors, began getting the following rates of 
wages : 


Basic D.A. Total 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Foremen . . . . . . . . . . 2-75 1*12 3*87 

Tindals.2*50 M2 3-62 

Winchmen . . . . . . . . . . 2*50 1*12 3*62 

Mazdoors . . . . . . . . . . 2*25 1*12 3*37 


4*2*20 The above wages were revised from time to time. The existing wages 
(basic, D.A., etc.) are as under : 


Basic D.A. I.R. Total 

R^. . Rs, . Rs. Rs. 

Tally Clerks.. 5*75 4*07 0-39 10-21 

Tindals. 5-12 4-07 0-39 9*58 

Winchmen ........ 4‘62 3-27 0-39 8-28 

Signallers. 4 *42 3-27 0-39 8-08 

Mazdoo-s. 4-12 3-27 0-39 7*78 


Registered Workers in Cochin : 

4-2*21 Prior to 1952 the stevedore labour was under contract system of employ¬ 
ment. No authentic record of the wage system then prevalent is available. It was, how¬ 
ever, a fact that there were no fixed wage rates for these workers. After a general strike 
in the year 1953, the contract system was replaced by the labour unions taking the res¬ 
ponsibility of supplying workers according to the I'equirements of the various steve¬ 
dores. The Madura Award* of 1954 laid down the principles regarding recruitment 
of labour, their rotational booking and wages under a piece-rate system. The award also 
provided for the formation of an administrative committee consisting of representatives 
of workers, stevedores, steamer agents and Government to look after the recruitment 
and employment of workers. The workers were classified into general and bag cargo 
workers and coal and sulphur handling workers. The wages which were fixed separately 
for workers employed in the day shift and night shift, were as follows : 


Day Night 

Shift Shift 


Rs. Rs- 

Mazdoors . . . . . . . . . • • . 4*50 5*50 

WinchDrivers ........... 5-50 6*50 

Tindals ............ 5-75 6*75 

*A dispute in respect of decasualisation, payment of wages and other service conditions of stevedore, 
lighterage and head-load labour in the port of Cochin, was referred by tire Central Government, in 1951 
to Shri E. Krishnavnurthy, Industrial Tribunal at Madura. This Tribunal’s award published under Ministry 
of Labour, Norifieution No. SRO/1027, dated, 11th March, 1954 is generally known as the ‘Madufa Awaid’ 
of 1954 and considered a milestone in the history of Cochin Port, as thereby changes of far reaching nature 
were brought about in the method of labour employment, wage payments, etc. 
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Over time wage at double the time rate wage per hour was also prescribed by the award. 
For mazdoors, it was at the rate of Rs. 1 • 13 per hour when overtime was in continuation 
of day shift, and Rs. 1 • 25 per hour when it was in continuation of night shift. 

4-2-22 All these wages were in relation to a standard output fixed for different 
cargoes. Where the output of a gang was below the standard output, the wages were 
reduced proportionately, but for higher output, the workers were rewarded by payment 
of extra incentive bonus. The administrative committee was responsible for settling the 
disputes that might arise from time to time. 

4-2-23 Despite the Madura Award, labour continued to be supplied by the labour 
unions on receiving indents from the respective stevedores, and this arrangement lasted 
till the starting of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme. Simultan¬ 
eously with the introduction of this scheme, a piece-rate scheme was also initiated. 
The tally and table clerks were also subsequently decasualised and brought under the dock 
labour board as registered workers from 15-2-1966. 

4-2-24 The time rate wages for day and night shifts each of 8 hours, remained the 
same as were fixed by the Madura Award, but changes came about in the wages by way of 
enhanced D.A., as sanctioned by the Government from time to time and the two interim 
reliefs granted by the Wage Board. The following is, therefore, the latest position of 
wages of the day shift workers under the Cochin Dock Labour Board. 

(In Rupees) 






Basic 

wage 

Enhanced 
D.A.(215) 

I.R. 

Total 

Tindels 

• • • * 

• 

* 

5-75 

2-77 

0-39 

8-91 

Winch Drivers 

• ♦ * * 

♦ 

• 

5-50 

2-77 

0-39 

8-66 

Mazdoors . 

♦ ♦ » • 


• 

4-50 

I'll 

0-39 

7-66 

Talley Clerks 

♦ • ♦ • 

• 

X. 

5-75 

2-11 

0-39 

8-91 

Table Clerks 

. 

4 


7-50 

3-57 

0-39 

11-46 


4-2-25 The system of paying attendance allowance of Re. 1 a day was introduced 
in 1962, which has since been increased to Rs. 1 ■ 50 a day. The tally and table clerks are 
also paid attendance allowance of Rs. 1 • 50 per day if they report for work and no work 
could be provided to them. All workers including tally and table clerks employed in 
night shift are paid a night shift allowance @Re. 1 per night shift over and above their 
earnings for the shift. The tally clerks employed in the general cargo vessel are paid an 
incentive of Re. 0 • 25 per hour for the first 4 hours of the effective working period and 
Re. 0 • 50 per hour thereafter. The sorters attached to the hook are paid 50% of the in¬ 
centive that works out in the case of tally clerks of that hook. 

4-2*26 Workers are paid a special allowance at the rate of Re. 0-75 for mazdoors, 
Rs. 1 • 25 for tindels and Re 1 for tally and table clerks, whenever they work on vessels 
berthed in stream. The mazdoors who work as signallers are paid Re. 0-25 per shift as 
signalling allowance in addition to their wages. 

4-2-27 Overtime at double the time rate is paid to the time-rated workers and an 
allowance equal to l/8th of the time rate wage for an hour is paid to the piece-rated workers 
over and above the piece-rate wages for the work done during the overtime period. 

Registered Workers in Visakhapatnam : 

4-2-28 Prior to the introduction of decasualisation scheme*, the Visakhapatnam 
Stevedores’ Association was maintaining a pool of 30 gangs of stevedore mazdoors, who 
were engaged by rotational booking. The maistry was accepting booking on behalf of his 
gang and filling vacancies from a list of casual workers maintained by him. He was also 
receiving wages on behalf of his gang. Of the 30 gangs, 20 were ‘A’ category gangs and the 
rest were ‘B’ category gangs. The former were guaranteed 15 days’ employment in a 
month, while there was no such guarantee for the latter. There were 3 shifts and a worker 
could be employed in more than one shift. Besides the pooled mazdoors, the respective 
stevedores were employing other categories of workers like tindels, winchmen, gang 

boys, etc. ___— 

*Vi sa khapatnam Dock Labour Board was constituted in 1959 Dock Workers (Regulation of Em¬ 
ployment) Scheme was introduced in 1961. 
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4*2*29 The wage rates of the stevedore workers, just before the formation of the 
Dock Labour Board were of the following order : 


Category W ages 

per day 


Rs. 

Maistries . . . . . . . • • • • • 5*25 

Mazdoors ............ 3-25 

Tindels . . . . . . . . . • • • 3*75 

Winchmen . . . . . . . . . . • • 3*47 

Gangboys . . . . . . . . ■ . • • • 3*25 


There was an incentive bonus scheme for the discharge of foodgrains at the rate of Rs. 1 * 03 
per tonne over and above 64 tonnes per hook. 

4*2*30 With the introduction of the scheme in 1961, the Dock Labour Board 
registered 11 stevedores as employers. The categories of employees registered were : 
foremen, tindels, winchmen, T/signalmen, mazdoors (reserve pool) mazdoors (sub-pool), 
and casual mazdoors. Some more categories of workers were registered later, namely 
leading mazdoors from 1964-65, casual foremen from 1965-66, and tally clerks from 1st 
September, 1966 onwards. Stitchers were registered from 22nd April, 1967. The composi¬ 
tion of gang under the scheme is eight mazdoors and one leading mazdoor. Vacancies 
in mazdoor category are filled in from casual mazdoors. The Board has also formed gangs 
of four stitchers each and shortages are made good from casual stitchers. The gangs work 
in three shifts, first shift being of eight hours and second and third shifts being of six and 
a half hours each. 

4*2*31 The wage rates of the workers which were prevalent from 15th June, 1961 
(date of implementation of the scheme), were revised on 16th October, 1963 and since 
then the basic wage rates have remained the same, but dearness allowance underwent 
several changes. The wage rates given below explain the past and the present position : 


Wages in the past i.e. Wages at present 



From 

15-6-61 

From 

16-10-63 

Basic 

D.A. 
at 215 

I.R. 

Total 

Tindels 

5-20 


5-45 

2-41 

0-39 

8*25 

Winchmen . 

5*05 

5-30 

5*30 

2-41 

0-39 

8-10 

T/Signalmen 

3*87 

4*12 

4*12 

2*41 

0-39 

6*92 

Sr. Leading Mazdoors . 

5-87 

6-12 

6-12 

2-41 

0-39 

8*92 

Jr. Leading Mazdoors 

4*87 

5*12 

5-12 

2-41 

0-39 

7*92 

Mazdoors 

3-87 

4*12 

4*12 

2-41 

0*39 

6-92 

Stitchers 

. 


4*12 

2-41 

0*39 

6*92 

Stitchers Maistries 

. 

. . 

5*12 

2*41 

0-39 

7*92 

Tally clerks 

, . . 

. . 

5*12 

2*41 

0*39 

7*92 


Registered workers in Mormugao 

4*2*32 Prior to May, 1963, the gang workers required for stevedoring work were 
recruited through muccadams and winchmen were the employees of the individual steve¬ 
dores. A gang consisted of 12 workers and winchmen consisted of a set of five, one of 
whom acted as a signaller. Muccadams were paid Rs. 42 per hazree of 80 tons, out of 
which they were paying Rs. 36 per hazree of 80 tons to the workers. A winchman was 
being paid a monthly wage of Rs. 120 for the first hazree of 80 tons and the set of five 
winchmen was getting Rs. 17*60 for each additional hazree of 80 tons. This position 
continued till May, 1963, when the Stevedores Association formed a pool of gang workers 
and introduced the system of rotational booking. In November, 1963, there came a wage 
increase and the gang workers were paid Rs. 3*32 for the first hazree of 80 tons, Rs. 3*50 
for the second and Rs. 3*70 for the third. The winchmen joined the pool in January 
1965 and their wages were fixed at Rs. 4*40 for the first hazree of 80 tons and Rs. 4*70 
for the second and Rs. 5 for the third. 
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4-2-33 The Mormugao Dock Labour Board was set up on 22nd April, 1965 and 
the gang workers and winchmen were registered as reserve pool workers. Their wages 
remained the same as were prevalent before registration. Subsequently they were paid 
dearness allowance and also interim relief granted by the Wage Board. If a cargo of 80 
tons is handled in a shift of eight hours, a gang worker is paid a total wage of Rs. 5-71 
per shift consisting of Rs. 3-32 as basic and Rs. 2-39 as dearness allowance and interim 
relief and a winchman is paid a total wage of Rs. 7-54 per shift consisting of a basic 
wage of Rs. 4*40 and dearness allowance and interim relief of Rs. 3-14. For the second 
additional handling of 80 tons, the basic wage of a gang worker is Rs. 6 • 82 and for a winch- 
man Rs. 9 • 10 per shift and for the third handling it is Rs. 10 • 52 per shift for a gang worker 
and Rs. 14-10 per shift for a winchman. Besides basic wage, dearness allowance and 
interim relief are also paid, which do not change with the increase in output. 

Present position at Kandla Port 

4-2-34 At Kandla Port, the Kandla Dock Labour Board has been constituted* 
from 26th October, 1968, for operating (i) Kandla Unregistered Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Scheme, 1968 and (ii) Kandla Dock Workers (Regulation of Em¬ 
ployment) Scheme. The first mentioned scheme has already come into effect and an ad¬ 
ministrative body, consisting of Joint Director (Food), Deputy Director (Accounts) and 
Assistant Director (Labour), has been appointed to administer this scheme which applies 
to the workers handling foodgrains, fertilisers and other cargoes imported/exported or 
cleared by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The categories of workers covered by 
the scheme are shed foremen, fillers, loaders, pallawalas, pallawalis and stitchers. The 
second scheme has also been published in the Gazette'of India of 18th October, 1968 
in draft form. When implemented, it will apply to the stevedoring w-crkers like hatch- 
foremen, tindels, tally clerks, signallers and mazdoors. It is estimated that about 2,500 
workers would be covered by these schemes. 

Prevalent wages of dock workers in ports : 

4-2-35 The wage rates of the various categories of dock workers under the di¬ 
fferent dock labour boards, have been dealt with above. For a comparative study of 
the wages of dock workers in the country, we would first deal with wages at the lowest 
level and then with the wages of other categories of dock workers. 

4-2-36 The lowest paid workers are designated as senior workers in Bombay, 
rollias in Calcutta, mazdoors in Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam, and gang workers 
in Mormugao. The details of their basic pay, dearness allowance, interim relief are shown 
in the statement below : 


Dock Labour Board 

Category 

_\ . — 

Basic 

DA. 

(at 215) 

I.R. 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay 

Workers 

4-25** 

3 - 77f 

0-45 

8-47 

Calcutta 

Rollias . 

4-81 

3-27 

0-39 

8-47 

Madras 

Mazdoors 

4-12 

3-27 

0-39 

7-78 

Cochin 

Mazdoors 

4-50** 

2-77+ 

0-39 

7-66 

Visakhapatnam 

Mazdoors, Stitchers 
and T Signalmen. 

4-12 

2-41 

0-39 

6-92 

Mormugao . 

Gangwovkers 

3-32 

1 -94 

0-45 

5-71 


Wages of other registered stevedore workers : 

4-2-37 Wages of the categories of registered stevedore workers, other than the 
lowest paid, are not amenable to comparison and a statement in this respect may not 

♦Government of India, Ministry of Labour, Employment & Rehabilitation Notification No. 634' 
1/66-Fac. II, dated 26th October, 1968. 

♦♦Basic and dearness pay. 

| Additional dearness allowance. 

^Enhanced dearness allowance. 
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htr^outr^es^ & shift) of these ca " ° f “**- 


Category 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

At 215 index number 

Cochin Visakha- Mormugao 
patnam 

Deckforemen 



16-51 





Hatchforemen 

♦ 


13-51 





Sr. Leading Mazdoors and 







Sr. Workers 

• 

8-43 


. 


8-92 


Tindels 


9-47 

.. 





Sirdars 



13-51 





Mates 



10-71 





Rollias Khamalis . 



10-21 





Winchdrivers Winchmen 


8-59 

10-21 

8-28 

8-66 

8-10 

7-64 

Signallers (Hatchforemen 

at 






Bombay) 


8-40 

, . 

8-08 

, , 

6-92 


Tally clerks 


9-47 

11-77 

10-21 

8-91 

7-92 


Sorting clerks 


9-47 

, , 





Table clerks 


, , 

, , 


11-46 



Khalasis . 


8-84 

, , 

, . 




Stitchers 


. * 

, , 

• • 

. . 

6-92 


Stitcher Maistries 


, , 

. . 

, , 

, . 

7-92 



Practice of paying additional dearness allowance and interim relief : 

4 • 2 • 38 The practice of paying additional dearness allowance and interim relief 
to the registered workers is different in different ports. Both the dearness allowance 
and interim relief are paid to the monthly workers on monthly basis; but the daily-rated 
workers are paid the additional dearness allowance and interim relief according to the 
practice mentioned below : 


Registered workers under Dock Labour Board 

Basis of paying additional dearness allowance 
and interim relief 

Bombay ..... 


Monthly amount of dearness allowance and 


interim relief divided by 26. No payment 
on days of attendance. 

Calcutta ..... 

♦ ♦ 

. Monthly. 

Madras ..... 

• • 

. Monthly. 

Cochin ..... 

. 

, Monthly. 

Visakhapatnam .... 

• 

. Monthly amount divided by 30. No payment 
on interim relief on days of attendance. 

Mormugao ..... 

• 

. Same as in Bombay. 


Benefits and facilities available to registered workers : 

4-2-39 By and large the dock labour boards follow the Central Government rates 
in respect of dearness allowance, children’s educational allowance and reimbursement 
of tuition fees. The facility of leave travel concession, also on Central Government pat¬ 
tern, is available to registered workers of dock labour boards, other than those working 
at Visakhapatnam and Mormugao ports, to whom this facility has not yet been extended. 

4-2-40 Under the provisions of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Schemes, guaranteed minimum wages in a month, attendance allowance, disappointment 
money, number of paid holidays, etc. have to be fixed by the dock labour boards. The 
schemes stipulate that a reserve pool worker, who is available for work but for whom 
no work is found, shall be paid attendance allowance at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per day, 
as fixed by the concerned dock labour board for the days on which he attends for work, 
as directed by the administrative body. Similarly, guaranteed minimum wages can be 
fixed by a dock labour board from 12 days to 21 days in a month. The boards started 

8—4 L. & E./69 
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with the minimum attendance allowance of Re. 1 per day and 12 days guaranteed mini- 
mum wage, but at present the minimum attendance allowance in different ports is either 
Rs. 1-75 or Rs. 1-50 per day and, except in Mormugao, the guaranteed minimum has 
reached the maximum limit provided under the schemes. The existing position in respect 
of both these facilities is shown below : 


Dock Labour Board 








Minimum 

Guaranteed 

Wage 

Minimum 

Attendance 

Allowance 









Days 

Rs. 

Bombay 

• 

* 

* 

• 


• 

. 

21 

1-75 

Calcutta 

• 

• 

• 



♦ 


21 

1-75 

Madras 


. 

♦ 



* 


21 

1-75 

Visakhapatnam 


• 

♦ 



. 


21 

1-50 

Cochin . 

• 

. 

. 



. 


21 

1-50 

Mormugao 



• 



• 


18 

1-50 


Disappointment money is payable when a worker in the reserve pool presents himself 
for work and for any reason the work for which he has attended cannot be commenced 
or proceeded and no alternative work can be found for him and he is relieved within two 
houis of his attending for work. However, in Calcutta, disappointment money is paid 
only when the worker is relieved before the commencement of work in the shift. The 
minimum amount of disappointment money fixed by the scheme is equal to half the wage 
rate, inclusive of dearness allowance appropriate to the category of the worker, but a 
worker detained for more than two hours has to be paid full wages inclusive of dearness 
allowance. 

4-2-41 Provident Fund contribution is @8 1/3% of gross wages* in all the dock 
labour boards, except in Bombay where it is 8% and gratuity is paid by all the dock labour 
boards at the rate of 15 days wages for every completed year of service, except at Mor¬ 
mugao Port where the proposal to extend this facility is still under consideration. 

4'2-42 Leave benefits such as earned leave, sick leave, casual leave, etc. are avail¬ 
able to the workers but the quantum of leave varies with each dock labour board. 

4-2-43 Dispensaries have been provided and payments are made towards the 
purchase of special drugs recommended by the board’s medical officers. Financial assist¬ 
ance is given to the employees and their families in acute distress and also when they are 
suffering from chronic diseases of long duration. Calcutta Dock Labour Board is the 
only one for the present which has a hospital of its own. At Bombay, the Board has arrange¬ 
ments for cases of hospitalisation of workers and their family members. At other places, 
cases fit for hospitalisation are referred to the nearest hospital and cost incurred is reim¬ 
bursed to the extent admissible. 

4-2-44 The dock labour boards have also provided for welfare measures, such as 
schools, libraries, scholarships and subsidised canteens. They also assist workers’ clubs 
by giving grants and donations and by meeting expenses for conducting sports, etc. 

4-2-45 Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Visakhapatnam have constructed some 
houses for their workers for which rent is charged, but Cochin and Mormugao have no 
such facility. Mormugao Dock Labour Board, however, pays Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per men¬ 
sem to the gang wotkers and winchmen, respectively, as house rent allowance. Madras 
Dock Labour Board is the only one which has got the Block Holiday Scheme under which 
workers are allowed to go to holiday resorts for a period of 15 days and the Board bears 
50 per cent of the expenses. 

4-2-46 The details of the benefits and facilities provided by each of the dock 
labour boards have been furnished in Annexure XIII. 

Listed Workers : 

Background of Listing Schemes ; 

4-2-47 "While considering the question of decasualisation of categories of workers 
other than already registered, the Vasist Committee took into view the registration posi¬ 
tion in some ports as it was then existing and recommended that new categories of workers 

*Pav fi>~ pu~pose* of provident fund, gratuity ii.e. special contribution) and ex^ratia payment is 
“basic wage’s” as defined in the Employees Provident Fund Act plus the allowances which are speeded for 
nnrnose of deducting provident fund contribution and interim relief, city compensatory allowance and 
piece-rate earnings, wherever applicable, (house rent allowance and overtime excluded). 
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under consideration for registration should first be listed and after getting some experience, 
the question of their registration should be considered. Government accepted the recom¬ 
mendations and in pursuance thereof has formulated schemes for listing unregistered 
workers for the ports ot Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. A scheme for the listing of 
foodgrain workers has come into force in Kandla Port also from 28th October, 1968. 
The object of the unregistered dock workers schemes is also to regulate employment of 
dock workers and to ensure efficient performance of work by those workers. 

4 • 2 • 48 The schemes provided for the listing of chipping and painting workers in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; coal stevedoring and coal bunkering workers in Bombay 
and Calcutta; foodgrain workers in Bombay; salt workers, stitchers and baggers only 
in Calcutta and for workers handling chemicals and fertilisers in bulk, ores, coal, scrap 
iron and sulphur in bulk in the port of Madras. Foodgrain handling workers in Kandla 
have also been listed recently. 


Listed workers in Bombay : 

4 • 2 - 49 All the categories of workers, which were to be listed, have in fact been 
listed under the Bombay Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Scheme. To start with, the dock labour board had listed on 1-4-1958 approximately 
1200 chipping and painting workers and 300 coal workers. The strength of these workers 
has now gone down. As on 1-9-1969 the chipping and painting workers were 908 and 
coal workers were only 7. 


C hipping & Painting Workers 

4*2-50 The chipping and painting workers are employed directly by listed em¬ 
ployers, who have formed an association. This association runs a pool of listed chipping 
& painting workers from 1-4-1958 and the listed employers obtain their requirements 
of labour from this pool. The workers are given work on rotation and the wages are paid 
by the association, which in turn, recovers the wages from the listed employers. The 
wages and service conditions of the chipping and painting workers have been determined 
by a bipartite agreement between the employers and workmen. It may be mentioned here 
that the chipping and painting workers in Bombay Port have been registered from 1-2-1969. 

4*2*51 The rates of wages, as they exist to day, for various categories of chipping 
and painting workers are as under : 

(In Rs. and paise) 


Category Basic D.A. Addl. I.R. Total Total 

D.A. monthly 

wage 


Tindels . . . . 3*87 


Outboard workers Cabin 2*37 
painters .... 


Persons working on masts, 
funnels and derricks . . 2*37 


Inboard/Boiler workers . 2*12 


1*88 

3*77 

*30 
+ •15 

9-97 

259-2 

6-00 

265-22 

1*88 

3*77 

•30 
+ •15 

8-47 

220-22 

6-00 

226*22 

1*88 

3*77 

•30 
+ •15 

8-47 

220-22 

6-00 

226-22 

1*88 

2*73 

•30 
+ *15 

7-18 

186-68 

6-00 


192*68 


Coal Workers 

4*2*52 The employment of coal workers is diminishing every day, as the number 
of ships using coal is now going down owing to the modem ships being either oil fired 
or diesel driven. The wages and service conditions of coal workers were also determined 
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by a bipartite agreement between the employers and the workmen. On an average they 
were getting employment only for 8 to 9 days in a month. As stated earlier, the number 
of coal workers has gone down and it is understood that the listing scheme in respect of 
these workers has now been suspended. The wages of coal workers in Bombay have, 
therefore, no more than a historical significance and they are being mentioned below, so 
that they may provide comparison with similar workers in other ports. The daily rates 
of wages for these workers as fixed under an agreement were as follows : 


Category 






Basic 

D.A. 

Total 


1 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Coal winchmen .... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

5-50 

2-25 

7-75 

Coal stagemen .... 

. 

♦ 

. 

. 

* 

4-75 

2-00 

6-75 

Other coal workers 

. 

. 

» 

♦ 

• 

4-75 

2-00 

6-75 

Coal morpias .... 

* 

• 

* 

♦ 

» 

4-75 

2-00 
+ 1-50 

8-25 

Coal workers (filling the baskets) 

. 


• 

♦ 

♦ 

4-25 

2-00 

6-25 

Pankies ..... 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

* 

4-25 

2-00 

6-25 

Coal trimmers .... 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

4-75 

2-00 

6-75 


The subsequent increases in the wages of such of the few coal workers as have continued 
under the scheme were due to increase in dearness allowance and interim relief. 


Foodgrain workers 

4*2*53 The foodgrain handling workers have been listed under the Bombay Un¬ 
registered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Amendment Scheme, 1963. 
This scheme provides for listing of foodgrain handling workers who were then employed 
by contractors appointed by the Food Ministry. It also provides for listing of contractors, 
the foodgrain handling workers listing scheme came into effect from 16 th June, 1963 and 
as against 1948 workers in 1964-65, there were 3,668 workers in 1965-66 and 3,260 
workers in 1966-67. The total number of foodgrain workers as on 1st January, 1968 stood 
at 4,527. 

4 • 2 • 54 The Board has initially listed the contractors. But when the contract system 
was abolished and the foodgrain handling operations on shore were departmentalised, the 
Board listed the Food Ministry as an employer of the foodgrain workers from 1st August, 
1964- The Board carries on its responsibilities of administering the foodgrain workers 
scheme through its Administrative Body. The Administrative Body of the Dock Labour 
Board, therefore, allots foodgrain workers for work of the Food Ministry and pays them 
wages directly. The foodgrain workers are also covered by an incentive scheme. 

4-2-55 The wages and service conditions of foodgrain workers have been deter¬ 
mined by means of a bipartite agreement between the Food Ministry and the workmen. 
The wages that are being paid to them at present are mentioned below : 


Category Daily D.A. Interim Total 

wage at 215 relief 
index 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Loading muccadams Filling muccadams . 

6- 79 

1-94 

0-45 

9-18 

Machine mazdoors muccadams Tank/sweeprs muc¬ 
cadams ........ 

6-79 

1-94 

0-45 

9-18 

Loaders, fillers and stitchers ..... 

4-40* 

1-94 

0-45 

6-79 

Tank sweepers machine mazdoors palawalas, pala- 
walis, palawala sorters ..... 

4-00 

1-94 

0-45 

6-39 

Palawala stitchers ....... 

3-75 

1-94 

0-45 

6-14 


♦Minimum wage. 
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Listed workers in Calcutta : 

4-2-56 The listed workers in Calcutta consist of (a) chipping and painting workers, 
and (b) baggers, stitchers and salt workers. 

Chipping and Painting Workers 

4 * 2 * 57 The workers coming under this category are sirdars, tindels, D/L* workers 
and general workers. The existing position of wages of chipping and painting workers 
would be clear from the following statement : 

Basic wages per shift D.A. Interim Total daily rate 

- per relief wage** 

Morning A/N &. month per - 

shift night &. per month Morning A/N &. 

shift day 215 & per shift night 

index day shift 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sirdars 

• 

• 

8-75 

9-75 

80-00 

2-77 

11-80 

0-45 

11-97 

12-97 

Tindels 

• 


4-50 

5-25 

50-50 

1-71 

11-80 

0-45 

6-66 

7-41 

D/L workers 

• 

♦ 

4-75 

5-25 

50-50 

1-71 

11-80 

0-45 

6-91 

7-41 

General workers 

• 

• 

3-37 

3-87 

50-50 

1-71 

11-80 

0-45 

5-53 

6-03 


Baggers, Stitchers, and Salt Workers 

4 • 2 • 58 The salt workers are foremen, weighment in-charge, weighment supervisors, 
chappadars, sirdar/supervisors, slicemen, chamchiyas, winchmen, and weighment clerks. 
The existing wages of the baggers, stitchers and salt workers consist of basic wage, which 
is higher for the afternoon and night shifts than for the morning shift, monthly dearness 
allowance and monthly interim relief. The details of their wages are mentioned below : 


Category 


Basic wages per 
shift 

Morning A/N and 
shift night 

shift 

D.A. 

per 

month 
at 215 
index 

Interim 

relief 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Foremen ..... 

* 

11-25 

14-25 

96-00 

11-80 

Weighment incharge 

. 

11-25 

13-25 

96-00 

11-80 

Sirdar/supervisors 

. 

11-00 

14-00 

96-00 

11-80 

W /supervisors .... 

. 

10-25 

12-25 

80-00 

11-80 

Weighment clerks 

. 

9-25 

11-25 

80-00 

11-80 

Stitchers ..... 

* 

6-00 

7-00 

72-50 

11-80 

Slicemen ..... 

• 

5-75 

6-00 

72-50 

11-80 

Winchmen ..... 

. 

5-75 

6-75 

72-50 

11-80 

Chappadars .... 

♦ 

5-19 

5-44 

72-50 

11-80 

Chamchiyas .... 

. 

5-12 

5-37 

72-50 

11-80 

Baggers ..... 

. 

4-75 

5-00 

50-50 

11-80 


Listed workers in Madras : 

4-2-59 In Madras the Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Scheme was notified on 27th July, 1957. It applies to all the categories of workers men¬ 
tioned in the scheme, namely, chipping and painting workers and shore labour handling 
chemicals, fertilisers (including rock phosphate in bulk), ore, scrap iron, sulphur in bulk 
and coal and bunker coal. 

*Draught/Letter workers. 

**In addition tney get mid-stream allowances at Re. 1 per day. 
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4 • 2 • 60 The rates of wages and service conditions of the listed workers have been 
determined by mutual agreements between the labour and employer representatives. The 
wages of listed workers originally agreed to between the parties before the Regional 
Labour Commissioner (Central) have undergone changes. The existing position of 
wages of these workers is given below : 


I. Chipping and Painting Workers 


Category 



Basic 

wages 

D.A. at 
215 index 
and in¬ 
terim re¬ 
lief 

Total 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cleaners and sweepers 

..... 

4 

3-00 

3-25 

6-25 

Cleaning 

» 4 . . 4 

. 

4-00 

3*25 

7*25 

Chipping and painting . 

. . 4 4 4 

4 

4-00 

3-25 

7*25 

Rigging beam batches . 

• « * 

4 

4*25 

3*25 

7*50 

Stage painting 

4 14 4 4 

4 4 

4-50 

3*25 

7*75 

Caulk'ng 

* 4 4 4 * 

4 

4-75 

3-25 

8-00 

Mazdoors (in general) 

* 

, « 

5*25 

3-25 

8-50 

Letter painting 


. 

6-25 

3-25 

9-50 

Tindel (in general) 

..... 

* 

6-25 

3-25 

9*50 

Mast painting 



6-75 

3-25 

10-00 

II. Shore workers 


Handling sulphur 


Others 


Category 

Basic D.A. & 

Total 

Basic 

D.A. & 

Total 


wages interim 


wages 

interim 



relief 



re lief 



Rs Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Mazdoors 

4-50 2-39 

6*89 

2-39 

2-16 

4-55 

Maistries 

5-50 3-25 

8-75 

4-94 

3*25 

8-19 

They are also entitled to attendance allowance and 

mooring allowance each of 

Re. 1 per day. 






III. Coal Workers 









Basic 

D.A. at 

Total 

Category 



wages 

215 in- 






dex 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Mazdoors 



4-12 

2-29 

6-41 

Winchmen . 



4-62 

3-24 

7-86 

Maistries 

. 


5-12 

3-24 

8-36 

Serangs 

. 

• 

5-62 

3*24 

8-86 


Wages of lowest p aid listed workers under the various dock labour boards ; 

4*2*61 The: wages of the lowest paid categories of listed workers in the three ports 
of Bombay, Calcut ta and Madras are given below. Along with these wages, however, the 
wages of foodgrai in workers in Calcutta and Madras, though not listed, have also been 
mentioned for the sake of comparison. 


Chipping and } painting workers 
Coal workers 
Foodgrain wo rkers 


Bombay Calcutta Madras 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5-53 

6-18 

6*25 

6-75 

. . 

6*41 

6*14 

6*86* 

2*75* 



(female) 

3-25 



(male) 


♦Unlisted vf/o rkers. 
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Benefits and facilities for listed workers : 

4-2-62 Attendance allowance @Rs. 1 -50 is being paid to listed workers at Bombay 
and Calcutta and Rs. 1-75 at Madras. Minimum guaranteed wage in Bombay is 21 days 
for chipping and painting workers and 18 days for foodgrain workers. While in Calcutta 
it is 18 days for chipping and painting workers, and listed baggers and stitchers, in Madras 
and minimum guarantee is for 12 days for all categories of listed workers, i.e. chipping 
and painting workers, coal and foodgrain workers. The benefits of attendance money, 
guaranteed wage, leave, medical facilities, retirement benefits, etc. for the listed emp- 
ployees, have been mentioned in details in Annexure XIII along with similar facilities and 
benefits available to the registered workers. 

Staff of dock labour boards : 

4-2*63 The staff of the dock labour boards and of their administrative bodies 
consists of various categories of employees. The office staff consists of clerks, accountants, 
cashiers, peons, farashes, watchmen, etc. Since the dock labour boards also provide for 
hospitals, dispensaries, canteens and other welfare facilities, categories of employees 
such as nurses, pharmacists, compounders, ward boys, ambulance cleaners, X-Ray 
attendants, laboratory attendants, canteen managers, canteen supervisors, canteen workers, 
etc. are also employed by them. 

4-2*64 The pay scales of most of the employees of dock labour boards and their 
administrative bodies are more or less the same as those of similiar categories of employees 
of port authorities. The dearness allowance, house rent allowance, compensatory allow¬ 
ance, educational allowance are also the same as for the employees of the port authorities. 
The basic pay scales, on which the various categories of employees are engaged in the 
offices of the dock labour boards and their administrative bodies, have been mentioned 
in Annexure XIV. 

Directly employed stevedore workers : 

4-2-65 In addition to stevedore workers registered with the dock labour boards, 
stevedores also directly employ certain categories of employees in connection with their 
stevedoring work. They are known, as direct employees of the stevedores or “non-DLB 
Employees”. Their service conditions are being determined mostly by bipartite agree¬ 
ments. In Bombay, for example, standardisation of wages and working conditions of 
these employees have already been achieved through agreements between Bombay Ste¬ 
vedores Association and the concerned union of the employees. But this is not so in 
Calcutta, where the wages of employees directly employed by the stevedores differ from 
one member of the Stevedores Association to the other. 

4-2-66 The categories of employees and their nomenclature are also not exactly 
the same. What is in Bombay a head foreman, is a deck foreman in Calcutta and foreman 
in Madras and Cochin. In Cochin a foreman is also called a chargeman. A chargeman in 
Bombay is known as hatch foreman in Calcutta. Carpenters, stitchers and watchmen are 
employed at all the ports, and are called as such. The riggers are also employed at all the 
ports but in some ports their designation differs as for example they are known as khalasis 
in Bombay. Clerks are at some ports called tally clerks and at other tally and sorting 
clerks. In the following paragraphs we deal with the available information regarding wages, 
etc. of these categories of employees in different ports. 

Bombay Port 

4-2-67 The members of the Bombay Stevedores’ Association directly employ 
(a) head foremen, (b) supervisors, (c) chargemen, (d) dock clerks, (e) monthly tally/sorting 
clerks, (f) sweeping gang tindels, (g) sweeping gang workers, (h) carpenters, (i) stitchers 
(shivnars) and (j) sweepingmen and sweepingwomen. The number of these employees 
was 584 regular and 456 casual (444 men and 12 women) in 1964. These employees have 
been listed from 1st (October 1964 under a bipartite agreement. In connection with the 
nature of work of the workers under consideration, it may be pointed out that head fore¬ 
men are engaged by the stevedores on board the ships to supervise the work of gang 
workers in connection with loading and unloading operations. Chargemen are engaged 
to assist the head foremen. Dock clerks and tally/sorting clerks are engaged for the pre¬ 
paration of mate receipts, manifests, index work, delivery of cargo, etc. and for the tally/ 
sorting of the cargo on the shore and in the ships’ holds. Stitchers or shivnars are engaged 
for repairing bag cargo damaged in the course of loading/unloading operations. Sweeping- 
men/sweepingwomen are engaged for collecting spillage of bagged and bu'k cargo, such as 
grains, etc. both on board and on shore. Cleaning gangs are engaged for cleaning the ships’ 
holds and decks either before loading or during the process of unloading or after unload¬ 
ing. 
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4'2-68 Wages of monthly paid workers, like head foremen and cargo supervisors 
Gr. I, Gr. II and Gr. Ill, chargemen, tally/sorting clerks were fixed in 1948 after an agree¬ 
ment with the union. Those wages underwent a change of substantial nature in 1958 
as a result of a consent arbitration award by Shri F. Jeejeebhoy and the scales of pay were 
revised and enlarged and dearness allowance was also increased. The wage position of the 
monthly employees in 1965, as compared to the one obtaining in 1948, is shown in the 
following statement : 


Wages in 1948 



Existing wages 



Category 

Scale of pay 

D.A. 

Category 

Scale of pay 

Addl. 

D.A. 

l.R. 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Head Foremen and 
Wharf Cargo 

Supervisors. 

Gr. I : 320-20- 
440. 

Gr. 11 : 220-15- 
310. 

Gr. Ill : 140-10- 
200. 

70 

p.m. 

50 

to 

70 

40 

to 

45 

Foremen ‘A’ 

400-20-480-25- 

530-35-600. 

146 

to 

120 

11-80 

557-80 

to 

731-80 

Tally clerks/Sorters 

75 

35 

p.m. 

Foremen ‘B* 

Supervisors 

‘A’ 

235-10-255-15- 

400 

400-20-480-30- 

540. 

146 

146 

to 

11-80 

11-80 

392-80 

to 

557-80 

557-80 

to 

Chargemen 

90 

35 

p.m. 

Supervisors 

‘B’ 

235-10-255-15- 

400. 

123 

146 

11-80 

674-80 

392-80 

to 

557-80 




Tally clerks/ 
Sorters. 

120-5-175-7*- 

190 

98 

to 

122 

11 -80 

229-80 

to 

323-80 




Dock clerks 

135-7-182-8- 

211-9-220-10- 

230. 

98 

to 

146 

11-80 

244-80 

to 

387-80 




Chargemen 

180-10-245 

122 

11-80 

313-80 






to 

146 


to 

402-80 


4-2-69 The wages of daily-rated workers of the stevedores were also slightly 
revised as a result of the Labour Appellate Tribunal’s award in 1956. Subsequ-nt changes 
in the wages of these workers have come about only by way of increase in dearness allow¬ 
ance, additional dearness allowance and interim relief. In consequence thereof, the mini¬ 
mum wages of workers directly employed by the stevedores, which were Rs. 2 per day 
prior to the award went up to Rs. 4’76 per day in 1965. The wage rates of the daily-rated 
employees before 1956 and now are as under : 


Wages during pre-award 
period 

Category 

Wages and Addl. 

D.A. as 

from 1-9-1968 

Basic 

D.A. 

Total 

Basic 

D.A. 

Addl. Interim 

D.A. Interim 
relief 

Total 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2-50 

1-37 

3-87 

Sweeping Gang Tindels 

2-62 

1-75 

2-77 

0-41 

7-59 

1 37 

1 -00 

2-37 

Sweeping Gang workers 

1 -62 

1 -75 

2-73 

0-45 

6-55 

, , 

, . 


Carpenters .... 

1 -25 

1 -75 

2-73 

0 45 

618 

2-75 

, , 

2-75 

Stitchers .... 

1 -25 

1-75 

2-73 

0-45 

6-18 

2-00 

. . 

2-00 

Sweepingmen and Sweeping- 

1 -62 

1-75 

2-73 

0-45 

6 55 

to 


to 

women. 






2-75 


2-75 








Calcutta Port 

4-2-70 In Calcutta Port the directly employed stevedore workers are chief clerks 
or supervisors, assistant clerks or assistant supervisors, tindels, cleaning gang workers, 
carpenters, gunnymen, markers and winchmen. The information about wage rates avail¬ 
able in respect of such employees in Calcutta shows that there is no standardisation of 
wages. The wages differ from one stevedore to the other and, therefore, an idea can be 
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had only about the minimum and maximum daily or monthly wages. Besides the basic 
pay, which is higher for the afternoon and night shifts than for the morning shift, addi¬ 
tional dearness allowance and interim relief granted by the Board are also paid. The 
chief clerks are employed both on daily and monthly basis. The minimum daily wage 
of a chief clerk is Rs. 11*19 for the morning shift and Rs. 12*19 for the afternoon/night 
shift. The maximum, both for morning and afternoon/night, shift is Rs. 18*33 per 
day. The minimum and maximum wages of monthly paid chief clerks are Rs. 297*80 
and Rs. 418*80, respectively. They get the same dearness allowance of Rs. 151*00 and 
interim relief of Rs. 11 • 80, but there is a difference in the basic pay, minimum being Rs. 
135 per mensem and maximum being Rs. 256 per mensem. The supervisors, who are 
monthly paid, also receive same remuneration as chief clerks. The daily-paid supervisors, 
however, get a minimum total wage of Rs. 16*08 and a maximum of Rs. 18*33 per day. 
They get the same dearness allowance and interim relief as mentioned in the case of daily- 
rated chief clerks. The assistant clerks and assistant supervisors are paid more or less the 
same minimum and maximum wages, namely Rs. 9*99 and Rs. 13*80, respectively for the 
morning shift. For the afternoon and night shifts they get a rupee more like other employees. 
The minimum and maximum basic wages of these employees are Rs. 4 and Rs. 7* 81 per 
day, respectively. They get additional dearness allowance of Rs. 5 • 43 per day and interim 
relief of Re. 0*56 per day. 

4*2*71 The gang workers, who are meant for cleaning the holds, etc., consist 
of a tindel and a number of workers depending upon the magnitude of the job. The wages 
of tindels are uniform in all the establishments. They are paid Rs. 3 • 50 per day for morn¬ 
ing shift and Rs. 4*00 for the afternoon/night shift, i.e. 50 paise more than the morning 
shift. They are also paid Re. 0*74 towards additional dearness allowance and interim relief 
and thus they get a total wage of Rs. 4*24 for morning shift and Rs. 4*74 for afternoon/ 
night shift. The basic wage of the cleaning gang workers is, however, not the same in 
different units. Their daily minimum and maximum wages are Rs. 2*25 and Rs. 3*00, 
respectively, for the morning shift, and for the afternoon/night shift, they get 25 paise 
more. The amount of additional dearness allowance and interim relief, that is being paid 
to the cleaning gang workers, is the same as for the tindels and, therefore, their total 
wage is between Rs. 2*99 and Rs. 3 *74 for morning shift and between Rs. 3*24 and 
Rs. 3*99 for the afternoon/night shift. 

4*2*72 The rest of the employees ate carpenters, markers, gunnymen and watch¬ 
men. The carpenters are employed for repairing broken cases of cargo, removal of feeders, 
etc. Carpenters and the markers are paid the same wages as the cleaning gang workers, 
mentioned above. The gunnymen consist of a tindel and workers, they are paid on the 
same basis as the tindels and workers of cleaning gang. The watchmen are engaged on a 
consolidated wage of Rs. 3*50 to Rs. 4*28 per day under the terms of an award of the 
Central Government Industrial Tribunal, Calcutta. 

Madras Port 

4*2*73 In Madras, the categories of workmen directly employed by the members 
of Madras Stevedores Association are (a) foremen, (b) supervisors, (c) receipt/tally clerks, 
(d) carpenters, (e) stitchers, (f) markers, (g) sweepers and (h) watchmen. The foremen 
supervise the work of the gang workers on board the ship in connection with loading 
and unloading operations. The supervisors supervise the work on board, both of labour 
and clerical staff. The receipt/tally clerks prepare mates’ receipts, manifests, etc. and carry 
out the work of tallying and sorting of the cargo on shore and in the ships’ holds. The 
stitchers are engaged for stitching and repairing damaged/torn bags. The markers stencil 
packages with the vessel’s name while they are being unloaded. The carpenters are engag¬ 
ed to repair broken packages. According to the available information, received from the 
Madras Stevedores Association and the union concerned, the wage rates of stevedores’ 
daily paid employees in Madras are : 


Category 

Basic 

Dearness 
allowance 
&. Interim 
relief 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Supervisors .......... 

5-00 

2-46 

7*46 

Clerks .......... 

4*50 

2-46 

6*96 

Sweepers (women) ........ 

2*25 

1*75 

4*00 

Markers, carpenters, riggers, basket menders, stitchers, watch¬ 
men, mazdoors ......... 

4*00 

1*75 

5-75 


9-4 L&E/69 
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The pay scales of monthly paid employees are not uniform. An idea about the minimum 
and maximum wages paid to these employees can only be given. The monthly super¬ 
visors’ wage scales are Rs. 70-5-115 per mensem, minimum and Rs. 75—10—125— 12—185— 
15-260-20-360 per mensem, maximum and those of the clerks are Rs. 58-5-108 per 
mensem, minimum and Rs. 60-6-120-15-270-18-360 per mensem maximum. They are 
also paid dearness allowance varying from firm to firm and in keeping with the practice 
prevailing in the concerned firm, for other employees, who are not dock workers. The 
result is that some workers are paid dearness allowance, which is linked to Consumer 
Price Index number and others are being paid on an ad hoc basis as a percentage (120-150%) 
of the basic pay. Interim relief of Rs. 11*80 per mensem is also paid to these employees. 
Besides, they also get working allowance of Rs. 1*50 to Rs. 2 * 00 per shift, free food on 
board and medical allowance. 

Cochin Port 

4'2*74 Directly employed stevedore workers in Cochin Port consist of foremen, 
rlggers/chargemen, stitchers and cleaning gang workers. They work in a shift of eight 
hours’ duration and practically most of them are daily-rated; their existing minimum 
and maximum wages, inclusive of allowances, like dearness allowance and interim relief, 
are as shown below : 


Minimum Maximum 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Sr. foremen 


. 

10*69 

13*38 

Jr. foremen 

• 


7-38 

10-00 

Riggers/chargemen 

* 

• 

7-91 

9-91 

Stitchers and cleaners 

. . 

. 

6-65 

6-65 


Besides the above, all workers are given Re. 1 as night allowance when employed for work 
during night shift. Except stitchers and cleaning gang workers, they also get 20 paise 
as boat allowance per shift for crossing the channel to reach the work spot and getting 
back. 

Visakhapatnam Port 

4*2*75 Categories of workers at present directly employed by the stevedores at 
Visakhapatnam, consist of supervisors, gunny supervisors, gunny clerks, deck sweepers, 
deck sweepers’ maistries, hatch cleaners, hatch cleaners’ maistries, watchmen, carpenters, 
carptenter helpers, foremen. ‘A’ grade and foremen ‘B’ grade. The existing total wages* 
dearness allowance, and interim relief of these workers are the following : 


Category 


Total wages 
per shift 


Rs. 


Supervisors. 8-90 

Gunny supervisors . . . . • . • • • • 8-80 

Gunny clerks ........... 5*61 

Deck sweepers ........... 4'83 

Deck sweeper’s maistry .. • 5-83 

Hatch cleaners ........... 5 -08 

Hatch cleaners’maistry ......... 6 08 

Watchmen .....••••••• 5-83 

Carpenters ...••••••••• 6'43 

Carpenter helpers . . . • • • • • • • 4 00 

Foremen,‘A’grade - • • • • • • • • • 9-18 

Foremen, ‘B’ grade • • • • • • • • • • 8-18 


The above wages are inclusive of dearness allowance of Rs. 1*69 and interim relief of 
Re. 0 • 39 per shift. The first seven categories of workers are covered by the unregistered 

dock workers’ scheme. ____ 


‘Furnished by the Visakhapatnam StevedoreJAssociation. 
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M ormugdo Port 

4-2-76 Information received from three stevedores out of the 12 working in Mon 
mugao Port shows that they employ foremen/chief foremen, assistant foremen, head 
supervisors, tally clerks snd supervisors, launch drivers, tindels, khalasis (house gang,) 
time keepers, barge ordering (B. O.) clerks and asstt. weigh-bridge (A.W.) clerks, chief 
winchmen, car drivers, etc. They are on time scales, but the scales differ from stevedore 
to stevedore. The minimum and maximum pay scales of these employees are furnished 
below : 


Category 

Minimum 

Maximum 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Chief foremen 

300-12 -50-425-EB-15-500 

350-15-500-20-600 

Foremen .... 

200-12-50-325-15-400 

195-12 • 50-270-15-390-EB-20- 
510. 

Assistant Foremen/*Head su¬ 

125-7 -50-170-10-250-EB-12 -50 

.. 

pervisors. 

-325. 


Tally clerks 

80-5-110-6-158-EB-7-200 

115-7-185-10-235 or Rs. 5 per 
day in one unit. 

Supervisors 

80-5-110-6-158-EE-7-200 

200-10-300-EB-l 2 -50-362 • 50 

Timekeepers/B.O. *ckrks 

125-8-205-EB-10-255 


AW. clerks* 

195-00 

• ♦ 

Launch drivers 

140-7 • 50-170-10-250-EB-12 ■ 50- 
325. 

• * 

Tindels .... 

140-7■50-170-10-250-EB- 

172-7 -25-222-75-EB-ll -25- 


12-50-325 

312-75. 

Drivers* .... 

172-7 -25-222 -75-EB-ll -25- 
312-75. 


Chief winchmen* . 

190-00 

.. 

Deck hand* 

113-6-155-EB-8-25-221 

. . 

Khalasis* . . . . 

90-5-110-6-158-EB-7-200 



4-2-77 Besides the basic pay in the scale, it appears that in accordance with Wage 
Board’s interim recommendations, these employees are also being paid dearness allow- 
ance, which ranges from Rs. 58-52 to Rs. 120 per month, and interim relief of Rs. 11-80 
per month. 

Rest of Dock Workers : 

4-2-78 We have dealt so far with the wages of workers of the port authorities and 
registered and listed workers under the dock labour boards. We have also referred to 
the wages that the categories of employees directly employed by the stevedores are 
getting. There are, however, some categories of workers in certain ports who are doing 
the same work as registered or listed workers in other ports, whose working conditions 
have not been dealt with so far. The foodgrain handling workers on shore have been listed 
only in Bombay and Kandla. At other ports also foodgrain handling workers are employ¬ 
ed but they have not yet been listed. Workers handling fertilisers, scrap iron, iron ore, 
sulpher, coal, tea, sugar, etc. are also engaged in the ports. It is only in Madras and Visa- 
khapatnam that the bulk handling workers and workers handling ores, coal, scrap iron 
and sulpher (in bulk) on shore are listed. In so far as Bombay Port is concerned all 
these types of workers and those handling cement, etc. are employed by various agencies. 
Other workers such as the barge crews, licensed measurers’ workers, clearing and for¬ 
warding agents’ workers, etc. are also employed in the port area. Their strength is roughly 
estimated at 40,000 to 50,000. In Calcutta, all work on shore is done by workers employed 
by the port authorities, except at dumps and tea warehouses operated by other agencies. 

Foodgrain/bulk fertilisers handling workers : 

4-2-79 The Food Corporation of India is concerned with the handling of food- 
grains and bulk fertilisers at the ports of Bombay, Madras, Visakhapatnam and Kandla. 
At Calcutta/the port commissioners, on the shore side and stevedore employers on board 
the ship, are handling foodgrains and fertilisers. The system of remuneration in connec¬ 
tion with foodgrain, bulk fertiliser handling differs from port to port. While it is a system 
of daily-rate coupled with incentive in Bombay, there is a piece-rate system of wages ap¬ 
plicable to most of the foodgrain handling workers in Madras and Visakhapatnam. In 

*Since only one unit is employing these categories of workers, their scales have been mentioned as 
minimum. 
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kandla, some workers are employed on time rates and some on piece-rates. Wages of 
various categories of foodgrain handling workers in Bombay Port have been mentioned 
while dealing with the listed categories of workers. Here it may only be recalled that 
the time-rated foodgrain handling workers get Rs. 6-14 per shift in Bombay, Rs. 3-25 
per shift for men workers and Rs. 2 • 75 for women workers in Madras and Rs. 3 • 50 and 
Rs. 2 • 75 per shift for men and women workers, respectively in Visakhapatnam. In Kandla, 
the total minimum wage of permanent workers is Rs. 4 * 62 per shift consisting of basic wage 
of Rs. 2 - 75, dearness allowance and interim relief of Rs. 1-87. The temporary workers 
at this port are, however, paid slightly higher and their total minimum wage per shift is 
Rs. 4-92. The minimum wage in Calcutta for a bagger is Rs. 6-86 for day shift and 25 paise 
more for the night shift. 

Iron ore handling workers : 

4 -2 -80 The iron ore exported by the Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation 
of India Ltd. is mostly handled by the workers employed by the various ore handling 
employers, except in the port of Calcutta, where the MMTC, along with other contractors, 
directly engages some labour at dumps and special berths for handling iron ore exported 
by them. From the point of view of ore handling, the most important port is Mormugao, 
after which come the ports of Visakhapatnam, Madras, Calcutta and Paradeep. 

4*2*81 The existing total minimum time-rate wage of iron ore handling workers 
is Rs. 5-48 at Mormugao, Rs. 7*54 at Madras, Rs. 5-03 at Visakhapatnam, Rs. 3-80 at 
Paradeep and Rs. 4-66 at Calcutta. The total wages of other categories of workers such 
as tindels in Madras and maistries of workers, in Visakhapatnam are Rs. 9*31 and Rs. 
7'03 per day, respectively; winchmen are paid Rs. 8-04 per day in Madras and Rs. 7-37 
per day in Mormugao, signallers are employed in Madras Port at Rs. 7 • 84 per day. The 
position of existing wages of the other categories of employees is the following : 


Basic Dearness allowance &. interim 

relief 


Rs. Rs. 

Booking clerks . . . 90-3-120-4-128-5-133-7-140 35-00 

Wagon munshies . • 80-3-110-5-150 35 00 

Cycle messengers wagon sweep- 

pers .... 60-2-90 35-00 

Samnlers . . . (1) 70-85 The monthly wage of these em- 

(2) 70-100 ployees including all allow¬ 

ances comes to Rs. 124 "40 
and Rs. 143 p.m. 


Iron and steel and scrap iron handling workers : 

4-2*82 Iron and steel and scrap iron handling workers are employed mostly in the 
ports of Calcutta and Bombay and to some extent in Madras, Visakhapatnam and Co¬ 
chin. The information available in respect of Calcutta Port shows that the wages inclusive 
of dearness allowance of workers working at dumps are Rs. 5* per day for mazdoors and 
Rs. 6-50* per day for tindels. Information about wages of these workers at other ports 
was not available. 

Workers of licensed measurers : 

4-2-83 The licensed measurers’ workers are mainly employed in the ports of 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Cochin. The categories of these workers and their wages 
are discussed in the ensuing paragraphs. 

Bombay Port 

4-2-84 The Bombay Licensed Measurers Ltd. are the licensed measurers in the 
port of Bombay. They empoly categories of workers like superintendents,, sr. measurers, 
jr. measurers, fee clerks, general clerks, havildars, callipermen and stampmen. The 
measurers have to undertake the work of measuring/weighing the export/import cargo. 1 he 
fee clerks collect the fees and issue receipts. Havildars are supervisors or callipermen and 
stampmen; the former being in-charge of measure ment of cargo and the latter stamp 

information furnished by the Calcutta Dock Workers Union. 
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packages measured by the callipermen. The company has not furnished the pay scale 
of superintendents, but the pay scales of other categories of employees, as furnished by 
the company, are mentioned below : 

Rs. 


Sr. measurers 
Jr. measurers 
Fee clerks 
Asstt. fee clerks 
Clerks 
Havildars 
Callipermen* 
Stampmen . 


400-25-600 

150-10-200-15-290-20-390 

150-15-240-20-380 

120-10-200-15-260 

70-5-120-10-150-EB-10-200-15-260. 

61-4-73-5-88-6-106 

36-2-46-3-61-4-85 

36-2-46-3-61-4-85 


In addition, the staff is paid dearness allowance based on the Bombay CPI Ho., 
which was 741 for December 1968 and the dearness allowance paid to these categories 
for a month was 

Rs. 


Sr. measurers ........... 350 

Jr. measurers ........... 309 to 350 

Fee clerks ............ 350 

Asstt. fee clerks ........... 317 

Havildars, Callipermen* Stampmen ....... 165 


The working hours of the licensed measurers’ staff in Bombay Port are from 9 * 30 a.m. 
to 5-00 p.m. with one hour’s break for rest. 


Calcutta 

4-2-85 The Calcutta Lincenced Measures are engaged in the certification of weigh- 
ment/cubic measurement of goods for the purpose of arbitration or settlement of com¬ 
mercial disputes. They also undertake the verification of stocks placed/hypothecated 
with banks and provide weighbridge facilities. Their certificates are important for the 
purpose of calculation of freight and as a document stipulated in letters of credit for nego¬ 
tiations of bills. They also undertake calibration of petrol tank lorries and tanks at various 
industrial concerns and provide lorry weighbridge facilities. They, therefore, carry on 
several duties other than weighing and measuring the cargo in the ports. In connection 
with their entire work, they employ executives consisting of senior supervisors, staff to 
inspect and supervise the weighment/measurement work at different places, inspectors, 
measuring officers, measuring porters, clerical staff, peons, scale room mechanics, gearmen, 
car drivers and lorry drivers, etc. The pay scale of measuring porters and gearmen in Cal¬ 
cutta Pore is Rs. 33-1-48 and dearness allowance paid on a sliding scale linked with the 
working class consumer price index No. (of Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Industry) 
was Rs. 151 per month in March 1969. These workers are also paid overtime and certain 
other allowances and enjoy leave and other facilities. There is also a practice of giving 
tiffin allowance to these workers which varies from 50 to 70 paise per day 

The measuring porters are also paid a compensatory allowance Rs. 5 per month* 
Madras 

4-2-86 The Madras Homeward Freight Conference is carrying out the work of 
licensed measurers in the port of Madras. They employ categories of workers like measurers, 
head measurers, weighment clerks, office clerks, attendants and peons, in the pay scales 
mentioned below : 

Rs. 

Measurers ........ 75-5-125-7*50-170 

Head measurers ....... 100-5-130-7.50-175-10-205 

Weighment clerks ....... 40-2-52-4-76-6-106 

Office clerks. 50-2.50-65-5-95-7.50-125 

Attendants. 25-1.50-34-2-46-2.50-56 

Peons . 20-1-26-1.50-35-2-45 

Dearness allowance @24 paise per point over 100 points of Madras Consumer 
Price Index is being paid. At this rate, the dearness allowance was Rs. 142'32 for the 
month of January 1969. An overtime compensation allowance of Rs. 35 per month is 
also being paid to measurers and head measurers and Rs. 25 to other workers. They also, 
get the benefit of contributory provident fund @8 1/3 per cent of pay. 


*Also paid Rs. 3 per month as calliper allowance. 
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Cochin 

4’2’87 The Chamber of Commerce and Industry employs sworn measurers 
grade I and grade II, in Cochin Port. Their wage scales, dearness allowance etc., are as 
under : 

(i) Pay scale 

Sworn measurers Gr. I . Rs. 75-5-115/EB-7-150-7|-240 

Sworn measurers Gr. II . . Rs. 100-10-180—EB-15-300-20-440 

(ii) Dearness Allowance 

First 100 of basic pay - 75%"| 

Next 100 of basic pay - 35% ^ Minimum Rs. 55 

Balance of basic pay - 17J%J 

(iii) Variable dearness allowance 

@ 30 paise per point over 400 of Ernakulam C. P. Index. 

(May 1968 - Index -779 -Variable D.A. Rs. 113* 70) 

(iv) Willingdon Island Allowance 

Rs. 15 per month for only those recruited while the Chambers’ office was in 

Fort Cochin. 

Tea chest handling workers : 

4*2*88 Tea chest handling workers are employed in the ports of Calcutta and 
Cochin. It has been reported by the All India Port and Dock Workers Federation that 
there are about 3,000 such workmen working in the public and private tea warehouses 
and tea transit sheds in the port of Calcutta. The categories of workmen required to per¬ 
form various types of jobs in connection with the handling of tea-chests are mazdoors, 
khamalis/tulandars, mondals, coopers/maistries, markmen, gunnymen, durwans, sweepers, 
liftmen and clerks of various types, such as, tally clerks, weighment clerks, shipping clerks, 
delivery clerks, bill i clerks, floor clerks, senior clerks, and head clerks. Other categories 
of workers, such as brokers’ attendants, delivery supervisors, cashiers, cooping and wiring 
maistries and mates are also employed. The tea-chest handling workers belonging to 
some of the organisations are paid on piece-rate basis and the workers who have been 
covered by the piece-rate system, ate porters/khamalis/tulandars, coopers/maistries, mark 
men and gunnymen. The rates of wages paid to the various categories of tea-chest handling 
workets havt been determined by bipartite agreements. According to the available infor¬ 
mation, their present wages are as following : 


Daily rated Monthly rated 

Minimum Maximum 


Wage I.R. Total Wage I.R. Total 

Scale 

Interim 



relief 


Mazdoors/Khamalis/ 
Tulandars . 

. 3'50 

1-07 

4-57 . 

+ 105-2-145 

27-75 

Coopers Jr. 

. 4-00 

1-07 

5-07 . 

*30-1-40-2-50 

27-75 

Coopers Sr. 

. 5-00 

1-07 

6-07 . 

*40-2-50 

27-75 

Markmen 

. 4-00 

1-07 

5-07 5-00 1-07 6-07 

*30-1-40-2-50 

27-75 





+140-5-170 

27-75 

Darwans 




+ 110-4-170 
+ 120-5-200 
+ 140-5-200-10-230 
+ 100-5-180 


Sweepers • • 

. 4*50 

* * 

4-50 . 

100-3-151 

100-4-164 

120-4-160-5-200 


Peons and Bearers 

• « « 

♦ • 

. . 

100-3-151 


Maistries and Crunnymen 


• . 

. . 

*30-1-40-2-50 

27-75 

Mondals 


. . 

. . 

+ 140-5-170 

27-75 

Munshis and leading hands 


• . 


+ 150-5-180 

27-75 

Drivers 




+150-5-180-10-250 

♦ * 

Clerks (lowest category) 



. 

+ 150-7-50-270-(Min.) 
+200-10-300-15-390 






(max.) 


Warehouse in-charge 

• » . 

• . 

♦ . 

+300-25-550-30-730 


Sarkars 


. ♦ 

• • » » * * ♦♦ 

+290-15-380-20-440 


. 

• • 

• » « * 4 * 44 

360-20-600-25-700 

♦ * 

Supervisors . 


*In addition they get D.A. at Bengal Chamber of Commerce rates. 
4-Consolidated. 
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4*2*89 At Cochin Port tea-chests are handled in the shippers’ god owns at the 
Willingdon Island, Cochin. They are unloaded from lorries in the transit sheds for the 
eventual loading into the ships, the workers employed are paid according to a schedule 
of rates laid down for the ‘Head load’ labour. These rates for different types of work 
are as under : 


Types of work 


Rate 


Loading and unloading 
Weighing 
Restacking . 

Spreading 

Marking 


Rs. 3 -09 for 100 chests or 45 lbs. 
,, 1 - 71 for 100 chests of 45 lbs. 

„ 1 -63 for 100 chests of 45 lbs, 
„ 2 -63 for 100 chests of 45 lbs. 
„ 0 -39 for 100 chests. 


Sugar handling workers : 

4*2*90 It was brought to the notice of the Board that there were about 100 sugar 
handling casual workmen working in the rented godowns situated at Kantapukur, be¬ 
longing to Calcutta Port Commissioners. These workmen do the stacking and piling of 
sugar bags and breaking of their stacks. The sugar thus stacked is meant both for export 
and local consumption. The sugar handling workers are employed through petty contrac¬ 
tors by the Indian Sugar Mills Association and companies dealing in sugar. The existing 
wages of the sugar handling workers are not uniform. 

Bargemen : 

4*2*91 The bargemen employed by the private agencies are known as boatmen 
in some ports, and bargemen or lightermen in others, in Bombay they are generally de¬ 
signated as tindels and khalasis. In Calcutta they are known as dandis and majhis. 

Bargemen in Bombay Port : 

4*2*92 Lighterage business consists of hiring out lighters for the carriage of cargo 
in the harbour ftom ship to ship or ship to shore or shore to ship. Lighters include a 
variety of crafts, such as barges and country crafts or padavs. Most of the general cargo 
is discharged or loaded directly on to or from the wharves alongside which the ship lies. 
Certain types of cargo, however, are discharged oi loaded from the ship into lighters. 
Lighters are used in transhipment of cargo, that is, transporting of cargo from one ship 
to another for which Bombay is not the final destination, but which arrives by one ship 
and is carried further by another. Lighters are also used in landing certain types of cargo, 
(for example, American bales of cotton which require to be tirst fumigated before landing 
on any wharf and certain types of hazardous cargo) which are landed at or shipped from 
the various jetties (which are known as Bunders in Bombay) in the northern part of the 
harbour where a ship cannot be berthed by reason of the low depth of water. So also 
when a ship cannot obtain a berth in the docks owing to congestion in the port, she loads 
from or discharges into lighters in the stream or overside in docks. On an average about 
six bargemen including a tindel are employed on each barge. 

4*2*93 The bargemen in Bombay Port are mainly employed by the members of 
two associations, viz., the Bombay Lighterage Contractors’ Association and the Padav 
Bazar Association. 

4*2*94 The existing wages and working conditions of the bargemen in Bombay 
are mostly as a result of : 

(1) settlement reached at the Board of Conciliation (called Third Board of Con¬ 
ciliation) constituted by the Central Government by its order dated 11th 
January 1949 to resolve the dispute raised by the workmen employed in coal, 
chipping and painting, barge and launch sections in the Port of Bombay on 
various matters including wages. 

(2) Award of the Industrial Tribunal consisting of Shri S. H. .Naik in reference 

ITCG No. 3 of 1952 published in May 1954. 

(3) Consent Award in reference Nos, C(jIT 31 and 34 of 1965 by Shri Salim Mer¬ 

chant. . 
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4*2*95 The service conditions of bargemen employed by the member* of Padav 
Bazar Association and by certain individual companies are dealt with below. 

Service conditions of bargemen employed by the members of the Padav Bazar Association : 

(1) Scale of pay : 

Lascars/khalasis ..... Rs. 47-1-54-2-62 
Tindels ...... Rs. 55-2-71. 

(2) Dearness allowance : 

Rs. 70*30 at the Bombay Index No. 550 (1933-34 == 100). It varies @Rs. 2 
for every variation of 10 points. 

(3) Overtime : 

25 paise per hour or part thereof for lascars or khalasis and 35 paise per hour 
or part thereof for tindels. The rates for bargemen under Messrs. S.K. More 
and Sons are higher. They are 35 paise per hour for lascars/khalasis and 45 
paise for tindels. 

(4) Working hours : 

7 a.m. to 7 p.m. with one hour rest interval. 

(5) Leave : 

Sick leave with full pay and dearness allowance of 7 days per year for per¬ 
manent employees accumulative upto 42 days. Privilege leave with full pay 
and dearness allowance of 21 days to workmen having put in 240 days atten¬ 
dance in the previous year. 14 days for workmen with 160 days’ attendance, 
accumulative upto 42 days. 

(6) Weekly off and holidays : 

One day in every week and closed dock holidays with pay to employees, ex¬ 
cept the casual ones. For work on holidays, normal wage (basic plus D.A.) 
for the day plus one day’s additional wage. 

(7) Uniforms : 

Two sets of uniforms; each set consisting of one cotton half pant, one cotton 
full/half sleeve shirt and one rain coat. 

Service conditions of bargemen employed by certain companies : 

4-2*96 The wage rates applicable to the bargemen employed by Messrs. A. B. 
Cursetjee &. Sons, (Pvt.) Ltd., Messrs Vinsons, Messrs. Robinsons &. Messrs. Hill Son 
&. Dinshaw (Pvt.) Ltd. are higher than what have been fixed for the bargemen employed 
by the members of the Padav Bazar Association. Their scales of wages from 1st November, 
1965 are the following : 

(a) Lascars/khalasis .... Rs. 50-2-70-3-85 

(b) Tindels.Rs. 60-2-70-3-100 

The interim relief of Rs. 7*80 granted by the Wage Board was added to the basic wage 
prior to the fixation of pay in the new scales. 

4-2*97 Dearness allowance is paid at the same rates as prescribed by the Bombay 
Stevedore Association from time to time. The rates of dearness allowance at the time 
of the consent award (February 1966) were as follows : 


Basic pay 


Dearness Dearness 
pay allowance 


Rs. 

1—50 

51-59 

60—100 


Rs. 

35 

45 

45 


Rs. 

33 

33 

50 
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4*2*98 Except in respect of provident fund and leave facilities the other conditions 
of service of the bargemen employed by these companies are more or less the same as 
for the employees of the other members of the Padav Bazar Association. There is no 
provident fund for the employees of the Association but those of the companies get this 
benefit. The leave facilities are also slightly different. 

4*2*99 The above mentioned consent award contains the following clause : 

“It is expressly agreed that in view of this settlement, no claim of whatsoever 
nature will be made on behalf of the workmen arising out of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Central Wage Board for Port &. Dock Workers”. 

4*2*100 The other important employers of bargemen in Bombay Port are Messrs 
Mackinnon Mackenzie &. Co., Eastern Bunkerers Ltd. and Cooper Landing Co., who are 
members of Bombay Lighterage Contractors’ Association. The bargemen employed by 
them continue to be governed by the undermentioned wage scales laid down by the 
award of Shri S. H. Naik Industrial Tribunal of May 1954 : 

Lascars ..... Rs. 40-1-48-2-60-3-75 

Tindels . . . . . Rs. 45-2-59-3-80 

Sarangs ..... Rs. 50-3-71-4-83 

The duty hours, weekly holidays, leave facilities, etc. are the same as for the bargemen 
of the individual companies like A.B. Cursetjee & Sons Pvt. Ltd., etc. mentioned above. 
The overtime rate is, however, 3 annas per hour or part thereof for lascars and 4 annas 
per hour or part thereof for tindels, belonging to the Association. The members 
of this Association have also provident fund scheme for their bargemen with 8 1/3 per 
cent as rate of contribution or a gratuity scheme. The details of the existing wages (mini¬ 
mum) and maximum of lascars and tindels under certain employers who have implemen¬ 
ted the Board’s recommendations regarding interim relief are as shown below : 


Category 


Wage Components 



Basic 

D.A. 

Addl. 

D.A. 

Interim 

relief 


Khalasis—-Minimum 

40'00 

35-00 

71-00 

11-80 

157-80 

Maximum 

75 -00 

45 00 

98-00 

11-80 

229-80 

Tindels —Minimum 

45-00 

35-00 

71-00 

11-80 

162-80 

Maximum 

80-00 

45-00 

98-00 

11-80 

234-80 


Bargemen in Calcutta Port : 

4*2*101 There are about 15,000 bargemen in Calcutta, who are mostly employed 
by members of River Transport Association. At minimum of the scale, the monthly 
total wages of dandis and majhis are Rs. 121 and Rs. 141, respectively. Their basic pay 
scales and dearness allowance are noted below : 


Category 

Basic 

D.A. 

Interim 

relief/ 

increase 

Total 
(at min. 
level) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dandis 

40-1-50-60 

51 

30-00 

121-00 

Majhis 

60-2-90 

51 

30-00 

141 00 


Bargemen in Mormugao : 

4*2* 102 A large number of bargemen are employed by the iron ore mining com¬ 
panies and others, on barges used in transporting iron ore from the river points to Mormu¬ 
gao Port. There are a few other bargemen also, who are employed by some private com¬ 
panies operating in Mormugao Port itself. 

4*2*103 The bargemen in Mormugao consist of the categories of employees like 
captains, drivers, sukhanis, assistant drivers or oilmen and khalasis. Their wages are go¬ 
verned by various agreements entered into between the owners and unions from time to 
10—4 L. & E./69 
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time. They are not, therefore, the same for all the bargemen. Minimum and maximum 
monthly pay scales of barge crew in different units in Mormugao harbour are given be¬ 
low : 


Category 

Minimum 

Maximum 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Captain/Master .... 

200-7-50-230-10-280-12-50- 
342-50. 

300-13-430-14-500-15-575. 

Drivers ..... 

Do. 

260-12-50-385-13-450-14-520. 

Assistant Masters/Sukhanis, Assis¬ 
tant Drivers/Oilmen (Unqualified). 

120-6-180-7-215-8-255 

150-7-50-225-10-275-12-50- 
337-50 

Assistant Masters/Sukhanis, Assis¬ 
tant Drivers/Oilmen (qualified) 

140-5-175-EB-7-231 

151-6-25-194.75-EB-7-250-75 

Sailors/Dockhands/Khalasis 

100-5-150-6-180-7-215 

* • « 

113-6-155-EB-8-25-221 


These wage scales are considered to be inclusive of all allowances. But, in addition 
to the pay in these scales, the bargemen also get additional dearness allowance and interim 
relief as recommended by this Wage Board. 


4'2 • 104 A special feature of employment of bargemen in Goa is that there are 
no fixed working hours for them. They may have to perform their duties whenever re¬ 
quired during the period of 24 hours. 

Clearing and Forwarding Agents’ workers : 

4-2-105 Clearing and forwarding agents attend to their functions at customs 
house and at the jetties and docks, which relate to processing Bills of Entry or Shipping 
Bills, appraising, payment of customs charges and dock dues, etc. The actual despatching 
or forwarding or shipping essentially lie in the ‘Forwarding’ part of their functions or 
duties. The term forwarding implies despatching by road, sea or air. 

4-2-106 Clearing and forwarding agents are now known as Customs House 
Agents and are of different types. One category is of the firms engaged purely in the busi¬ 
ness of clearing and forwarding together with the handling work at the harbour. The 
second category is of the firms which transact clearing and forwarding work, as a depart¬ 
ment of their otherwise large business. 

4 • 2 • 107 There are several categories of workers employed in connection with the 
clearing and forwarding work, but the essential categories are clerks engaged in connec¬ 
tion with clearing of imported cargo and shipping clerks engaged in connection with the 
handling of export cargo. This staff attends to documentation of the customs and port 
papers, customs examination and supervises shipment and clearance, The other class 
of staff is the one required to attend to work in the customs house. They have to write 
shipping bills in the case of exports and bills of entry in the case of imports and get them 
assessed through customs’ appraising department and pay duty or cess. They are generally 
known as customs clerks. 

4 • 2 • 108 All cargoes which are cleared or shipped have to be either loaded into 
lorries or wagons or unloaded from lorries or wagons by workers. A large number of 
workers, therefore, work as loading and unloading mazdoors in the harbour in gangs or 
groups, with a muccadam/maistry supervising their work. 

4 • 2 • 109 The other categories of workers found in the employment of clearing 
and forwarding agents are cashiers, telephone operators, typists stenographers, clerks 
of various types, godown keepers, lorry drivers, cleaners, peons, sweepers, etc. The 
strength of personnel depends upon the volume and nature of business of each clearing 
and forwarding firm. Some clearing and forwarding firms have their own godowns, some 
own their own transport and some are on the approved list of banks. 

Clearing and forwarding agents’ workers in Bombay : 

4-2-110 There are several clearing and forwarding agents working in the port 
of Bombay. The information available about the wages of various categories of employees 
employed by the clearing and forwarding agencies reveals wide variations. The wages 
in most of the cases are consolidated. As far as is known, only a few agencies are paying 
basic pay and dearness allowance separately. Some agencies have the system of paying 
dearness allowance on slab basis, 
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4-2-111 The minimum and maximum pay scales of the various categories of wor¬ 
kers employed by some of the clearing and forwarding agencies in Bombay are noted 
below : 


Category 


Minimum 


Maximum 


1. Head clerks (including Secre¬ 
taries, Asstt. Managers, Super¬ 
visors, Cashiers, Section Heads, 
etc). 

2. Sr. clerks (including Godown 
Keepers, Sr. Telephone Opera¬ 
tors, Asstt. Cashiers, etc.)'. 

3. Jr. clerks, (including Jr. telephone 
operators, etc.). 

4. Semi Jr. clerks 

5. Peons ..... 

6. Drivers ..... 

7. Cleaners. 

8. Watchmen .... 

9. Sweepers .... 

10. Loaders ..... 

11. Head Peons . . . . 

12. Coolies ..... 

13. Jr. Stenographers 

14. Stenographers 


250-10-300-15-375* 

175-7-210-10—260* 

80-6-116-7-158-8-214-10-254 * * 

100-7-50-200* 

70-5-120-6-180** 


60-5-95-6-125* 

30-4-70-5-120** 

140-8-190-10-200* 

65-6-95-8-135-10-175** 

« • 


35-5-60-7-95-8-127** 


135-7-205-8-245* 


325-25-450-30-600* 

175-15-250-18-304-EB-18-340- 
20-380** 

225-10-275-15-350* 

65-6-95-8-135-10-185-12-245- 

14-315** 

150-7-185-10-235* 

65-6-95-8-135-10-215** 

90-5-125* 

80-5-105-7-140* 

90-4-110-5-135** 

135-7-170-10-220* 

150-5-200** 

100-5-135-6-160* 

35-5-60-7-95-8-127** 

90-4-110-5-135** 

32-4-52-5-77-6-95** 

95-5-155** 

135-7-170-10-220* 

80-5-105-7-140* 

150-7-185-10-235* 

225-10-275-15-350* 


4-2-112 The only award available about the working conditions of the employees 
of certain clearing and forwarding agents in Bombay is the one given by the Central Govern¬ 
ment Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad, in February, 1955. Under this award, wages have 
been fixed and provisions regarding hours of work, holidays, leave facilities and gratuity 
have been made. A minimum pay of a clerk was fixed at Rs. 100 per month. In connec¬ 
tion with the fixing of scales a distinction was made between the firms which were divided 
into three classes (A, B and C) according to the number of clerks under their employment. 
The pay scales for clerks employed by A, B and C employers were as under : 


Employers 


Scale 


Rs. 

‘A’ class employers (employing 9 clerks or less) . 100-5-140-EB-6-200 

*B’ class employers (empolying 10—50 clerks) . . Jr. clerks : same as above 

Sr. clerks : 200-8-240-EB-10-300 

‘C’ class employers (employing 50 or more clerks) . Jr. clerks : 100-5-140-EB-6-200 

Sr. clerks : 200-8-240-EB-10-300 
Spl. Grade : 300-10-400 


Clearing and forwarding agents’ workers in Calcutta : 

4-2-113 The clearing and forwarding agencies in Calcutta are mostly the members 
of the Calcutta Clearing Agents’ Association. The under mentioned rates of minimum 

‘Consolidated pay scales. 

*‘Basic pay scales only. 
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wages were laid down by this Association in August 1967, for the guidance of its mem¬ 
bers. 


Category of workers 

Wages per 
month 


Rs. 

Customs sircars 

125 

Jetty sircars with customs licence ...... 

125 

Jetty sircars without customs licence ..... 

100 

Railway shed workers ........ 

100 

Durwans and Peons ........ 

80 

The above workers come under the category of outdoor staff. 

The workers coming under 

the category of office/indoor staff and their monthly minimum wages are noted below : 

Category of workers 

Wages per 
month 


Rs. 

Challan writers . . . . • 

150 

Steno-typists ......... 

250 

Typists . . . . • • • • 

125 

Accountants .. 

200 

Cashiers .......... 

150 

Clerks .......... 

108 


The remuneration mentioned above in respect of each category of workers is the gross 
salary including basic wage, dearness allowance, etc. Besides this, the workers are paid 
a minimum overtime @ if times of the ordinary rate of wages. They also enjoy sick leave 
of 14 days a year, casual leave of 10 days a year and privilege leave of 4 days a year. 

Clearing and forwarding Agents’ workers in Madras : 

4-2-114 The pay of the clearing and shipping clerks employed by the clearing 
and forwarding agencies in Madras varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. This includes all types 
of allowances. The workers employed in connection with the loading and unloading 
work are paid @Re. 1 to Rs. 1 • 50 per tonne. 

4-2-115 Information regarding the clearing and forwarding agents’ workers at 
other ports is not available. 


SECTION (III)—PIECE-RATES & INCENTIVE SCHEMES 

Piece-rates & Incentive Schemes in operation : 

4 • 3 • 1 Piece-rate schemes are in operation at present in the ports of Bombay, Madras, 
Cochin and Visakhapatnam, both for shore and stevedore workers. In Calcutta Port, 
there is an incentive piece-rate scheme for shore workers only. For workers on board 
the ship at this port, the incentive piece-rate scheme applies only to the workers handling 
foodgrains and salt. In Mormugao Port, there is a production incentive scheme, which 
applies only to two categories of stevedore workers viz. gang workers and winchmen. 
There are no piece-rate schemes, for the time being, in the ports of Kandla and Paradeep. 

4*3-2 If we trace out the history of piece-rate schemes and incentive schemes 
in the major ports of India, strictly in chronological order, we find that it was the Calcutta 
Port, which took the first step in this direction. A piece-rate scheme (Incentive Tonnage 
Scheme) for shore workers is in operation in the Port of Calcutta from 1st April, 1948, 
when this labour was decasualised for the first time and a ‘Decasualisation and Tonnage 
Rate Scheme’ was introduced. In Bombay Port, an ‘Incentive Bonus Scheme’ on ship- 
wise basis was in operation since 1st January, 1949. It was subsequently modified slightly 
by the Chief Labour Commissioner of the Government of India by reducing the datum 
line by 6£ per cent. 
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4*3*3 But the piece-rate scheme, which is now in force in Bombay Port-, is the 
one which was first introduced in that port from 3rd March, 1956 as a result of Mehar 
Tribunal Award (30th May, 1955), and as modified by the Labour Appellate Tribunal 
(by its decision dated 1st February, 1956). This scheme assumed considerable importance 
and got wide publicity because it was the first progressive piece-rate scheme, which co¬ 
vered all labour directly connected with the work of loading and unloading of cargo— 
both on shore and on board the ship. It has also served as a model for evolving piece- 
rate schemes at other ports. 

4 * 3 • 4 By an agreement between the workers, the port authorities and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the Ministries of Labour and Transport, in October 1956, it was decided 
that piece-rate schemes similar to the one introduced in the port of Bombay as a result 
of the decision of Labour Appellate Tribunal should be worked out by tripartite com- 
mittes in respect of other major ports of the country. 

4-3*5 In pursuance of this tripartite agreement, a piece-rate committee headed 
by Shri F. Jeejeebhoy, Chairman, Labour Appellate Tribunal, Bombay was constituted 
for the port of Madras to evolve a piece-rate scheme in the light of the principles on which 
the piece-rate schemes in Bombay Port were evolved by the LAT decision dated 1st Jan. 
1956, subject to necessary changes. A piece-rate scheme was worked out unani¬ 
mously by this committee and was introduced in Madras Port from 1st March, 1958. 

4*3*6 A similar committee was also constituted for Calcutta Port under the Chair¬ 
manship of Shri F. Jeejeebhoy, which devised a piece-rate scheme in 1957 on the model 
of the scheme for the port of Bombay for all the cargo handling workers (both on shore 
and on board the ship) in Calcutta Port. It was later cn reviewed by a Piece-rate Review 
Committee, of which Shri F. Jeejeebhoy was the sole member. The report was submit¬ 
ted in 1958. The recommendations of this committee were, however, not implemented. 
The present position in Calcutta Port is that the shore workers are working under a piece- 
rate scheme devised in 1948, and as modified in 1961 and again in 1964. There is no such 
scheme for the workers handling cargo on board the ship, except the incentive tonnage 
schemes for foodgrain handling workers and salt workers, about which it is stated that they 
are not functioning properly. 

4*3*7 In Cochin Port too, the piece-rate schemes, which are now functioning, 
were evolved for the cargo handling workers on the lines of the schemes for Bombay and 
Madras ports. A scheme for payment on piece-rates in Cochin Port was introduced in 
1959 for the shore workers and in 1962 for the stevedore workers. While the shore scheme 
was a straight piece-rate scheme, the scheme for the stevedore workers was based on the 
schemes for Bombay and Madras ports. The shore scheme has since been superseded 
by a revised piece-rate incentive scheme from 1-9-1967, which is more or less on the same 
lines as the scheme in operation for the stevedore workers from 1962 onwards. 

4*3*8 A piece-rate incentive scheme in Visakhapatnam Port was introduced for 
the stevedore workers since 15-6-1961 and for shore workers from the year 1964- These 
piece-rate incentive schemes differ from the schemes in other ports. 

4*3*9 Government of India, in the Ministry of Transport and Communications, 
constituted a committee in May, 1960 (which is popularly known as the Piece-rate Ex¬ 
tension Committee) to examine the feasibility of evolving a system of payment by results 
to certain additional categories of workers under the Bombay and Madras Port Trusts 
and the Bombay and Madras Dock Labour Boards. This tripartite committee, in its report 
dated 19th June, 1962, recommended an incentive scheme for certain categories of em¬ 
ployees, other than those already covered by the LAT decision of 1st February, 1956, 
in the case of Bombay Port and other than those covered by the recommendations of 
tripartite piece-rate committee in the case of Madras Port. 

4*3*10 As stated earlier, the foodgrain handling workers in Calcutta Port work 
under an incentive tonnage scheme. At other ports, these workers are being paid under 
schemes for payment by results, provided in local agreements. The chipping and painting 
workers in the ports of Bombay and Calcutta are being paid under payment by result 
schemes for certain jobs. The ore and coal handling workers engaged by contractors fox- 
unloading and loading of wagons and for loading into ships at various ports are paid under 
straight piece-rate schemes. The tea-chest handling workers in the ports of Calcutta and 
Cochin are engaged on straight piece-rate as well as on time-rate basis. 

4*3*11 We shall now discuss in detail the piece-rate schemes for workers handling 
general cargo in the various ports and study their working, etc. The piece-rate scheme.-, 
applicable to the handling of other cargo, like foodgrains, ores, etc. have also been dealt 

with briefly. 
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Piece-rate Scheme for Shore Workers in Bombay Port : 

4* 3'12 As stated earlier, the piece-rate schemes now in operation in Bombay 
Port were first introduced from 1-3-1956 as a result of the L.A.T. decision in Bombay 
Dock Labour Appeals. All workers who are directly concerned with the handling of 
cargoes discharged from or loaded into vessels in the docks, namely (i) shore gang wor¬ 
kers of ‘A’, ‘B’ or ‘C’ category, including the gang leaders or morpias, (ii) wharf crane 
drivers, and (iii) stevedore gang workers, singallers (hatch foremen) and winchmen are 
covered by these schemes. 

4*3*13 The scheme for shore workers is based on a system of line-wise datum¬ 
line tonnages and some cargo-wise datums for import and export cargoes determined 
on the results of a study of actual working of vessels in the docks on the respective lines 
during a two-year period from 1st October, 1945. Initially, iron and steel import cargo 
and scrap export cargo were placed on time-rates as no datum could be satisfactorily 
fixed for the former, and no satisfactory system of computing the out-put could be arrived 
at in the case of the latter. In due course, however, by agreement between the employers 
and the unions, the piece-rate scheme has been progressively extended to these commo¬ 
dities as well as to the import of bulk cement clinkers and coal and export of steel. 

4*3*14 A shore gang consists of 12 workers and a leader called morpia. The piece- 
rate payments under the scheme are worked out by adding a processing allowance to 
the daily wage of the basic worker. As an illustration, the rate of payment in the case of 
shore gang mazdoors is determined in the following manner : 

(i) In the case of a gang worker fully occupied in doing piece-rate work during 
the entire shift, his piece-rate earnings rise uniformly from Rs. 3-1-0 at 76% 
to Rs. 4-5-0 at 100% of the datum line. Thereafter, they rise uniformly from 
Rs. 4-5-0 at Rs. 100% to Rs. 8-0-0 at 150% of the datum line. The piece-rate 
wages earned after 150% are processed at double the daily wage, that is to say, 
the piece-rate wages rise uniformly from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 at 200% of the 
datum line. The higher paid workers are compensated by means of personal 
wage differentials, representing the excess of their basic pay and allowances 
over those of the basic worker. 

(ji) The output of a worker during a given shift is ascertained by maintaining 
import/export tally and if there are any idle periods exceeding 15 
minutes, they are rounded off to the next quarter of an hour and added 
at the end of the shift. The total idle period is deducted from the shift 
hours to arrive at the effective period. Then the datum tonnage also 
is proportionately reduced. It may be stated, by way of illustration, that if the 
datum is 80 tonnes for an eight-hour shift and only six hours are worked, 
two hours being idle time, the datum is reduced to 60 tonnes. 

(iii) The idle periods are paid at time-rate and the rest at piece-rate. The even¬ 
tualities in which idle time payments to be made are : 

(a) break-down of cranes or winches, 

(b) shifting of quay cranes or rigging of ships’ derricks, 

(c) cargo not ready for shipment, 

(d) late arrival of vessels at berth, 

(e) completion of loading and/or unloading before the end of the shift, 

(f) actual rain-time during shift working hours, and 

(g) any other reasons beyond the control of the workmen except slow work 

on their part. 

(iv) When cargo is discharged or loaded with two hooks working simultaneously 
in a hatch, one quarter of the daily-wage is added to the piece-rate earnings 
of each worker. When more than two hooks are utilised in a hatch, one- 
third of the daily wage is added. 

(v) The minimum guaranteed wage of a gang worker is Rs. 3-1-0; of a morpia 
is Rs. 3-7-0 and that of a crane driver is Rs. 3-15-0, subject to differentials 
in wages and dearness allowance. The differential varies according to the 
pay applicable to each employee. 

(vi) The daily earnings of the workers are communicated to them, as early as possi¬ 
ble, by means of slips. 
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Incentive Scheme : 

4'3 • 15 Besides the piece-rate system of payment to direct workers, like dock shore 
mazdoors and wharf crane drivers, there are incentive schemes in operation since 1962 
as a result of the recommendations of the Piece-rate Extension Committee in respect of 
some other categories of employees also, who were considered to be associated with the 
handling of cargo in loading and unloading operations or working as tally clerks, who 
note details of work on which payments to the workers are based. On the shore side 
in the port of Bombay, such categories are the following : 

(1) Helping gang of shore mazdoors employed for long carry, 

(2) Cart and wagon unloaders, 

(3) Baroots, 

(4) Mobile crane, tractor, platform truck &. forklift, drivers, 

(5) Tally clerks, 

(6) Sorters. 

4*3*16 The tally clerks and the sorters are paid premium on a sling basis, the 
cart and wagon unloders on the basis of their actual output; whereas the other categories 
are paid premium computed on the basis of the amount by which the piece-rate earnings 
in the shift exceed the respective daily wage of the piece-rate workers with whom they 
work in conjunction. Tally clerks get premium of 3 paise per hook for 95% accuracy 
of the tally. The premium for cart and wagon unloaders is 65 paise per ton for tonnage 
handled between 7-13 tons and 75 paise per ton for higher tonnage. 

4*3*17 The premium earning capacity of the cart and wagon unloaders is indepen¬ 
dent of any other category, whereas the earnings of other categories of workers, coming 
within the incentive scheme, depend either on the output of the hook gangs or the wharf 
crane drivers, as the case may be. On an average, services of 172 dock shore workers 
are utilised as helping gang for long carry. Their piece-rate or time-rate earnings are not 
shown separately. 

4*3*18 The results of the working of the piece-rate scheme in Bombay Port (as 
per decision of the LAT, with effect from 3rd March, 1956) and extension by supplemen¬ 
tary incentive schemes to certain categories of port employees whose work is intimately 
connected with that of the cargo handling workers - both on shore and on board the ship— 
have been quite encouraging. Taking into account the norms fixed by the LAT in respect 
of output of the connected workers the schemes have undoubtedly been beneficial from 
the point of view of higher output over the norms, quicker turn-round of ships and corres¬ 
ponding higher earnings of concerned workers. The level of output has risen from an 
aggregate of minus 35 per cent below datum immediately prior to the introduction of 
the scheme to plus 42 per cent above the datum. Workers’ earnings were higher when 
compared to their earnings under the time-rate system, on the basis of the method of 
processing the piece-rate in relationship to the concept of daily-wage. The figures of earn¬ 
ings, etc. furnished by the port authorities have not been shown separately, as they indi¬ 
cate gross earnings including time-rate earnings, static elements of wage, holiday pay, etc. 
and therefore do not reflect the actual piece-rate earnings of the workers. 

Piece-rate Scheme for Stevedore Workers in Bombay Port : 

4*3*19 The piece-rate scheme applicable to stevedore workers in Bombay Port 
is generally the same as for the shore workers and crane drivers. The stevedore gang, 
however, consists of seven workers and one tindal as against 12 workers and one morpia 
on the shore. In case of stevedore workers the processing of piece-rate is on the basis 
of the lowest category of stevedore worker known as the basic worker. For a full shift 
occupied in doing piece-rate work, the piece-rate wage of a basic worker is processed from 
Rs. 3-3-0 at 73% to Rs. 4-8-0 at 100% of the datum line. Thereafter, the piece-rate wage 
rises uniformly from Rs. 4-8-0 at 100% to Rs. 8-6-0 at 150% and to Rs. 12-9-0 at 200% 
of the datum line. After the total earnings of the basic worker have been worked out in 
the above manner, the category wage differential, additional dearness allowance and in¬ 
terim relief are added to work out the earnings of other categories of workers. 

4*3*20 There is a guaranteed fall-back wage for workers if on any day their piece- 
rates earning fall short. The fall-back wage in the case of the basic worker is Rs. 3-3-0 
plus additional dearness allowance, as prescribed, from time to time, and the interim 
relief granted by the Wage Board. 
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4-3-21 Since the piece-rate scheme is an integrated one, covering the shore 
workers, crane drivers and the stevedore worlcets, the results of the piece-rate scheme work¬ 
ing for stevedore workers are generally satisfactory and the observations in paragraph 
18 relating to increased output and higher earnings for shore workers apply equally to 
crane drivers and stevedore workers. 

Piece-rate and Incentive Scheme in Madras Port : 

4'3 *22 Since 1958, Madras Port Trust has been implementing piece-rate and in¬ 
centive schemes, from time to time. From 1st March, 1958 a piece-rate scheme for workers 
engaged on loading and unloading of vessels was introduced. Consequent up on the intro¬ 
duction of mechanical ore handling in Madras Port, a separate piece-rate scheme for hand¬ 
ling iron ore was introduced from November, 1960. The scheme for ‘payment by results* 
was introduced from October 1962, for categories of workers indirectly connected with 
the piece-rate workers, like drivers of mobile cranes, stackers, tally clerks and sorters. A 
scheme for “good attendance” in respect of certain categories of employees was intro¬ 
duced from 1st October, 1964. An incentive scheme for improving the output of locos 
came into effect from 1st April, 1965. Yet another scheme for awarding prizes for the best 
maintained unit* was initiated from 1st July, 1965. The main features and the manner of 
working of these schemes are discussed below : 

Piece-rate Scheme on Shore Side 

4-3-23 Prior to 1958 the labour in Madras Port was being paid wages at a per ton 
rate fixed for different types of work connected with the handling of cargoes from ship 
to shore. It was not considered to be a satisfactory method of piece-rate payment. A 
committee, consisting of equal representatives of employers and labour, headed by ShcL. 
Jeejeebhoy was appointed on 5th September, 1957, by the Government of India for evolving 
a piece-rate scheme for the dock workers in the light of the principles contained in the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal decision of Febiuaty 1956, in the Bombay Dock Labour Ap¬ 
peals. This committee was also authorised to evolve a suitable piece-rate scheme for 
shore gang workers and crane drivers employed by Madras Port Trust. The committee 
in its report of 9th November, 1957, framed a unanimously agreed scheme known as the 
“Datum Scheme” for (a) stevedore labour and winchmen, (b) port trust shore labour, 
(c) crane drivers, and (d) lightermen working in barges in the course of loading and un¬ 
loading of cargoes into and from vessels. It came into effect from 1-3-1958. At the time 
of implementation of the Datum Scheme, the port’s departmental labour was handl¬ 
ing only general import cargo. The handling of general export cargo was also taken over 
by the port trust from 1-4-1960 in view of the strong recommendation of the piece-rate 
committee and brought under the piece-rate scheme. 

4-3-24 The scheme applies to gang mazdoors and maistries. A gang is composed 
of one maistry and fourteen mazdoors. The scheme is based upon a fixed standard 
output known as ‘datum line’. The Madras Port Piece-rate Committee was faced with 
the problem of lack of sufficient statistical data for fixing norms or datums for the various 
types of cargo being handled at the port of Madras, and hence it finally decided to 
apply the relevant Bombay datums, with an increase of 4% on the import side and 
reduction of 5% on the export side. The cargoes have been divided into different groups, 
according to their nature, booking conditions and the country from which they arrive 
or the country to which they are shipped, as the case may be. There are 12 groups 
under import and 7 under export. The provisions regarding daily wage, progressive 
incentive earnings for higher output, calculation of idle time, payment of differentials 
for categories of workers other than the basic worker, guaranteed minimum wage and 
allowance in the case of double and multiple hook working per hatch are practically 
the same as in the ‘Bombay Scheme’ with slight differences in some respect. Each 
worker is assured of his normal daily wage when he reaches the datum level and twice 
the daily wage when his output reaches 150% of the datum and thrice the daily wage 
at 200% of the datum and so on. The minimum guaranteed wage provided in the scheme 
is Rs. 3-09, which is the earning fixed for output at 76% in the wage graph. It may be 
repeated here that in Madras Port too the idle time, which is of less than 15 minutes’ 
duration, is ignored and the time in excess of it is rounded off to the next higher 
quarter. For example, if there is an idle period of 35 minutes, it is rounded off to 45 
minutes; and idle period of 46 minutes is rounded off to one hour and so on. The payment 
for idle time is equal to l/8th daily wage per hour in the case of 8 hour shift and 
2/13th daily wage per hour when it is 6-| hour shift. Furthermore, under the Scheme 
certain types of operations have been laid down as time-rated, for which also the rate of 

*Ar;a where the vessels are berthed and cargo is stacked. 
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payment is according to the idle time or time-rate basis. These items of work are 
handling of heavy lifts (lifts of more than 5 tonnes), handling of passenger baggages, 
loose scrap, loose dunnage, salvage cargo, refrigerated meat, live stock and explosives. 

4 *3-25 Under the‘Madras Scheme’, whenever extra gang workers are made 
available, piece-rate wages are processed by increasing the datum proportionately with 
the number of extra gang workers supplied. The extra gang is paid additional allowance 
as helping gang allowance proportionate to 1 /4th daily-wage. Similarly, whenever there 
is a reduction in gang strength due to any unforeseen circumstances and the work is 
carried on with that stength, the datum is proportionately reduced to the number of 
men by which the gang is short and the piece-rate wage is processed on that basis. 

4-3*26 A worker on piece-rate is issued with a wage slip within a reasonable 
period, which furnishes details of date, shift, hatch, datum line on which the worker was 
engaged, output turned out, idle time, time-rate period, the effective period, respective 
earnings under these heads and the total earnings. 

Piece-rate Scheme for Stevedore workers in Madras Port 

■ 4-3-27 The piece-rate sheme for registered stevedore workers on board the ship 

is also the same as for the shore workers. The stevedore gang strength is 10, inclusive 
of one tindal and one worker who acts as signaller. When this scheme was introduced, 
one of the mazdoors in the gang was acting as signaller, but since 1962 a separate 
category of signaller has been introduced and the gang strength continues to be 10, 
inclusive of a signaller and a tindal. The piece-rate scheme for the stevedore workers is 
based on the following wage graph : 

Minimum at 76% . . . Rs. 3-1-6 (i.e. Rs. 3-09) 

Daily Wage .... Rs. 4-2-0 (i.e. Rs. 4-12) 

At 100% .... Rs. 4-6-0 (i.e. Rs. 4*37) 

At 150% .... Rs. 8-4-0 (i.e. Rs. 8-25) 

At 200% .... Rs. 12-6-0 (i.e. Rs. 12-37) and so on. 

The earnings at 100% level is 25 paise more than the daily wage and this amount 
of 25 paise constitutes the processing allowance. The earnings of the basic worker for 
a shift are calculated under the scheme and the earnings of the other categories of 
workers in a gang working on a hook are calculated by adding the appropriate wage 
differentials to the piece-rate earnings of the basic worker in the gang. Differentials of 
30 paise, 50 paise and Re. 1 are added in the case of signallers, winchmen and tindals, 
respectively. 

4-3-28 As has been explained above, like the Bombay Scheme, the Madras 
piece-rate scheme is also an integrated one and covers the cargo handling shore workers, 
crane drivers and registered stevedore workers on board the ship. Similarly, the allied 
workers are also covered by incentive scheme. The concerned parties are generally satisfied 
with the working of these schemes because of the quicker turn round of ships, higher 
output and higher earnings to the workers. 

Piece-rate Datum Scheme for Handling Iron Ore in Madras Port 

4-3-29 With the arrival in the port of large quantity of iron ore for export, the 
Madras Port trust installed special equipment for quicker transportation of iron ore to 
the ships by mechanical means. In the year 1960, a new berth was commissioned at 
S.Q. Ill, which has been provided with shore electric cranes capable of lifting a load 
of 13 tonnes each. This berth is served by railway lines connecting the ore stock 
yard at south shore of the harbour where transporter cranes or power shovels or pay 
loaders have been provided for collecting iron ore and filling it into the tubs placed 
on the wagons specially constructed for the purpose. After the tubs are filled, the wagons 
are brought alongside the vessels at the berth. The loaded tubs are lifted by means of 
shore cranes and emptied into the ship’s hold, one after another. The empty tubs are 
placed back on the wagons which are returned to the ore yard for further filling and 
return. 

4-3-30 A tripartite committee headed by Shri Jeejeebhoy was appointed by the 
Government of India to evolve a piecerate scheme for the workers connected with the 
handling of ore in Madras Port. The scheme, which provides for wages proportionate 
to the output, was introduced from 28th Nov., 1960. 

11—4 L.&.E./69, 
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Main features of the scheme 

4*3-31 Since it is the only datum scheme connected with the handling of iron 
ore, which has been evolved by a committee, we consider it desirable to deal with its 
important features here : 

(i) The workers covered by the scheme are : 

(a) crane drivers or operators of transporter cranes (including helpers to 
transporter crane drivers), operators of power shovels or pay loaders 
employed for loading ore into tubs at the ore stock yard. 

(b) drivers of shore electric cranes employed at the mechanised ore berth. 

(c) trust’s shore mazdoors engaged as slingers at the shore electric cranes for 
hooking and unhooking of tubs. 

(d) mazdoors and tindals of Madras Dock Labour Board employed on 
board the ship in the course of loading ore in ship’s hold. 

(e) loco drivers and loco firemen of steam locos only, shunting masters 
and coupling porters employed for the movement of wagons with 
the tubs to the mechanised berth and vice versa and operator of 
shovels/dozers or pay loaders enganged for collecting and stock-piling 
of ore. 

(ii) The datum tonnage or the standard output per worker per shift of 8 hours 

or 6| hours engaged either at the ore stock yard or at the ore berth has 
been prescribed for the categories of workers at items (a) to (d) above. In 
the case of workers at items (b) to (d) the datum tonnage depends on the 
combination of the transporter cranes/power shovels/pay loaders at the ore 
yard and the shore cranes working to a vessel in a shift. 

(iii) The datums are different in the case of manually and mechanically handled 
ore. They are as follows : 


Shift Datum for manually Datum for mechani- 

handled ore colly handled ore 


tonnes tonnes 

1st.ffW . 71 496 

2nd ......... 66 403 

3rd.i . 66 403 


If the performance of the workers during a shift is more than the datum, the 
•wages are correspondingly higher. The datums and wage rates are different for mineral 
workers employed on casual basis. The datums in their case are 45 tonnes for the 
first shift and 35 tonnes for the 2nd &. 3rd shifts. The gang of casual workers consists of 
one maistry and nine mazdoors. For additional tonnes handled by this gang, an incen¬ 
tive bonus of 12 paise per tonne for extra tonnage handled over and above the datum for 
the shift is paid. 

(iv) A piece-rate daily wage has been fixed for each category of workers involved in 
the mechanical handling of iron ore. Each worker is entiled to his daily 
wage, if his output is just equal to the datum tonnage prescribed for him, 
twice the daily wage when his output reaches 150% of the datum and thrice 
the daily wage at 200% of the datum tonnage and so on. 

(y) As output in the case of workers at item (e) is not assessable in terms of 
tonnage, their wages are determined on the basis of the average piece-rate 
earnings of the drivers or operators of transporter cranes/power shovels/pay 
loaders. 


(vi) The existing rates of daily wages of the workers involved in the scheme are 
as follows : 


Rs. 

Drivers of transporter cranes/power shovels . . . . . . 7 '50 

Drivers of pay loaders . . . . . . . . . . 5-58 

Helpers to transporter crane drivers.3 -94 

Shore crane drivers at mechanised ore berth . • . . . . 5-58 

Slingers (Trust’s shore mazdoors) .. 3-94 

Mazdoors (Dock Labour Board) .. 4-12 







Rs. 

Loco drivers ........... ? "50 

Loco firemen ........... 5 -58 

Shunting master? .......... 5 ’08 

Coupling porters . . . . . . . . . . 5-12 


(vii) Wages for a minimum number of days per month are guaranteed for all the 
workers. 

(viii) The slingers, stevedore workers, shore electric crane drivers and drivers/ 
operators of transporter cranes, power shovels and pay loaders and also hel¬ 
pers to the transporter crane drivers are entitled to idle time allowance, if 
they are rendered idle for reasons beyond their control, at their respective 
daily wage rates. 

4-3-32 As the mechanised handling of iron ore involves a continuous cycle of 
operation in the course of the movement of iron ore from the ore yard to the ship, the 
output tonnage per worker under the scheme has not been assessed. It has, however,been 
indicated by the port authorities that this scheme has also been working satisfactorily 
and the loading of iron ore at the mechanised berth has been accelerated considerably. 
The average rate of handling iron ore per day increased from 1,500 tonnes to 4,000 
tonnes after the introduction of the scheme. 

4-3-33 In the manual handling of iron ore, the hooking and unhooking of the 
tubs at the time of loading the ore into the ships are carried on by 12 shore gang mazdoors 
engaged in each shift by turn. As their earnings on this account are included in their 
monthly earnings, separate figures of average earnings under the scheme are not main¬ 
tained. 

“Payment by Results” Scheme 

4-3-34 Since the ‘Datum Piece-rate Scheme’ was introduced in 1958 for the shore 
labour, stevedore labour, winchmen and crane drivers of Madras Port, it was considered 
desirable that the other categories of employees, having regard to their functions in con¬ 
nection with the handling of cargo, should also be made eligible for induction into the 
general concept of the piece-rate scheme and geared to it in appropriate manner. 
Accordingly, in terms of the recommendations of a committee appointed by Govern¬ 
ment of India under the chairmanship of Shri Jeejeebhoy, a system of payment of incentive 
wages for the undermentioned categories of workers was brought into force from 1st Oc¬ 
tober, 1962 : 

(a) Drivers of mobile cranes, tractors, shore cranes, forklifts and platform trucks. 

(b) Stackers, i. e. persons engaged to do stacking of cargo in course of discharge. 

(c) Tally clerks engaged at the hook. 

(d) Sorters. 

4*3-35 The payment under the scheme of ‘Payment by Results’ to the different 
categories of workers involved is as follows : 

(a) Drivers of mobile cranes or forklift trucks, tractors and platform trucks, when 

called upon to work in connection with the handling of any cargo, are en¬ 
titled to payment of a premium based on the average earnings over the daily 
wage of the crane drivers working at the vessel and in proportion to the tonnage 
stacked and the tonnage handled at the hook. 

(b) Stackers, when engaged to assist the hook gangs for high stacking of cargoes, 
are entitled to a premium based on the piece-rate earnings over the daily 
wage of hook gang workers and also in proportion to the tonnage stacked 
by them and the tonnage handled by the shore gang workers. 

(c) Tally clerks are entitled to a premium at 2f paise for each sling for the 8 hour 

shift when engaged at a hook for tallying of import or export cargo depend¬ 
ing on the percentage of accuracy in tally, which is assessed on a check of 
the number and marks of packages shown in the tally sheets with those detailed 
in the manifests. No incentive is paid on bulk cargoes. 

(d) Sorters are entitled to a premium of 1-1/10 paise per sling, provided the cargo 
brought down in the sling is required to be sorted out according to marks. 
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Scheme for “Qood Attendance ” 

4 -.3 *36 This scheme was introduced from 1st October, 1964, under which extra 
payment is made to the undermentioned categories of employees who report for work 
in time for 21 days and above and those who have not availed of any leave without prior 
sanction in a month : 

(a) Loco and shunting staff 

(b) Forklift truck drivers 

(c) Shovel dozer drivers 

(d) Transporter crane drivers 

(e) Ore <Sc coal berth crane drivers 

The scheme envisages payment of Rs. 10 p. m. to those workers who are drawing 
basic pay below Rs. 100 p. m.; Rs. 15 p. m. to those workers who are drawing Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 150 p. m. and Rs. 20 p. m. to others. 

Incentive Scheme for Improving Loco Output 

4 -3 -37 From 1st April, 1965, a scheme has been implemented for improving 
output of locos used for movement of cargo and consequent turn round of wagons. The 
scheme is applied to loco drivers, firemen, shunting masters and coupling porters. The 
rate of incentive payment under the scheme is 15 paise per head for each unit rise of wagon 
operations, over and above the index of 47 operations per loco per day. From 1st April, 
1966 this scheme has also been extended to the supervisory staff on the railway side, viz. 
shed masters and assistant shed masters. With the implementation of this scheme, the 
turn round of wagons is stated to have improved considerably. 

Scheme for awarding Prizes for best maintained unit 

4-3-38 A scheme for awarding cash prizes for the best maintained unit, compris¬ 
ing the area around the berth where the vessels are tied and where the cargoes are stacked 
or stored, including the shed, was introduced from 1st July, 1965. The scheme offers 
a prize of Rs. 200 to the best maintained unit in the port and Rs. 100 to the next best main¬ 
tained unit every month. The prize amount is divided among the categories of employees 
who man the units as prescribed under the scheme. They are (a) shed masters, (b) asst, 
shed masters, (c) export cargo receivers, (d) asst, export cargo receivers, (e) delivery clerks, 

(f) godown clerks, (g) labour supervisors, (h) balance clerks and (i) enquiry clerks. 

Piece-rate Scheme for shore workers in Calcutta Port 

4-3-39 Piece-rate schemes in Calcutta Port for the cargo handling workers have 
a long and chequered history. With the termination of labour contract of M/s. Bird & 
Co., from 1st April, 1948, Calcutta Port took over the labour for working at the cargo 
docks and coal docks and introduced a system of payment by results. The main features 
of the scheme were : 

(a) maintenance of a primary register of labour, who would work on tonnage 
rates with a guaranteed minimum earnings of Rs. 45 p.m.; 

(b) an attendance allowance of Re. 0-12-0 per day when no work could be of¬ 
fered ; 

(c) waiting charges of 3 annas per hour to each man for delays of two hours and 
above; 

(d) payment for overtime at the rate Re. 0-2-11 per hour; 

(e) eligibility for membership of contributory provident fund, leave and all other 
benefits granted to similar staff of the Commissioners; 

(f) for purposes of provident fund contribution, the pay was the apex of the time 
scale of Rs. 30-|-35; 

(g) all sirdars and porters to be paid the same dearness allowance as payable to 
departmental labour; 

(h) a rental of Re. 0-8-0 per man p.m. to be charged for occupation of Commis¬ 
sioners’ quarters from cargo dock labour but not from coal dock labour; 
and 

(i) the coal dock labour was to be paid at different rates for operations at labour 
berths, mechanical berths and miscellaneous work with separate rates for day 
and night work. 
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4'3 - 40 In addition to his piece-rate earnings, as a member of the gang, the sirdar- 
in-charge received Rs. 20 per mensem. 

4*3-41 From March 1957 onwards, various efforts were made for evolving a piece- 
rate scheme for the cargo handling workers in Calcutta Port. A tripartite committee, 
under the chairmanship of Shri F. Jeejeebhoy, was appointed to evolve a piece-rate scheme 
for shore workers on the model and in the light of the principles contained in the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal decision of 1st February, 1956. The scheme submitted by this commi¬ 
ttee in August, 1957 could not be implemented, as it was not acceptable to wokers. Shri 
Jeejeebhoy was again appointed in July, 1958 to review the above scheme. He submitted 
his report in August, 1958. The scheme for the cargo handling workers on shore side 
and on board the ship could not again be introduced for various reasons. 

4-3-42 In the circumstances, alternative efforts were made to evolve a suitable 
piece-rate scheme for the shore workers in Calcutta Port and with the objects in view, 
viz. : 

(i) to remedy the defects in the existing scheme; 

(ii) to enable the workers to earn more; 

(iii) to prepare a scheme in such a manner that it can be worked within the frame¬ 
work of the existing administrative set-up; and 

(iv) to remove the defects in the existing scheme, which stood in the way of better 
utilisation of labour. 

4-3*43 The Calcutta Port Commisstoners, keeping the above objectives in view, 
adopted on 22-5-1961 an Incentive Tonnage Scheme, 1961. The main features of this 
scheme were as follows : 

(a) It covered both shipment and non-shipment work, the departmental labour 

and the trimming labour, who were not under piece-rate scheme, and the crane 
drivers. 

(b) The existing basic rate for cargo dock work were retained as the lowest rate. 

(c) Different rates were introduced for groups of cargo requiring similar efforts. 

(d) The basic rates for coal dock work were raised. 

(e) The proposed rate structure—both for cargo and coal dock—was ascending 

one. 

(f) A piece-rate allowance was introduced for crane drivers at cargo and coal docks 
and for chute khalasis at coal dock. 

(g) A provision was made for payment of an incentive allowance of Re. 1 per shift 
to the departmental labour for the days cn which they worked at heavy lift 
yard and shed yards and to the trimming staff for the days they worked in the 
holds of coal ships. 

(h) Provision was made for payment of an over-all weekly off day wage at the fixed 
rate of Rs. 4 for ‘A’ category piece-rate workers. 

(i) The waiting charge was raised from Re. 0-3-0 per hour to 30 paise per hour. 

The scheme also provided for : 

(i) Payment of an allowance to crane drivers as there could be no improvement 
in the output without the co-operation and active efforts on the part of crane 
drivers. For the same reason, an incentive allowance of Re. 1 per shift was 
also proposed for trimmers. 

(ii) Payment of an allowance of Re. 1 per shift to the departmental labour to ensure 
expeditious and proper loading of heavy lift packages by special type railway 
stock, although the work at heavy lift yards was not directly related to the 
output and at shed yards, where work was directly related to ship’s work. 

(iii) Payments for work at cargo docks and coal dock and over-all wage for weekly- 
off days. 

4-3-44 In order to achieve the objective, the following conditions were required 
to be fulfilled before the scheme could be implemented : 

(i) All ‘A’ category workers should work in all three shifts (at present ‘A’ cate¬ 
gory cargo dock workers are booked only in the 1st and 2nd shifts). 

(ii) All categories of cargo handling labour should work in the docks and the 
jetties as and when required. 
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(iii) Coal dock shore labour should work in cargo dock when no work is avai¬ 
lable at coal dock. 

(iv) On holidays only the actual number of ‘A’ category workers required for work 
should be booked. 

(v) The trimming labour should trim coal anywhere in the port provided coal 
has been loaded by the Commissioners’ labour and/or equipment. 

(vi) The ‘cave’ system under which crane men were booked for overtime work 
at KG Dock unnecessarily should be discontinued. 

4-3-45 The scheme was to be implemented with effect from 15th June, 1961. 
As a result of subsequent discussions with labour unions in June, 1961, however, it was 
agreed that 

(i) incentive Scheme for Calcutta Port shore workers should be introduced. 

(ii) For the improvement of the scheme, unions and the port authorities would 
sit in conference upto a week in Calcutta to effect suitable changes in the exis¬ 
ting scheme, as might be agreed to. A labour Ministry representative was 
to preside over the conference. 

(iii) Whatever was settled was to be implemented retrospectively from 15th 
June, 1961. 

(iv) In case of disagreement, the matter was to be referred to the Ministers of Labour 
and Shipping for final settlement. 

4-3-46 On the publication of the reports of the Classification and Categorisation 
Committee and the Second Pay Commission, the Commissioneis implemented these 
recommendations. The shore workers’ wages were adjusted from 1-10-1957 to 30-6-1959, 
according to the scales of pay recommended by the committee and from 1-7-1959 according 
to the equivalent scales recommended by the commission. 

4-3-47 In 1964, a revised Incentive Piece-rate Scheme evolved by joint consul¬ 
tations between the port commissioners and their recognised unions was adopted. The 
main features of the scheme, which is still in force, are as follows : 

(a) Scale of pay of Rs. 70-1-85-EB-2-89 was made applicable to ‘A’ category 
workers. 

(b) Basic operations were defined. 

(c) Retention of the division of wage structure of the ‘A’ category workers on a 
system of payment of piece-rate in the form of (i) minimum daily and monthly 
earnings guarantee based on Rs. 45 p.m., known as “earning side” to be earned 
by a worker working on piece-rates according to the rates-table of 60 paise, 
70 paise and 80 paise under the Incentive Tonnage Scheme of 1961 and (ii) 
static elements. 

(d) The static elements consist of : (i) fixed pay of Rs. 25 p.m., (ii) D.A. per men¬ 
sem as per the recommendations of Second Pay Commission, (iii) compen¬ 
satory allowance per month as per the recommendations of the Second Pay 
Commission, and ■ (iv) wage differentials on the basis of yearly increments 
in the scale of pay applicable to ‘A’ category workers. 

(e) Payment of house rent allowance to those ‘A’ category workers only, who 
were not living in the Commissioners’ quarters. 

(f) Payment of Rs. 2-40 to be credited to ‘A’ category workers on their roster 
off days on the earning side, static portion being credited separately. 

Piece-rate scheme for stevedore workers in Calcutta Port : 

4-3-48 The piece-rate scheme of 1957 and the later scheme of 1958 recommended 
by the Review Committee sought to cover the stevedore labour also along with the shore 
workers but, for various reasons, they remained unimplemented. For the present, there¬ 
fore, only the foodgrains and salt handling stevedore workers in Calcutta are under the 
Incentive Tonnage Scheme and others are being paid on time-rate basis. 

Incentive Tonnage Scheme for workers handling foodgrains : 

4-3-49 This scheme was prepared by the Calcutta Dock Labour Board and dis¬ 
cussed with the representatives of employers and labour, but no unanimity could emerge 
particularly on issues like fail-back wage, rate of incentive, etc. Ultimately, the matter 
was referred to the Central Government, which approved the scheme with certain modi¬ 
fications and directed the Board to adopt and implement it. Accordingly, the ‘Incentive 
Tonnage Scheme’ for foodgrain handling workers was introduced from 16-3-1965. 
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4-3-50 The scheme is divided into two parts. Part I is applicable to dock workers 
registered under the Calcutta Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1966, 
namely, sirdars, mates, winchmen, khamalis, rollias and Part II applies to some categories 
of workers listed under the Calcutta Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Scheme, 1957, namely, sirdar supervisors, baggers, stitchers and salt workers 
(booked as baggers, slicemen and chamchiyas). This scheme differs from the tonnage 
schemes of Bombay, Madras and Cochin ports, inasmuch as there is no set norm or datum 
lines in this scheme. It is, however, claimed that even though the datum lines have not 
been spelt out clearly, there are datum lines latent in the scheme. 

4-3-51 The rates table provided under the scheme (which is mentioned below) 
has been processed at the level of the daily wage of the lowest paid worker, i.e. Rs. 4" /5, 
for an eight hour shift, which is referred to as “daily-wage”. 


Stage 


Rate per 
tonne 

Total landing 



(in paisa; 

65 

Upto 100 tonnes. 

. 


75 

100 to 150 tonnes. 



85 

Above 150 tonnes. 


4-3-52 The daily wages and the existing strength of the different categories of 
workers coming under Parts 1 & II of this scheme are as mentioned below . 

Workers under Part I 



Category 

Strength 

Daily 

wage 




Rs. 

Sirdars 


1093 

8-25 

Mates 

. 

1031 

6-25 

Winchman 

. 

1087 

5-75 

Khamalis 

. 

4272 

5-75 

Rolliis 

* 

2609 

4-81 


Workers under Part 11 



Sirdar-supervisors 


279 

11-00 

Stitchers 

. 

730 

6 -00 

Baggers 

. 

443 

4-75 

Salt workers (booked 

as baggers, slicemen and chamchiyas) 

706 

4-75 


4-3-53 The basic workers are the baggers, whose wages are Rs. 4'75, and incen¬ 
tive wages of the other gang workers, i.e. sirdar-supervisors, sirdars, mates, stitchers, 
winchmen, khamalis and rollias, are determined by adding to the incentive wage of the 
basic worker the respective wage differentials, which are as under : 


Category 


Sirdar-supervisors 

Sirdars 

Mates 

Stitchers 

Winchmen • 

Khamalis 

Rollias 


Wage Differential 

Rs. 

6-25 

3-50 

1-50 

1-25 

1-00 

100 

0-06 


4-3-54 Parts I II of the scheme provide rules regarding (i) determination of 
hook output, both for cargo landed ashore and for cargo landed overside into boats, 
(ii) compensation for shorter shift hours, (iii) disappointment money, (iv) overtime 
allowance and (v) holiday allowance, 
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4*3 4 55 When called upon to work in the 2nd & 3rd shifts*, a night allowance 
differential is payable which is added to each worker’s incentive wage. The amount of 
night allowance in respect of various categories is the following : 


Sirdar Supervisors 

Sirdars 

Mates 

Stitchers 

Winchmen . 

Khamalis 

Rollias 

Baggers 


Category 


Night allowance 
differentia] 


Rs. 

3-00 

0-81 

0-56 

1-00 

1-00 

0-44 

0-38 

0-25 


4-3-56 The minimum guaranteed earnings in any shift on which a worker is 
given employment is Rs. 4-75, exclusive of differentials. But if the incentive earnings 
due under the scheme fall short of this minimum, the difference is made good by the 
employer, provided there is no adverse report against the worker; in which case, the 
worker is paid only the actual wages earned, subject to a minimum of Rs. 3-25. 

4-3*57 The changes made by the Central Government before the approval of 
the scheme were the removal of the clause regarding fall-back wage and making 
the time-rate wage as the minimum daily-wage. Due to this modification, the clause 
regarding the idle time or waiting charge became redundant and was removed. 

Incentive Tonnage Scheme for Salt Workers : 

4-3-58 This scheme is in operation from 16th March, 1965 onwards. It was 
also framed and implemented in the same circumstances as have been mentioned in the case 
of ‘Incentive Tonnage Scheme’ for foodgrain handling workers and many provisions of 
the two schemes are identical. The provisions, which' are different, are, therefore, being 
dealt with here. 

4-3-59 The categories of listed workers covered by the scheme are sirdar- 
supervisors, winchmen, slicemen, chapadars and chamchiyas. Their existing strengh is 
279 sirdar-supervisors, 74 winchmen, 157 slicemen, 64 chapadars and 549 chamchiyas. 

4-3-60 The rates table for payment to the workers covered by the scheme, 
which has been processed on the level of wages of the lowest paid workers, i.e. Rs. 5-12 
per day is given below : 


Type of Salt 

System of Discharge 

For quanti¬ 
ties upto 
100 tonnes 

For quanti¬ 
ties 100 to 
150 tonnes 

For quanti¬ 
ties above 
150 tonnes 



paise 

paise 

paise 

Fine 

Union purchase derrick 

110 

185 

270 

Fine . 

. Swinging derrick 

155 

230 

340 

Crystal 

. Union purchase derrick 

60 

135 

210 

Crystal 

. Swinging derrick 

105 

175 

285 


4-3-61 It may be mentioned here that whenever slicemen are engaged for break¬ 
ing up caked salt, crystal salt, etc., the incentive wage of slicemen would be the same 
as the incentive wage of the other workers. The number of slicemen utilised is not 
taken into account for the purpose of calculation of incentive wage for the basic work¬ 
men. 

4-3-62 The following are the daily time-rate wages of the categories of listed 
salt workers covered by the scheme : 

R S . P. 

(a) Sirdar-supervisors . . . . . . . . . . 11-00 


(b) Winchmen . . . . . . . . . . . 5-75 

(c) Slicemen... 5-75 

(d) Chapadars . . . . . . . . . . . 5 T9 


(e) Chamchiyas (Machan) . . . . . . . . . 5 T9 

(f) Chamchiyas (Hold &. Guymen) . . . . • . . 5T2 


*7 and 8 hours respectively. 
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Working of the Schemes : 

4 • 3 • 63 The output at which the daily wage can be earned under the ‘Incentive 
Tonnage Scheme’ for handling foodgrains is 58-50 tonnes and the output at which 
the daily wage is earned under the ‘Incentive Tonnage Scheme’ for handling salt is 
123 tonnes. The two schemes have been regarded as a failure by the dock labour board 
and the reason attributed therefor is the absence of fall-back wage. 

Piece-rate scheme for cargo handling workers in Cochin Port : 

4-3-64 The cargo handling work at Cochin Port was being done on contract 
basis till the end of the year 1958. This work was taken over by the port from 1st 
January, 1959 and a scheme was drawn up for the departmentalised shore labour in 
consultation with the labour unions, which envisaged payment on piece-rate basis for 
all items of work except those for which it was not possible to link wages with 
out-turn. This scheme continued to remain in force till August, 1967 for the shore 
workers, even though, as early as in 1962, a piece-rate scheme on the model of the 
datum line schemes of Bombay and Madras Ports was introduced for the stevedore 
labour. It has, however, been superseded by the ‘Piece-rate Incentive Scheme’ from 1st 
September, 1967, which is on the same lines as the ‘1962 Piece-rate Scheme’ for the 
stevedore workers. 

4-3-65 The present scheme for the shore labour is, therefore, on the lines of 
the Bombay Port piece-rate scheme in respect of datum lines, processing of piece-rate 
structure, counting and payment for idle time, double and multiple hook working, 
payment of differentials, night allowance, etc. The salient features of the scheme are 
as follows : 

(i) It applies to A, B &. C categories of workers, who work in gangs consisting 
of 14 workers and a gang leader. 

(ii) All categories of labour employed on loading and unloading of vessels 
and boating in/out of cargo at the wharf berth on Willingdon Island aie 
paid on the basis of piece-rates detailed in the datum scheme, except in 
the case of heavy lift packages, individually weighing more than 5 tonnes. 

(iii) Categories of workers, when engaged on work other than loading/unloading 
of vessels and boating in/out of cargo at the wharf berths, are to be paid 
according to a separate schedule of piece-rates attached to the scheme. 

(iv) The datum lines are 7 each for imports and exports. These datum lines 
are based on the gang strength laid down in the scheme for general cargo, 
bag cargo, both in the case of imports and exports, and grain in bulk, 
bagged on board before discharge. 

(v) All categories of labour are also paid additional dearness allowance (as appli¬ 
cable to them from time to time) and interim relief granted by the Wage 
Board, on days on which they are engaged on work. 

(vi) The gang leader of ‘A’ category engaged on piece-rate work is paid a differen¬ 
tial of 40 paise per shift and the leaders of the ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories are 
paid a differential of 25 paise per shift. 

(vii) The present time rate is Rs. 3-08 for mazdoors and Rs. 3*40 for leaders. 
The minimum guaranteed fail-back wage of a worker is Rs. 3-45 per 
day. 

(viii) The idle time wage is paid to shore labour engaged on all types of work 
under certain circumstances, which have been prescribed. The contingencies 
in which payment is made for idle time are different in the case of cargo 
handling workers engaged on the loading and unloading work and for the 
other workers. In calculating the idle time, however, the same method is 
adopted, viz. any continuous stoppage of work for 15 minutes or less is 
ignored and any continuous stoppage in excess of 15 minutes and upto 30 
minutes is counted as 30 minutes. 

(ix) In the piece-rate structure, the daily wage of the basic gang worker has 
been fixed at Rs. 4-14 and an amount of Re. 0-74 which has been 
incorporated in the daily wage, is known as “interim adjustment allowance’’. 
The amount of pay increase in the minimum of basic wage scales or scales 
of allowances of a basic worker on the recommendations of this Wage Board 
at major ports is to be set off and adjusted against this allowance, 

12—4 L. &. E./69 
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(x) For a shift fully occupied in piece-rate work, the piece-rate wage of the 
basic worker rises uniformly from Rs. 3 • 45 at 75%, to Rs. 4*60 at 100% 
of the datum line. Thereafter, the piece-rate wage rises uniformly @Rs.3-80 
for every increase of 50% above the datum line. 

(xi) When cargo is discharged or loaded with two hooks working simultaneously 
in a hatch, 1/4th of the daily wage rate is added to the piece-rate earnings 
but if there are more than two hooks, l/3rd of the daily wage is added. 

(xii) When a gang handles mixed cargo, the datum and the method of calculating 
the piece-rate earnings are with reference to that cargo, which forms 50% 
or more of the total cargo handled. This is known as 50%-rule. 

(xiii) Weekly days of rest, holidays and rest periods are paid on the basis of 
time-rate. For work done during recess hours, double the daily rate of 
wages is payable for time-rated workers and piece-rated workers are paid 
proportionate time-rate wage for the period in addition to their piece-rate 
earnings. For work on weekly rest days or holidays, ‘A’ category workers 
are paid piece-rates plus time-rate wage of Rs. 3 • 08 per worker per day 
and Rs. 3-40 per maistry per day. 

(xiv) Normal heights to which import bag cargo could be stacked and con¬ 
cessions which are given on datum line, etc. when import or export cargo 
is to be handled over a lead exceeding 350 ft. have been prescribed. 

4-3 -66 Besides the cargo handling workers, the drivers of shore cranes, fork 
lifts, mobile cranes and tractors, have also been brought under an incentive scheme. 
Steps are also being taken to apply an incentive scheme to the shed clerks, (who attend 
to the tallying of import cargo) and markers/sorters/checkers (who attend to recording 
of export cargo and the mark-wise stacking), because according to the port admini¬ 
stration, the nature of their work also come within the cycle of operation of quick 
handling of cargo. 

Piece-rate scheme for stevedore labour in Cochin Port : 

4-3-67 As has been stated earlier in connection with piece-rate scheme fo 
shore workers, the piece-rate scheme for the stevedore workers was drawn up on tl 
pattern of the piece-rate scheme evolved by the Jeejeebhoy Committee for Madr 
Port. This scheme, which was implemented from the night shift of 5th Novemb' 
1962, was the result of a settlement between the Stevedores Association* and the concer i 
unions** representing stevedore labour at Cochin. 

4-3-68 The piece-rate schemes for shore workers and stevedore workers are 
now mostly identical. We shall therefore deal with only such provisions, which are 
peculiar to the piece-rate scheme for stevedore workers. The datum lines have been 
fixed for a gang comprising one tindal and 9 mazdoors, except in case of handling of 
salt, coal, gypsum and sulphur in bulk, where the gang strength consists of one 
tindal and 13 mazdoors. The piece-rate wage of a mazdoor at datum level performance 
is Rs. 5/- and for every 50% increase over the datum level, it is Rs. 4-06. If on any 
day the piece-rate earnings (inclusive of idle time allowance and other earnings, such 
as double hook allowance, helping allowance, etc.) fall short of the minimum wage 
(also known as the fall-back wage), the difference is made up and the workers are 
paid Rs. 3-75 per shift. The higher categories are paid wage difference, which is Re. 1/- 
for winch drivers and Rs. 2-25 for tindals. 

4-3-69 The tally/sorting and table clerks are not covered by the piece-rate 
scheme. The tally clerks are, however, being given a special incentive for tally work 
and for doing sorting work. The incentive is 25 paise per hour for the first four effec¬ 
tive working hours, and 50 paise for the next four effective working hours, 
over and above the time wage. The sorters are also paid on the same basis, but the 
rate of incentive is half of the incentive for the tally clerks. 

Working of the Schemes : 

4-3-70 The Cochin Port piece-rate schemes are also based upon the principles 
enunciated in the Labour Appellate Tribunal decision for Bombay Port. The employers 
and the workers have expressed general satisfaction regarding the increase in the output 
over the norms and the earnings of the workers on the basis of the method of processing 

‘United Stevedores Association, Cochin. 

** Cochin Thuramugha Thozhilali Union and the Cochin Port Thozhilali Union. 
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piece-rate in relation to the concept of daily wage. The port authorities have also 
stated that, after the introduction of the datum incentive scheme, the average monthly 
earnings of the shore labour have gone up and that, while the output has increased, 
the unit handling cost has also gone up. 

Piece-rate scheme for stevedore workers in Visakhapatnam Port : 

4*3*71 A Piece-rate scheme was introduced on 15th June, 1961 in Visakha¬ 
patnam Port for the stevedore labour, earlier than for the shore workers. It was 
revised on 16-10-1963. The scheme for the shore workers was first introduced in 
1964. 

4'3-72 The piece-rate scheme for the stevedore workers does not provide for 
direct piece-rate wages, but envisages incentive payments, besides time rate wages, after 
certain level of output is reached. Some of its provisions regarding datum lines, double 
hook working, etc,, are, however, more or less the same as in piece-rate schemes in 
Bombay and Madras ports. The scheme is in two Parts—Part A deals with imports and 
exports at Q-Walls and jetties and Part B deals with export cargoes fed through 
lighters at Q-Walls, jetties or moorings. 

4*3*73 Under the scheme, the datum lines are according to the berthing of the 
vessels at Q-Walls, jetties and moorings, as also according to the nature of cargoes and 
the ships. The incentive wage is calculated for the total output hookwise and the rate 
is same for all workers irrespective of the categories allocated to a hook. 

4*3*74 The normal allotment of different categories of workers per hook is 
one tindal, two winchmen (in case of derrick working) one signalman and a gang of 
eight mazdoors plus a leading maistry. In case of bulk foodgrains and bulk fertilisers, 
where bagging is done on board the vessels, eight baggers and four stitchers per 
hook are employed in addition and all of them are covered by the incentive wages 
_ earned for the total output per hook, calculated per head without any alteration in the 
datum fixed under the scheme. Where bulk fertilisers need extra workers for digging 
hardened cargo, the extra workers so engaged are also covered by the piece-rate scheme 
without any alteration in the datum. The datum is, however, reduced if there is any 
short supply in the gang of eight mazdoors. In case of sulphur, an extra half gang 
is given as relievers, without any change in the datum. 

4 * 3.75 The idle time due to delay in berthing of ships oQothetwise is given 
due weightage by proportionate reduction in the datum in respect of cargoes handled 
under part B of the scheme, which deals with export cargoes through lighters. 
No such weightage is provided for in the case of part A of this scheme. The manner 
of calculation of idle time is the same as has been mentioned in the case of piece- 
rate schemes in Bombay, Madras and Cochin. Under the provisions of Visakhapatnam 
scheme, for the purpose of calculating the piece-rate wages, the datum is reduced 
proportionately to the idle time. The manner of payment for the idle time is also 
the same as in Bombay and Madras ports. Here also an allowance is paid at a daily 
rate (l/8th per hour in case of 8 hour shift and 2/13th per hour in case of 6J hour 
shift) for the period the labour is rendered idle on account of any reasons, which 
have been prescribed in the scheme. 

4'3-76 The loss of earning capacity of incentive wages by working more than 
one hook is compensated by making payment @l/4th of the daily time-wage in the 
case of two hooks working per hatch and 1 /3rd of the daily-wage in case of three 
hooks working simultaneously per hatch, besides piece-rate earnings. 

4*3-77 The piece-rate wages in the case of import and export cargo at the Q- 
Walls or jetties are different for bulk fertilisers _ and other cargoes. In case of the 
latter, the daily time-rate wage is allowed upto the datum line and for the first 50 
tonnes over the datum line, the rate is 7 paise per tonne per head, for the next 50 
tonnes, the rate is 9 paise and so on i.e. for every 50 tonnes thereafter there is a 
further increase of 2 paise in the rate. For bulk fertilisers, the daily rate of wage is 
allowed upto the datum line and the rate per tonne per head above it is 9 paise, 
11 paise and 13 paise and so on for every 36 tonnes above the datum line. The 
piece-rates for the export cargoes, where the feeding is from the lighters are on a different 
basis. The minimum guaranteed wage in this case is 4/5th of the daily wage at 80 per 
cent of the datum. At 100 per cent of the datum, the full daily-wage is allowed and 
for the next 50 tonnes over the datum, the rate is 7 paise per tonne per head, after 
which it is 9 paise for the next 50 tonnes. Likewise an increase of two paise per tonne 
per worker is allowed on an increase of every 50 tonnes. The 50%-Rule is applicable 
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in the case of Part B scheme, according to which the datum and the method of calcu¬ 
lating the piece-rate earnings are with reference to the cargo, which forms 50 per cent 
or more of the total cargo handled by any gang. 

Piece-rate Scheme for Shore Workers in Visakhapatnam Port : 

4*3*78 The piece-rate scheme for labour handling general cargo on the shore 
side provides for separate datum lines for imports at the quay and at the moorings. 
The datum lines for the 2nd and 3rd shifts* are lower than for the first shift, as 
mentioned below : 


1st shift 2nd &. 3rd shifts 


Imports at Quay-side . . . . . .75 tonnes per hook 61 tonnes per hook 

Imports at Moorings ...... 70 tonnes per hook 57 tonnes per hook 


4*3*79 Time rate is paid upto the datum line. For the output of 50 tonnes 
above the datum line, the rate is 7 paise per tonne per head and for every further 
50 tonnes, 2 paise increase is given in the rate. 

Working of schemes : 

4*3*80 The gang composition is 20 workers plus one maistry in the case of 
labour handling bags and bales and for handling general cargo, the gang composition 
varies from 4 to 12 workers, plus one maistry per 8 workers. 

4*3*81 The aveiage earnings of the piece-rated workers have been showing an 
increase since the piece-rate schemes were introduced in Visakhapatnam Port. 

Scheme for Ore handling workers : 

4*3*82 There is a separate piece-rate scheme for ore handling workers in Visakha¬ 
patnam port which was introduced in 1962. The categories ot workers covered are maistries 
and workers. A gang consists ot 17 workers and a maistry and handles mineral ore and 
pig iron meant for export. Workers are paid at the rates of wages prescribed for loading 
and unloading and for the lead. The rates of loading and unloading also differ depending 
upon whether the work is on the narrow gauge skips, wagons, lorries, dumpers, lighters, 
etc. 

Incentive Scheme for registered workers in Mormugao Port: 

4*3*83 There is no piece-rate or incentive scheme for the shore workers in 
Mormugao Port who are monthly rated. There is, however, an incentive scheme for 
the registered stevedore workers under a settlement reached between the Mormugao 
Stevedores Association and the unions. Under this scheme gang workers and winchmen 
are paid at the following rates : 


Category 

Hazri 

Rate 



Rs. P. 

Gang workers ........ 

1st 

3-32 


2nd 

3-50 


3rd 

3-70 


1st 

4*40 

Winchmen ......... 

2nd 

4-70 


3rd 

5 00 

In addition to this, they are paicT D.A. and I.R. in accordance with the recommendations 

of the Wage Board. 

Working of the scheme : 



4*3*84 According to the Dock Labour Board, 

this scheme has 

proved beneficial 

to the employees in terms ot higher earnings and to 

the employers in terms of higher 

output. 




'Each of 6^ hours’ duration. 
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Kandla and Paradeep : 

4*3‘85 As far as it is known there are no piece-rate schemes at present in the ports 
of Kandla and Paradeep. 

Piece-rate schemes for handling foodgrains and fertilisers : 

Qeneral position : 

4‘3‘86 The handling of foodgrains and fertilisers is generally under piece-rate 
schemes. In Calcutta, the Port Commissioners on the shore and stevedore employees 
on board the ship have incentive tonnage piece-rate schemes for handling foodgrains. 
They have been dealt with in connection with the piece-rate schemes in Calcutta Port. 
At the other ports, piece-rate incentive schemes have been introduced for workers hand¬ 
ling foodgrains and fertilisers under agreements between the Regional Directors of Food* 
and the concerned unions. 

Bombay : 

4‘3‘87 In Bombay Port, the existing wage structure of the foodgrain handling 
workers is based on a piece-rate-cum-incentive system allowing fixed rates for a minimum 
datum line output and progressive higher slabs of wages for higher output. The piece¬ 
rated workers are loaders, fillers and stitchers. For an output upto 999 bags, the rate per 
100 bags is fixed for these workers, but for handling more bags the payment is according 
to the schedule of rates prescribed by a settlement dated 3rd October, 1964. The rate 
for 100 bags and upto 999 bags is Rs. 4 • 25 for loaders, Rs. 6-87 for fillers and Rs. 1*37 
for stitchers. But for 1,000 bags the rate is Rs. 4'90, Rs. 7 *90 and Rs. 1-57, respectively 
for these three categories of workers. The same rate continues upto 1,300 bags. The rate 
for handling of each 100 bags rises progressively for handling 1,400 bags and more. For 
handling fertilisers, piece-rates have also been laid down for loaders, fillers and stitchers. 
As against what has been stated in the case of foodgrain handling work, the rates here 
change for every additional 100 bags. In this case the basic piece-rates are foi 1 to 799 
bags, for every 100 bags the rates are Rs. 4 *75 for loaders, Rs. 7‘75 for fillers and Rs. 1*37 
for stitchers. 

4‘3-88 This piece-rate system also contains detailed provisions regarding rates 
for stacking in sheds and loading into trucks, wagons, etc. 

4‘3‘89 Loading muccadams and filling muccadams used to be paid daily wages 
@Rs. 6‘79 plus D.A. and I.R., but from 1-3-1968 they have also been brought under the 
piece-rate system. Their wages per shift are the average per head earnings of all workers 
supervised by them plus Rs. 2 D.A. and I.R. as in force. 

4'3‘90 The Regional Director of Food, Western Region, (Now Food Corpora¬ 
tion) has expressed the view that the existing incentive system is enough to encourage 
maximum output. 

Madras : 

4-3-91 The piece-rate scheme** applicable to the foodgrain and fertiliser handling 
workers in the port of Madras, also provides for different rates for handling foodgrains 
and fertilisers and for operations like filling and stitching of the bags, removal of bagged 
cargo from the wharves to transit sheds and stacking, loading and unloading at various 
stages, breaking the stacks and restacking, weighment and conveying of gunny bales, 
etc., from one place to the other. The rates for handling fertilisers are usually higher 
than for similar operations in the case of handling foodgrains. For example, the rate for 
filling and stitching of the foodgrain bags at wharves or transit sheds is Re. 1 per tonne 
and it is Rs. 1-10 per tonne in case of fertilisers. Similarly, for the removal of bagged 
cargo from wharves to transit sheds and stacking there, the rates are Rs. 3‘54 for 100 
foodgrains bags of 65 kg. each and Rs. 5 for 100 bags of same size containing fertilisers. 

4 • 3 • 92 The incentive wage scheme for piece-rated departmental workers at Madras 
Port also envisages payment on the basis of a stipulated datum achieved by a particular 
gang. Besides, if a gang is asked to do more than one operation, such as, loading box wagons 
or covered wagons or lorries or all the three, their performance is judged on a continuous 
proportionate datum basis and not on individual account and the workers are paid on 
the basis of incentive piece-rate provided for all the three services. The scheme prescribes 

*Now Food Corporation of India. 

"‘Reported to be discontinued from 16-10-1968. 



the datums for filling and stitching and loading and unloading of foodrgains/fertilisers 
and gunny/twine bales and handling of gift parcels, as also the rates in cases when datums 
are achieved and in cases when datums are not achieved during the shift hours. 


Cochin : 

4-3-93 Foodgrains and fertilisers arriving at Cochin Port are handled by the steve¬ 
dore workers on behalf of the Food Corporation of India. The bulk foodgrains in the 
holds are filled in bags before discharge, but when the foodgrains are being discharged 
mechanically, the gangs work in transit sheds. Datum lines have been fixed in this respect 
for qualifying for the normal piece-rate, besides which special incentive is given. For 
the first 10 tonnes above the datum of 83 tonnes the gang is paid Rs. 10 and for the next 
10 tonnes Rs. 20 and so on. 

4-3-94 For the work of loading the foodgrains into trucks/wagons and vallams*, 
contractors engage labour through moopans or gang leaders and wages are also paid to 
the workers through them. A gang consists of 15 mazdoors and a moopan and gives an 
output of 1,500 bags per day. They are paid at the following rates : 


Bags weighing 

Trucks and ordinary 
wagon loading 
(per 100 bags) 

Open and box 
wagon loading 
(per 100 bags) 


Rs. 


100 kg. or above ..... 

8-40 1 

i 

75 kg. to 99 kg. 

7-20 | 

50 per cent extra on 

65 kg. to 74 kg. . 

6-50 I 

r the rates shown. 

50 kg. to 64 kg. 

6-00 J 

1 


The rates for lead are Rs. 2-40 extra for 100 bags which increase upto 100 per cent ac¬ 
cording to the distance. 


Visakhapatnam : 

4-3-95 An incentive scheme for the piece-rated workers has been introduced 
for the foodgrain handling workers at Visakhapatnam Port from 7th September, 1967. 
The scheme provides different datums (in terms of bags) for first, second and third shifts 
and the rates payable after achieving datum per 100 bags for foodgrains and fertilisers. 
Rate for loading/unloading of bagged foodgrains/fertiiisers into lorries, trucks, etc. at 
various places in the port area is Rs. 8 for foodgrains and Rs. 8-32 for fertilisers for 
handling 2,000 bags of 65 kg. each in the first shift, 1,700 bags in the second shift and 1,500 
bags in the third shift. In connection with the loading of foodgrains and fertilisers into 
wagons, the datums as well as the rates differ according to the type of wagon. 

4-3-96 Details of piece-rate scheme applicable to foodgrain handling workers 
at Kandla are not available. However, according to the latest information received from 
the office of the Food Corporation of India at Kandla, the basic wage, D.A. and I.R. of 
the departmental workers are the following : 


Category 

Basic 

wage 

D.A. and 
I.R. 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(i) Piece-rated gang workers ...... 

(ii) Daily-rated workers : 

3-16 

2-39 

5-55 

(a) Pallawalas Pallawalis ...... 

2-75 

2-39 

5-14 

(b) Casual workers ...... 

2 -75 

2-39 

5-14 

(c) Tally clerks ....... 

5-00 

2-39 

7-39 

The piece-rated gang workers and the casual workers ate 
‘Sunday Allowance’. 

also paid 25 

per cent 

extra as 


*Padav. 
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Piece-rates for chipping and painting workers : 

4-3-97 The chipping and painting workers in Bombay and Calcutta ports work 
under some sort of a manning and piece-rate schemes which have been introduced by 
agreements between the parties concerned. 

Bombay : 

4*3-98 In Bombay a settlement dated 1-3-1967 was reached between the Chip¬ 
ping & Painting Employers’ Association, Bombay and the Transport and Dock Workers’ 
Union which prescribes, inter alia, a manning and piece-rate scheme for the chipping 
and painting workers in respect of certain jobs. The manning scheme means employment 
of a specified number of workers for a specified quantum of work. In schedules I and II 
thereof, wage rates and piece-rates applicable to workers and tindals comprised in the man¬ 
ning scheme have been set out. The manning scales have been mentioned in schedule 
III. Number of workers and tindals to be employed have been mentioned in the schedule 
against each of the jobs. The quantum of work of certain other types of jobs to be done 
by a worker in a shift has also been specified in this schedule. The workers are expected 
to complete the specified job at or before the time of termination of the shift to the satis¬ 
faction of the employer or the ship’s officer. If the job, for any reason beyond the control 
of the workers, is not so completed at the time of termination of the shift, the workers 
concerned are liable to complete the job even by continuing beyond the shift period, 
without additional wages, failing which they are liable to disciplinary action. On the other 
hand, the workers who complete the job assigned to them to the satisfaction of the em¬ 
ployer or of the ship’s officer before the termination of the shift can leave the place of 
work immediately. But the employer can also require the workers to do any job for 
which they are paid additional wages. No worker is, however, required to do more 
than two jobs in the same shift. 

4‘3*99 There is more or less a similar scheme in operation in Calcutta introduced 
through a settlement between the Calcutta Chipping, Painting and Ship’s Labour Contrac¬ 
tors’ Association and the chipping and painting workers represented by (a) West Bengal 
Dock Mazdoor Union, (b) National Union of Waterfront Workers and (c) Calcutta 
Dock Workers’ Union. Under this settlement a manning scheme has also been laid down 
in schedule ‘B’ attached to the settlement, under which the number of workers required 
for each item of work and the quantum of work required to be done in any single shift 
have been set out. This quantum of work is the basic norm which is intended to be taken 
into account in framing an incentive bonus scheme in the future. The workers following 
the terms and conditions laid down in connection with the manning scheme are entitled 
to receive “a special manning scheme allowance” of Re. 1 per shift. Under the Calcutta 
Chipping and Painting Workers’ Scheme also, the workers can leave their place of work 
as soon as the work, which is allotted to them as per the manning scheme, has been done 
even if it is before the end of the shift, provided the ship’s duty officer passes the work 
as complete. 


Piece-rates for ore handling workers : 

Practice in ports : 

4 • 3 • 100 The handling of iron ore in the various ports is also being carried on 
under one or the other piece-rate scheme. In Madras Port, as discussed earlier, datums 
have been laid down for each of the three shifts in which the ore handlings workers work. 
In Calcutta too, piece-rates have been fixed for the jobs of loading and unloading iron 
ore, but the rates differ for unloading from (1) ordinary wagons, (2) box wagons and (3) 
Port Commissioners’ wagons. Lead and lift charges and additional payment in case of 
water logging have also been prescribed. The rates are higher in each case for work dur¬ 
ing the night than for work during the day. 

4-3-101 The loading of ore at dumps in Bombay is being conducted by the clear¬ 
ing agents, who get the work done through contractors. The labour contractors engage 
labour on casual basis. The handling charges are paid by the Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation to the clearing agents at Rs. 1 • 10 per tonne. No information is available 
about the rates of wages paid by the labour contractors to their labour. 

4 • 3 • 102 Ore handling agents in Mormugao Port are required to engage the services 
of registered dock workers and have to pay them in accordance with the wages fixed by 
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the Dock Labour Board. When these ore handling agents employ daily casual workers 
for loading wagons at the jetty plots, the wages paid to a set of labourers are Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 
per wagon. 

4 • 3 • 103 Visakhapatnam is another port, where ore is being handled on a large 
scale, but here the ore handling workers are being paid on a daily basis. 

4 • 3 • 104 Messrs Orissa State Commercial Corporation, Cuttack and Messrs Central 
Road Transport Corporation, Nergundi, have been entrusted with the handling operation 
of iron ore at Paradeep Port by the M.M.T.C, They engage their own labourers and pay 
them @ 19 paise per tonne per worker. 



CHAPTER V 


PAYING CAPACITY OF EMPLOYERS 
Need to consider paying capacity : 

5 • 1 In connection with the determination of a wage, to which the workers in an 
industry are entitled, we have also to see whether that wage is feasible in the circums¬ 
tances of the industry. This leads us to the consideration of the question of paying capacity. 
There has been difference of opinion between the employers and the labour about the 
level of wage in relation to which consideration of paying capacity becomes necessary. 
The workers have held the view that for a minimum wage, consideration of capacity 
to pay should not be brought in. The employers, on the other hand, have consistently 
maintained that their capacity to pay should not be ignored in connection with any wage 
fixation. 

5'2 Reference to the Report of the Fair Wages Committee does not help us much 
in this matter. In paragraph 25, it states that an industry, which is incapable of paying the 
minimum wage, has no right to exist. This obviously implies that in the fixation of a 
minimum wage of Fair Wages Committee’s concept, the capacity of an industry need not 
be considered. But the Committee’s reference to minimum wage was prior to the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference resolution on need-based minimum wage defining the mini¬ 
mum needs in fairly precise terms. It may not, therefore, have been meant to answer 
the question whether for the need-based wage also the paying capacity of the employers 
need not be considered. The Supreme Court in Express News Paper case (published in 
1961 ILLJ 339) has held that except in case of bare subsistence or minimum wage which 
the employer is bound to pay irrespective of his capacity, the capacity of the industry to 
pay is one of the essential considerations. The National Labour Commission has also 
taken the same view. Capacity of the industry cannot, therefore, be ignored when a wage 
which is higher than the subsistence wage, namely, the minimum wage of the Fair Wages 
Committee’s concept or the need-based wage, is under consideration. The minimum 
wage we have recommended for the port and dock workers is not a subsistence wage. We 
have, therefore, given full consideration to the capacity of the employers in the port and 
dock industry in recommending wages for their employees. 

Method of assessing paying capacity : 

5 • 3 This raises the question as to how the paying capacity of an industry is to be 
determined. The Fair Wages Committee felt that wages should be fixed on region-cum- 
industry basis, but it did not consider it possible for a wage fixing authority to measure 
the capacity of all the units of an industry even in a region and, therefore, recommended 
that the only practicable method was to take a fair cross-section of that industry, region- 
wise. 


5’4 In making this recommendation, we feel that the Fair Wages Committee had 
in view the industries consisting of several units, such as textiles, jute, sugar, engineering, 
etc. It is difficult to apply their conclusions to industries like that of the major ports, 
wherein there are only eight distinct units. We had included a question (No. 96) in our 
Questionnaire seeking information from all concerned about the manner in which the 
paying capacity of the employers connected with the port and dock work should be 
judged, (i) whether by taking all the employers in the country’s major ports or those in 
a region, (ii) if regionwise, the regions in which the country should be divided, (iii) whe¬ 
ther in a region also the capacity of all employers should be considered or of a cross- 
section. Only one labour organisation has said that the capacity to pay should be 
judged with reference to the industry as a whole and not on a region-wise basis. Another 
has said that the major ports are not comparable with any industry. They are comparable 
only with each other. The port authorities and some dock labour boards have urged 
that in judging capacity, a fair cross-section of-the industry in a region should be taken. 
The Cochin Dock Labour Board has replied that adjacent major ports should con¬ 
stitute a region for assessing paying capacity. It has further suggested that the paying 
capacity of all registered employers should be taken into account. The Chipping and 
Painting Association, Bombay, would like the Wage Board to take the paying capacity 
of all the employers engaged in that trade. It may be stated here that such suggestions 
have been generally made without giving any further details or submitting any finan¬ 
cial data. 


13—4 L. & E./69 
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5-5 We considered the matter carefully and came to the conclusion that it was 
not possible to divide the country in specific regions in so far as the port and dock 
industry is concerned. We could at most take such broad based regions as eastern 
and western coasts of India extending from Cape Comorin to Calcutta Port on the 
East Coast and to Kandla Port on the West Coast, having four ports in each one of 
them. But these are not well defined or homogeneous regions, which the Fair Wages 
Committee had in view for bringing about regional standardisation of wages. They are 
long stretched and widely extended regions, in which conditions differ considerably 
from port to port. In the circumstances, it was not considered fair or feasible to group 
major ports into regions. There being only eight major ports. It was possible for us 
to consider the capacity of each one of them, as well as the capacity of the entire 
industry consisting of these eight units. 

Labour views on capacity : 

5 • 6 Subject to their contention that the paying capacity is not relevant, when 
only a need-based minimum wage or a wage below the need-based minimum is under 
contemplation, the labour representatives have discussed the paying capacity of the 
port authorities, stevedores and other important employers in the port industry, 
in their replies to the Questionnarie, at the time of Board’s hearings and during the long 
period of Board’s deliberations. According to them, the paying capacity of the employers 
was quite substantial. It was their submission that the capacity to pay of the port and 
dock industry should be judged with reference to the capacity of all the commercial 
and industrial organisations of the country which are the beneficiaries of the services 
rendered by the ports and docks in our country. They were confident that when so 
judged a very encouraging picture of their paying capacity would emerge. The main 
contention of the employees was that the port charges levied by the ports and all other 
expenses at ports constituted only an insignificant portion of the costs to the consumer 
and even a substantial rise in the wage bill would only mean an infinitesimal increase 
in the cost of the commodities passing through the ports—whether imports or exports. 
According to them the ports enjoy virtual monopoly as against the real competition 
to the country’s railways from the road transport. They were, therefore, of the view 
that there was sufficient margin for increase in port charges. 

5-7 As regards the financial position of the private sector agencies operating 
in the ports, the employees have pointed out, for example, in the case of stevedoring 
companies, that the bulk of profits in the port and dock operations are being appro¬ 
priated by them and since they do not make public their accounts relating to stevedoring 
work, it is difficult to separate the gains of the stevedoring business from their trading 
account in any precise manner. 

Employers’ views on capacity : 

5 • 8 The port authorities and some other employers in the port industry who 
appeared before us expressed their inability to meet substantial additional expenditure 
due to higher wages. The port trusts have emphasised that they are not profit-making 
industries or production units and their sole purpose is the running of the ports for 
providing various facilities to shipping and trade. They are of the views that any addi¬ 
tional financial burden on the ports will affect their economy and ability to provide 
port services at reasonable cost. They also fear that increases in port charges, which 
they think are inevitable if wages are raised, would be detrimental to the country’s 
economy and result in diversion and loss of traffic. It has been represented to the Board 
that the finances of Calcutta Port are already in a bad shape and the ports of Kandla 
and Paradeep are still in the early stages of development. Even the Bombay Port Trust 
regards its present financial position as ‘seemingly affluent’ andi s doubtful about the 
continued maintenance of this position in future. The other ports, some of which have 
shown in the past continuous surpluses of revenue over expenditure, see no other way 
except increasing port charges, if they are called upon to bear additional burden on 
account of higher wages. 

5*9 The dock labour boards, who are responsible for allotting registered and 
listed workers to employers for various services to shipping companies, apprehend that 
a rise in wages will affect the service costs to shipping companies or charterers of 
vessels. They, however, have stated that the wage structure for registered or listed 
workers should bear a close relationship to the wage structure for the employees of 
the port authorities. 

5 • 10 The employers, other than the port authorities and dock labour boards, 
have also expressed similar views which have been stated in the previous paragraphs. 
Most of them have not furnished any details regarding thair financial position such 
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as income and expenditure statements or balance sheets, but have stated that the service 
charges received by them from ship owners or charterers do not allow for large profits, 
which are also subject to taxation. 

Views expressed in the chapter are of majority : 

5*11 The views expressed hereafter and the conclusions reached are those of 
the majority and the employer members have dissociated themselves from them. 
They accordingly disagree with the veiws expressed in this chapter and have furnished 
their own views regarding the financial position in their dissenting note. 

Board’s approach : 

5 -12 The port authorities, who are the biggest employers of labour in the port 
industry, are responsible for carrying out most of the functions in the ports. It is stated 
that they work without any profit motive. Ports are being administered by the statu¬ 
tory boards, on which commercial interests and shipping companies are adequately 
represented. These interests have been vigilant enough to see that the port charges 
remain low. The port authorities have been levying only such charges in the past as 
were necessary to meet their immediate expenses in the administration of the ports, 
and, therefore, not been building up any large reserve funds. 

5-13 But the same cannot be said about the stevedores and their companies, 
which are the second biggest employers of labour in ports. The stevedores employ 
labour on behalf of the shipping companies mostly through] the dock labour boards. 
They also employ some labour directly. The dock labour •boards recover the wages 
and expenses on administration and on benefits to the workers from the registered 
stevedores. The latter recover the expenses incurred by them in rendering stevedoring 
services from the shipping companies, charterers, etc. In the final analysis, therefore, 
what is paid by them to labour is ultimately borne by the shipping companies and trade. 
The stevedores have not furnished statements of thier accounts from which their paying 
capacity could be ascertained. The Eastern Bunkerers Ltd. have submitted their state¬ 
ment of accounts but that deals with all the business transactions of Eastern Bunkers 
and not merely their stevedoring work. In the circumstances, what this Board can do 
is only to make own assessment about their paying capacity in the light of the available 
material of an indirect nature. The dock labour boards’ contention that their capacity 
to pay should be judged from the financial position of the shipping industry is justi¬ 
fied. They have, however, given no idea about their financial position or of the shipping 
industry. 

5 • 14 Those connected with the chipping and painting of the ships, and the other 
employers of labour have not submitted any replies to Board’s questionnaire. Their 
association in Bombay, which submitted replies (including income and expenditure 
statement) said that any increase in the wage structure would only add to the cost 
of services rendered to the shipping companies. The association allots workers to employers 
on the basis of their requirements, and pays to workers their due wages on behalf 
of the employers. Here also the shipping companies have ultimately to bear the in¬ 
creased cost of chipping and painting work. 

5-15 Regional Directors of Food (Now Food Corporation of India) are also 
important employers of labour in the major ports. The Regional Director of Food, 
Bombay, alone submitted replies to the Board’s Questionnaire and appeared before 
the Board. Neither in his replies nor at the time of his appearance did he take up the 
point of capacity. To the Board’s various questions of paying capacity (94 to 100), the 
reply is that they are not applicable to the Food Department, as Government is the 
direct employer of foodgrain workers at the docks. The Metals and Minerals Trading 
Corporation employs labour directly in the port of Calcutta and indirectly through the 
contractors at other ports in connection with the handling of iron ore exported by them. 
This Corporation was furnished with a copy of Board’s Questionnaire twice, once along 
with the other parties and later on as a special case, but no replies were received. The State 
Trading Corporation also gave no replies to Board’s Questionnaire. Various other emplo¬ 
yers like chambers of commerce, tea associations, etc., though approached by the Board 
for their views, have not taken advantage of the opportunity afforded to them for ex¬ 
plaining their stand. The Board specially gave opportunities to the Calcutta Tea Mer¬ 
chants’ Association, which has intimate connection with the Calcutta Port due to 
that port’s significant role in country’s tea exports. This Association also did not 
make any representations to the Board. 
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5 • 16 Our approach in connection with the wage fixation for workers in the 
port has been to first devise a wage structure for the workers of the port authorities, 
keeping in view the ability of the port authorities to bear the expenses, to see how far 
such wage structure could be applied, with necessary changes to suit the conditions 
of the various types of employment that are being conducted in the port areas and 
the ability of the respective employers to pay those wages. For various reasons, which 
we shall spell out shortly, we have taken the view that the wage rates, which may 
be fixed for the employees of the port authorities, should also be within the capacity of 
the other major employers in the ports. In view of this, we decided first to examine 
the financial position of the major ports as a whole and also of the individual ports. 
In doing so, we have tried to take account of their future financial position. For deter- 
mining the capacity to pay, the financial position of a concern, as disclosed by working 
results over a period of years is not enough. The likely future financial position 
has also to be forecast. The past trends alone may not be a sufficient guide for the 
purpose, for new factors may emerge. In particular, all the likely consequences of a 
wage increase like possible increases in workers’ efficiency, the stimulus to tighten up 
the organisation and increase in charges have to be carefully considered. Taking all 
these factors into account, we have tried to visualise the future financial position. 

5 • 17 Even in the case of port authorities, the documents available were their 
administration reports and we had to be content with whatever information about 
income and expenditure was available therein and replies to the questionnaire and some 
statements submitted in the course of deliberation. 

5 • 18 The financial data available in the administration reports of the ports are 
of limited assistance in making a clear assessment of ports’ working due to the accounting 
system followed by them. The annual surpluses and deficits alone are not a true indication 
of economic strength or financial liability of a port. Traffic peaks and falls are common 
occurrences in the ports. The revenues, therefore, fluctuate, the expenditure remains more 
or less static in view of the permanent nature of facilities provided by the ports. It is 
hence not uncommon to find surpluses in some year and deficits in the other, in the 
ports’ budgets. Surpluses could, however, be accumulated over a period. The ports 
have some small reserves but they have not been significant, nor could they be other¬ 
wise in view of the policy of the ports not to earn more than what is necessary 
to meet immediate commitments and their estimated requirements. These reserves 
are appreciable only in the case of one or two major ports and have to be viewed against 
the vital need to develop the existing port facilities to cater to the growing needs of the 
country’s economy. The capital expenditure requirements under the Fourth Five-year 
Plan schemes for the ports are of such magnitude that the existing reserves are likely 
to be completely depleted. The repayment of debts obtained from Government to put 
through their development programmes in the Fourth Five-year Plan will mean an 
additional debt burden. 


Progress made by the Ports : 

5 • 19 An idea of the progress achieved by the ports can be had by analysing 
the given data regarding additions in ports’ capacity, facilities provided and value of the 
assets and debts. The ports’ working in the past two decades shows that there had 
been a sustained progress in several directions. As against a total traffic of 19 -2 million 
tonnes in 1950-51, the total traffic in 1964-65, the year in which this Board was con¬ 
stituted, had risen to 48*4 million tonnes. The tonnage of cargo handled at the major 
ports in 1967-68 was about 55 million tonnes, about thrice that in 1950-51. This excludes 
the traffic of foodgrains transhipped from Madras and the inland vessels wharves 
traffic and Calcutta Ports. The increase in the bulk cargo has been even more. The general 
cargo and bulk cargo were of equal importance in 1950-51. By 1967-68, the latter was 
four times the former as seen in the following table : 

(In million tonnes) 


1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 


Bulk 

General 

Total 

9-5 

9-7 

19 2 

26-7 

12-8 

39-5 

37-7 

12-5 

50-2 

43-1 

11 -9 

55-0 


Years 
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It was an increase in 1967-68 over 1950-51 of 186 per cent. This trend of rapid 
increase in the handling of bulk cargo is significant from the point of view of the real 
earning capacity of the ports, as in most cases bulk cargo means less expenditure on 
the part of the port in providing services. In connection with the handling of POL 
traffic, for example, apart from the initials expenditure in the provision of oil berths, the 
ports are not required to incur much recurring expenditure. Furthermore, the handling 
of foodgrains, fertilisers, iron ore, coal, etc. also does not require much effort on the 
part of the port authorities wherever mechanised means of loading and unloading of such 
cargo have been introduced. The table below giving distribution of bulk cargo traffic 
into petroleum, foodgrains, fertilisers, coal, etc. in different years may therefore be of 
interest. 


(In million tonnes) 



1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

Foodgrains .... 

0-8(8) 

5-2(20) 

7-2(19) 

8-1(19) 

Fertilisers .... 

0-4(4) 

0-6(2) 

1-8(5) 

3-8(9) 

Coal ..... 

2-5(24) 

2-2(8) 

2-0(5) 

1-0(2) 

Iron Ore & other Ores 

0-3(3) 

6-7(25) 

11-0(29) 

13-2(31) 

Mineral Oils .... 

6-2(61) 

12-0(45) 

15-7(42) 

17-0(39) 

Total .... 

10-2(100) 

26-7(100) 

37-7(100) 

43-1(100) 


(Figures in brackets represent % to the total) 


Present position of Port Finances 

Surpluses/deficits : 

5 • 20 The general principle on the basis of which the major ports are run is 
that they are self sufficient non-profit-making bodies, normally meeting their expendi¬ 
ture except for heavy capital outlay, from their own resources. Heavy surpluses or 
deficits are, therefore, not to be expected in their case. Yet continuous surpluses 
indicate a port’s better financial position in the same way as continuing deficits indi¬ 
cate an unhappy financial position. In the following table we give the figures of sur¬ 
pluses/deficits in the various ports over a period of ten years. 

Surpluses/deficits (indicated by—Rs. in crores). 


Year 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Vizag. 

Cochin 

Kandla Mormu¬ 
gao 

Paradeep 

1958-59 ■ 

1 92 

•48 

— ■87 

•29 

•10 

•28 



1959-60 . 

2-53 

•26 

•26 

•40 

•05 

•15 

, , 


1960-61 

3-40 

■50 

•49 

•34 

■02 

•04 

, , 


1961-62 • 

4 05 

•83 

•54 

■03 

•84 

•11 

, , 


1962-63 

■81 

•52 

•36 

—-08 

— ■03 

•23 

. * 


1963-64 • 

1-51 

•53 

— •40 

•25 

•15 

■08 

•80 


1964-65 . 

1-47 

•05 

1-22 

•04 

•23 

•06 

•72 


1965-66 • 

3-71 

—1-74 

•28 

•34 

— •34 

•25 

•21 


1966-67 • 

1-94 

—3-06 

•06 

118 

•21 

•19 

•70 


1967-68 - 

3-29 

— -94 

— •23 

1 -46 

1-39 

N.A. 

•90 



Of the 64 entries in this table, only 9 are negative. There have always been 
surpluses of revenue over expenditure in the 10 years period from 1958-59 to 1967-68 
in the port of Bombay. The port of Calcutta also had been showing surpluses all 
along till 1964-65, but its position in the last three years is not a happy one. Except 
for the three years 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1967-68, Madras Port always had a surplus 
budget. Visakhapatnam Port had only one year of deficit in 1963-64, and on the whole, 
its position appears to be quite satisfactory. Cochin Port has been earning surpluses in 
all the years except in 1962-63 and 1965-66. Of late, Exposition has improved. The 
financial position of Mormugao Port is also satisfactory, Kandla Port has shown sur¬ 
pluses in all the years. 
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Assets and Liabilities : 

5-21 Another indicator of ports’ finances is the changes in capital sassets (real 
estate and plant and machinery), but any conclusion in this respect would have to be 
modified in relation to changes in their liabilities. The port trusts had to raise loans 
for the purposes of meeting capital expenditure on specific projects and they have been 
doing it in the period under review on a large scale to keep up with the tempo of 
developmental needs of the ports. The capital assests owned by the ports in 1955-56, 
1963-64 and 1967-68, along with debt liabilities, are given below :— 


(Rs. in crores) 


Port 

1955-56 


1963-64 



1967-68 


Capital 

assets 

Debts 

% of 
debts 
to 

assets 

Capital 
ass.ts 

Debts 

% of 
debts 
to 

assets 

Capital 

assets 

Debts 

% of 
debts 

to 

assets 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Bombay . 

. 37 04 

19-02 

51 -3 

53-89 

16-80 

31-02 

60-30 

14-56 

24-1 

Calcutta 

• 42-87 

30-03 

70-0 

74-90 

53-31 

71-02 

116-04 

99-16 

77-7 

Madras . 

6-89 

1-83 

26-6 

24-42 

8-27 

33-09 

30-21 

12-62 

41 8 

V isa khapatnam 

• 

. . 

. . 

12-35 

12-22 

98-09 

19-46 

12-22 

62-8 

Cochin . 

. 



8-77 

3-40 

38-08 

11 -04 

4-48 

40-6 

Kandla . 

• 

• . 

. . 

16-72 

13-77 

82-04 

18-80 

17-48 

93-0 

Mormugao 

. 



1 -84 

N.A. 


4-34 

1 -02 

23-5 

Paradeep 

. 



5-99 

N.A. 


N.A. 

N.A. 



While no port is in the unhappy position of having an excess of debts over assets, the 
picture of prosperity, as revealed by surplus of assets over debts, is bright in the case of 
some ports, while it is not so in respect of others. Calcutta and Kandla ports, had at the 
end of 1967-68, a debt burden exceeding three-fourths of their assets. Kandla is a new 
port and its present assets have been created out of tne loans obtained for construction. 
Such a high ratio of debts to assets in the case of an old port like Calcutta is, however, 
disturbing and needs a detailed examination. Here it may only be pointed out that this 
is not a new phenomenon; the ratio of debts to assets has been high throughout in Cal¬ 
cutta. An extenuating factor is that the highest investment on port expansion and develop¬ 
ment has been made in Calcutta. 

Development in Plan Period : 

5-22 Substantial new capacity has been created in the three five year plans in all 
the major ports. In Bombay, the Marine Oil Terminal was commissioned in 1956 and 
Bombay is the largest oil handling port in the country. Besides this, Bombay Port has 
undertaken dock expansion scheme, under which 4 new ‘A’ class berths, 3 harbour wall 
berths and new ferry wharves have been completed and a new passenger ferry terminal 
has been commissioned and an additional passenger berth at Ballard Pier is under cons¬ 
truction. Calcutta Port has undertaken river training works, strengthening of quay walls, 
modernisation of equipments and has added to its dredging fleet. A mechanical coal load¬ 
ing plant has been installed and a mechanised berth developed for handling iron ore. 
The King Georges Dock has been extended and the construction of Haldia dock system 
was undertaken where an oil jetty has already been commissioned. At Visakhapatnam, 
four new berths and one mechanised berth for loading iron ore have been added. At 
Madras the Jawahar Dock with four new berths and an additional berth with mechanical 
equipment to load iron ore were commissioned. Two tanker berths, two coal berths 
and four general cargo berths have been added to Cochin Port. Kandla and Paradeep have 
come up entirely during this period. The iron ore loading plants at Visakhapatnam 
and Paradeep, each with a loading capacity of 2,500 tonnes pet hour, are considered to 
be sophisticated mechanised iron ore handling equipments in the country. 

5-23 The large investments in the major ports during the tive-year plans have 
necessitated a shift in the sources of finances. As the Committee on Transport Policy 
and co-ordination remarks prior to the five-year plans, the investments in the major ports 
especially in Calcutta and Bombay, were financed through market borrowings and the 
internal resources of the port trusts. These two sources accounted for almost the entire 
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investment of Rs. 39 crores in Calcutta before the First Plan out of which more than Rs. 
20 crores were hnanced from borrowings and internal resources. Under the plans, the 
pattern shows that out of a total estimated investment of about Rs. Ill crores in the ports 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras during the First, Second and Third Five-year Plans, 
nearly Rs. 58 crores were found through loans from Governments and International agen¬ 
cies with market borrowings making an altogether negligible contributions. 

Sources of port finances during the First, Second and Third Plans ; 



Cal¬ 

cutta 

Bombay 

Madras Cochin 

Vizag. 

Kandla 

Mor¬ 

mugao 

Loans from Government. Percentage to 
total. 

19-3 

9-9 

5-3 3-0 

12-5 

0-9 

.0-6 

Loans from Foreign Agencies. Percen¬ 
tage to total. 

19-1 


4-0 



0-8 

Market borrowings. Percentage to total 

0-9 

. . 

. . 

. , 

, , 

, „ 

Internal and other resources. Percentage 
to total. 

12-5 

27-3 

11-9 2*8 

5-3 

1 -6 

2-6 

Total 

52-3 

37-2 

21-2 5-8 

17-8 

2-5 

4 0 


Investment during Fourth Five-year Plan : 

5’24 The ports have undertaken large scale development programmes and sub¬ 
stantial sums of money are still being spent. During the three annual plans — period 
from 1966-67 to 1968-69, the ports have already spent Rs. 83-81 crores on expansion. 
During the next five-year period, the plan expenditure on the eight major ports is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 255-76 crores; the share of the individual ports being the following 

(Rs. in crores) 


Estimated i xpendi- 

Port lure during the 4th Sanctioned 

Plan period 


Bombay . . • • . 55-14 48-14 

Calcutta ........ 46-40 

Madras ..... ... 32-24 

Visakhapatnam ....... 56-41 

Cochin . . . . . 31-84 


(Rs. in crores) 


Port Estimated expendi¬ 

ture during the 4th 
Five year Plan period 


Kandla ............ 12*19 

Mormugao ............ 32-48 

Paradeep ............ 10-46 


5-25 It is proposed to develop satellite ports, increase the number of berths in 
the existing pores, further mechanise the port operations and bring about improvements 
in various other directions. These developments should enhance port revenues. A special 
factor that is likely to add substantially to the earning capacity of the ports is their ability 
to receive ships of large size when adequate draft is provided. It is in this direction that 
the ports propose to make considerable improvements in the next five years. 

Sources of Revenue : 

5-26 The sources from which the ports derive their revenues are (i) port dues 
on the net registered tonnage of the vessels and (ii) receipts on account of services render¬ 
ed to vessels for which fees can be levied under the Indian Ports Act, for example for 
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pilotage. The dues that are collected from the ships are (i) docks dues on the basis of 
the tonnage of the vessels, (ii) water supply charges, (iii) cranage charges, and hire for 
the use of other plants and machinery (iv) hire of tugs, etc., and (v) charges for providing 
dry docking facilities. Income is also derived from landed estates and railways, if there 
are any. The most important source of port’s income is wharfage on goods and charges 
levied for providing storage facilities in transit sheds, warehouses and open spaces. About 
wharfage and storage charges the Chowdhury Commission stated that “Both the sources 
of revenue are elastic in the sense that they form only a small proportion of the value 
of the goods handled. Shippers may consider the payment of additional charges for the 
provision of facilities ensurning the. quick turn round of ships as far more economical 
than the comparatively small advantage they may derive from a lower scale of shipping 
dues with poorer port facilities”. 

Revision in port charges : 

5 • 27 Bombay Port’s replies indicate that the wharfage rates framed in the year 
1932 have remained unaffected upto the year 1965 except for the surcharge of 33 1/3 per 
cent from 1st April, 1950, introduction of a wharfage charge on passengers’ baggage in 
November, 1950, a further rise on manganese and other ores and scrap iron in 1953, on 
wines and spirits in 1955 and on mineral oils in 1955 and 1956. The surcharge of 33 1/3 
per cent was absorbed in the rates in 1960. A fresh surcharge of 5% was introduced in 
April, 1965, which was enhanced to 10% in 1968, except on mineral oils. The entire whar¬ 
fage schedule was rationalised in April, 1969, the existing 10% surcharge on goods ocher 
than mineral oils being concurrently abolished. The Visakhapatnam Port has not revised 
the landing and shipping fees (same as wharfage in Bombay) during the last ten years ex¬ 
cept the slight increase on oil. This was considered necessary due to the apprehension 
that any increase might adversely affect the trade. In Mormugao Port also there has been 
no major revision of rate structure so far. In fact in the case of some commodities, such 
as ores of various kinds, rhe wharfage has actually been reduced. 

5-28 In Madras Port, the dock dues have been revised on four occasions (1957, 1960» 
1966 and 1968). In Cochin Port, there was a general upward revision of the port charges 
in 1958, by way of an increase of the landing and shipping dues, wharfage, pilotage, berth 
hire, crane hire, demurrage and rent of warehouses. Again in 1963, landing and shipping 
dues and wharfage have been revised by imposing a surcharge of 20 per cent except on 
manganese ore. A revised schedule of landing and shipping dues and wharfage was intro¬ 
duced in 1966, effecting ten to fifteen per cent increase. Since then, there have been no 
further increases. But the charges on the services, such as pilotage, supply of cranes, hire 
of tugs, etc. were revised in 1967. 

5-29 It was argued before the Board that the increases in port charges were the 
highest in the case of Calcutta Port. There were revisions in 1958-59, 1959-60, 1963-64, 
1965-66, 1966-67 and 1967-68. The Bhattacharya Committee has pointed out that over 
a period of a decade and a half (1952-53 to 1967-68), the charges on general imports went 
up by 145 per cent while those on general exports increased by 26 per cent. The increase 
on import items looks high but it is to be viewed in the background of the rise of 103 
per cent in the general cost of living and the increase in the prices of various commodi¬ 
ties passing through the Calcutta Port. Moreover, as the Bhattacharya Committee has 
stated, even this rise in import charges could have been much less if the increase had been 
spread over imports and exports, in a more balanced manner. 

5-30 It is found that at some ports on some commodities and on certain services 
the percentage rise was of a substantial nature, while it was not so in others. But these 
percentages are not a true index of the rise in port, charges in the past, as much depends 
upon the charges prevailing in the base-year which we have taken as 1956. 

Port charges in the past : 

5 • 31 The question for consideration is whether there is scope for further increases 
import charges for the purpose of paying better wages. It may help us to know for th ; s 
purpose the past increases in port charges. There is sufficient reason to believe that the port 
charges prior to independence were low and were fixed in such a way that they suited 
certain interests. The labour representatives’ statement in this connection does not seem 
to be far from truth. 

5 • 32 According to the labour “the entire policy of fixing the tariff for the port 
was, from time to time, keeping in view not only the interests of the British Colonial 
Rulers, but also the interests of the shipping magnets in England and other western coun¬ 
tries and foreign industrialists”. Th.-y have emphasised that these factors have got to be 
borne in mind while examining the tariff structure of the major ports in the country. 
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5.33 Mr. Lansing has commented on low port charges in India in his book on 
Transportation & Economic Policy’ in the following words : 

“A special feature of rate policy in India was the establishment of low rates 
to ports. This policy favoured the import of foreign goods and the export 
of raw materials and, in the view of the Indian Commercial interests, dis¬ 
couraged the industrial development of the country. The policy was not offi¬ 
cially stated as such and publicly defended, but was brought out in the 
proceedings before a series of investigation commissions”. 

5*34 It appears that even the railway freights in India were fixed in a way which 
would suit the foreign industrialists and others. Goods from some places in Gujarat 
could be sent to Calcutta at a lesser freight than to Kanpur or Lucknow. As Lansing has 
observed : 

“Thus an Industrial Commission 1916-1918 chaired by Sir Thomas Holland 
recommended that internal traffic should be rated as nearly as possible on 
an equality with traffic of the same class and over similar distances to and 
from the ports (and particularly so) in the case of raw materials to and 
from an Indian manufacturing centre. (In the railway freight structure Enquiry 
Committee, 1955-57). The result was that the rate for cotton from the sources 
of production to the principal Indian ports was lower than the rate to 
internal towns. For example, the rate from Navsari to Calcutta, a distance 
of 1968 miles, was less than the rate from the same productiom centre to 
the interior town of Kanpur, a distance of only 831 miles”. 

Ports’ Finances in 1956 : 

5 ’35 Ports’ finances in relation to wages were considered by the Chowdhury Com¬ 
mittee, which stated in its report that “on the whole the port administrations have shown 
commendable prudence in money matters. They have been able to meet a significant 
proportion of the cost of development works included in the five year plans. The ports have 
assets of substantial magnitude”. The Committee also added that “the constitution of 
the board of management of the ports in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras* is such that the 
users of the port facilities have a voice in their administration. The underlying idea also 
appears to be that the port charges should be kept at the minimum necessary to ensure 
the efficient working of the ports. Judging from this aspect, the financial position of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras can be regarded as satisfactory”. In subsequent paragraphs 
the Committee has also stated that, “it is to be said to the credit of the ports that they have 
been rendering services at the lowest possible rates. There is an informed body of opinion, 
which feels that the present rates of port charges are unnecessarily low and should be revised”. 
(The under lining is ours). It has been the Committee’s conclusion that “such an increase 
will, in the long run, benefit the principal users of port facilities, if the proceeds of higher 
charges are utilised to secure a quicker turn-round of ships”. 

Possibilities of raising port charges : 

5-36 In their replies, the port authorities have cautioned against substantial in¬ 
creases in port charges, as such a step, in their view, would be detrimental to the develop¬ 
ing national economy and will affect the employment potential of the ports due to di¬ 
version of pgaffic to cheaper ports. In the Visakhapatnam Port there has been no increase 
in wharfage charges so far and the increase on other port services have not also been much. 
Yet, it does not see much scope for increasing the port charges, because this port’s traffic 
consists of bulk cargo. The Calcutta Port authorities are most emphatically opposed 
to increases in port charges. They have argued that the port charges on imports have 
already reached the saturation point and it would not be fair to levy a further heavy burden 
on the import side. It may be pointed out that this statement was made in 1966 and yet, 
under stress of circumstances, port charges have been raised to the tune of fetching an 
additional revenue of Rs. 6 crores. 

5-37 It is difficult for us to accept the contention that the port charges cannot be 
substantially increased, without harmful effects on the economy at least of some ports, 
even for the very important purpose of increasing the wages to the level recommended 
by us. As we have pointed out, at a number of ports, revisions in port charges have been 
few and far between, and have been much less than the general price rise or rise in the 
unit value of goods passing through them. The earlier port charges themselves were pitched 
rather low. Consequently persons having knowledge of the subje ct have commented 
on the great need and scope for rationalisation and upward revision in this sphere. 

*The other two major ports (.Visakhapatnam and Cochin ) were then under Government manage¬ 
ment. 

14—4 L&.E/69 
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5-38 Dr. D. G. Bhatia, Director of Transport Research and Dr. T. Pankaj, Assis¬ 
tant Director of Transport Research, in the Ministry of Transport and Shipping, have 
stated, in their paper on Financial Policy for Major Ports, read before the National Con¬ 
ference on Shipping, Ship-building and Ports, from 16th to 18th December, 1967, that 
“it is widely accepted that the pricing of port services in India is not always done on a 
scientific basis”. Dealing with the policy of the Indian ports in respect of their rate fixation 
as well as connected questions regarding the provision of depreciation, creation of revenue 
surpluses, ploughing back of surpluses for self financing of investments, etc. their obser¬ 
vation is that the Indian ports are being subsidised from the general revenues of the coun¬ 
try because the interest rate charged on the loans advanced to them for development 
purposes is low and does not reflect the true scarcity value of the capital and because also 
the ports are exempted from taxes otherwise imposed on commerical undertakings. They 
are also of the view that the accounting system followed by the ports does not satisfac¬ 
torily indicate what the cost of providing each service is and, therefore, it has been di¬ 
fficult to work out port charges on the basis of their cost. 

5-39 The undermentioned statement of Shri L. M. Nadkarni, I.C.S., Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, on problems of major port administration, read before the above 
mentioned National Conference also shows that the existing port charges are not ade¬ 
quate. 

“As regards commercial and industrial interests, there are representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, Mill Owners’ Association, etc. on the Port Trust 
Boards. They are ever vigilant to ensure that the port rates are not raised, as 
far as possible. However, this does not mean that they have invariably opposed 
increases. Sometimes, they have agreed to increases but not to the extent or 
the degree proposed by the Port Administration and a compromise had to 
be evolved. To a large extent, this will be obviated when the port rates structure 
will be rationalised and based on the costs and values of services and what the 
traffic can bear, instead of continuing historically old established rates with 
ad hoc percentage increases from time to time”. 

5*40 While on this subject, we may also quote the observations made by the then 
Additional Chief Accountant, Bombay Port Trust, in his note dated 18th September, 
1968, on the revision of the accounting system and simplification and rationalisation of 
wharfage rates. 

“It will be seen from the statement that the total traffic handled at the docks 
during 1967-68 was 82,30,700 tonnes and the wharfage earned Rs. 2,47,56,800 
(exclusive of the surcharge of 5 per cent). The average rate of wharfage earned 
for a tonne is Rs. 3-01 for 1967-68. The cost of handling 82,30,700 tonnes 
of cargoes in the docks at the rate of Rs. 4 • 72 a tonne amounts to Rs. 3,88,48,432. 
It will be clear that our existing wharfage rates do not cover even our direct 
cost of handling the goods in the docks. The wharfage that would have been 
realised in 1967-68 at the proposed new rates is Rs. 4,55,33,978 and the average 
rate for a tonne would amount to Rs. 5-53. The surplus for 1967-68 that 
could have been realised at the proposed new rates of wharfage over the cost 
of handling would amount to Rs. 66,85,546 (i.e. Rs. 4,55,33,978 minus Rs. 
3,88,48,432)”. 

“The docks wharfage earned on the traffic in 1967-68 is Rs. 2,47,56,800. The 
docks wharfage that would have been earned if the proposed simplified rates 
were applied to the same traffic amounts to Rs. 4,55,33,978, an increase of 
Rs. 2,07,77,178. It will be noted that our existing docks wharfage rates do 
not cover the cost of handling the goods to and from the ships. Even with the 
proposed simplified rates the excess of wharfage over the cost of handling 
would amount to only Rs. 66,85,546 or Re. 0-81 a tonne. The proposed rates 
would enable us to cover our direct cost of handling and overheads but it is 
doubtful if the margin is sufficient to cover the cost of improvements and the 
provision of better facilities in the future”. 

5-41 It appears that in 1965-66, the cost of providing various facilities to shipping 
at the port of Bombay was Rs. 11*73 crores, whereas the recovery for the services from 
the interests concerned was merely Rs. 5-62 crores. The loss was neutralised by income 
from interest on B.P.T. investments, demurrage charges and rent of its estates. The ship 
owners and importers were thus subsidised to the tune of about Rs. 6 crores by the 
Bombay Port Trust*____ 

*prom a Report of the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade- 
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Ports are commercial undertakings : 

5 • 42 The port authorities have repeatedly emphasised before us that they are an 
agency to provide services at reasonable costs and have to run the ports as self-sufficient 
non-profit-making bodies. These ideas now require a substantial review. The ports in 
the developed countries are now thinking in terms of providing better and up-to-date 
facilities rather than depending upon the old and archaic ideas of keeping the port charges 
at the lowest level in order to attract the trade. They consider it much better to levy ade¬ 
quate charges and use the proceeds therefrom for rendering satisfactory services to the 
users of the port. The Committee of Enquiry into the Major Ports of Great Britain (gene¬ 
rally known as Rochdale Commission) in its Report in 1962 had the following to say : 

“There has been a tendency, not only in this country, to treat various branches 
of the transport industry as some form of public service to which, for one 
reason or another, sound financial principles need not be applied. The opera¬ 
tion of some transport services as state or municipal undertakings has accen¬ 
tuated this tendency. As far as the major ports are concerned, we entirely 
reject the concept of “public service” in so far as this might be held to limit 
the authorities’ responsibilities for conducting their financial affairs on the 
basis of sound economic and accounting principles. In other words, we see 
no reason why the major ports should not be treated for this purpose as^com- 
mercial undertakings”, (paragraph 155 of the Report). 

5*43 The Committee has recommended that after covering working expenses, 
the ports should aim at providing out of revenue for interest on loans, depreciation of 
assets on a replacement cost basis, taxation and some margin for reserves to meet contin¬ 
gencies and to help finance minor improvements. The British ports were advised to 
achieve this objective by reviewing their levels of port charges (so as to bring them to a 
fully economic level) as well as by taking all possible steps to reduce expenditure through 
increased efficiency. The Committee was against subsidising the ports from public funds. 
The Committee has also made the remark, that “There are, in our view, no social or other 
reasons why the ports should have to be supported by the tax payer, it is not in this way 
that an efficient and economic port system can be achieved”. 

5*44 The Committee was convinced that a sound pattern of port development 
was much more likely to be achieved by strict application of the economic test than by 
introduction of a system of subventions. They saw no case for ports to be granted favour¬ 
able treatment and considered that they must bear the burden of income and profit tax 
like other commercial undertakings and did not believe that there was any justification 
for any special relief. For all major development works, the ports have to raise loans 
from the market. Governments’ financial assistance is not considered desirable and even 
where Government loans are advanced for major development schemes, normal interest 
rates are charged. In this connection, we quote below from the Interim Plan of National 
Port Council U.K., 1965. About the unsatisfactory nature of the present charge structure 
in U.K. ports, the Council has expressed the view that : 

“The present charges at the ports do not perform their proper functions. For 
them to do so it would be necessary for them to be as closely related to the 

cost of the vessel or services in question as is practicable...At present in 

many cases charges do not appear to be related to the cost nor indeed to have 
any rational basis at all. Very often existing facilities are not economically 
used; vessels remain at berths longer than they would if the charges fully 
v reflected the time costs of these expensive facilities, goods remain for excessive 
periods on quays and in sheds or are stored on valuable port land”. 

5*45 In connection with the question whether port charges should be levied at a 
lower rate, on export commodities (for example, in Calcutta Port), the National Ports 
Council has the following to say : 

“In particular, ports often keep charges for export facilities on the low side. 
This practice is, it seems, the relic of a policy formulated some twenty years 
ago, when it was thought that allowing import charges to rise, but pegging 
export charges, would assist the country’s balance of payment problems. 
The more progressive port authorities have apparently since detected the 
fallacy, and are now taking steps to put matters right. Although this .“subsidy” 
practice may appear to operate, in the short run to the advantage of the ex¬ 
porters, in the long run they suffer. This is because low charges mean low 




returns, and low returns result in available capital being diverted to mote 
profitable investment, so that export facilities are undercapitalised and under¬ 
developed”. 

5-46 It is clear that till now the fixing of port charges was not done having regard 
to the cost, which the port was incurring in connection with providing port services. 
The accounting system followed by the ports does not indicate what the cost of providing 
each service is. Even in the advanced countries the cost aspect seems to have been ignored 
so far and the process of rationalising the charges on the basis of cost is only slowly gett¬ 
ing pace. The inevitable result has been higher rates on certain commodities, which 
totally depend upon the port for their import or export, irrespective of the cost incurred 
by the ports in their handling. It is, therefore, natural that there should be variations in 
the charges from port to port on the same commodities and even for the same type of 
services. The major ports have not been following a uniform practice even in matters, 
which are generally considered to be of national importance. In order to help coastal 
shipping, the port of Bombay, for example, charges 20 per cent less on the commodities 
handled in coastal trade than the rate charged on the same commodities handled in con¬ 
nection with foreign trade. Other ports give no such concession. Different charges 
are levied on the same commodities in Calcutta, depending upon whether it was an im¬ 
port or an export item or whether an export item is on coastal or foreign trade. The 
charges of export commodities have been kept at a much lower level in order to help 
the exports. But Bombay port makes no distinction in its port charges between imports 
and exports for the same commodities. So is the case with other ports. 

Port costs as differentiated from port charges : 

5‘47 While we have dealt, at some length, with port charges, it is xeally the total 
cost of service to users which should worry the port authorities. The port’s costs are the 
cumulative effect of several direct and indirect impositions upon the port users. Port 
users are interested in the total cost to them for a given quantum of service and not the 
charges, which they have to pay for various services rendered by the port authorities. 
We may mention here that our terms of reference also require us to take into account 
the effect of the wage structure evolved by us on the cost of port services. 

5-48 it is quite possible that the charges for various services in a port may be low 
and yet the port costs are high and the port is being regarded as costly by the users be¬ 
cause of the standard and the efficiency of the management or of the port labour. There 
may also be other reasons peculiar to a port like deterioration in the maintenance of 
channel, declining river draft, unsatisfactory conditions of cargo handling, superficial 
stacking and sorting, inadequate berthing, detentions due to congestion in the port, etc. 
Even the cumbersome procedure in a port in connection with the clearance of goods can 
add considerably to port costs. 

5*49 The congestion in the ports may lead to heavy pre-berthing delays to the visit¬ 
ing vessels. It appears to us that the shipping industry is being put to heavy expense 
on account of this reason. The amount of pre-berthing detention in terms of steamer days 
lost in 1965-66 was 3,300 in Bombay, 800 in Calcutta, 1,000 in Madras, 1,000 in Visakha- 
patnam, 630 in Cochin, 700 in Mormugao and 314 in Kandla, adding upto a total of 8,500 
steamer days. Assuming that the standing expenditure is Rs. 10,000 for a ship of average 
size per day, the total loss to the shipping companies must have been of the order of Rs. 
8*50 crores for the year 1965-66. The loss on account of shipping detention was even 
more in 1964-65. Steamer days lost in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madtas alone 
were 11,000. The position had not improved, even upto 1967 for which information in 
this respect is available. According to the study made by the Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade, in 1967, the ship owners suffered a loss of Rs. 6 crores on account of detention 
of vessels at the Bombay Port and the importers have been paying heavy demurrage charges 
amounting to over Rs. 3 crores on account of seveial bottle-necks in the clearance of 
cargo, etc. If it is so and if the shippeis/users can be saved of such losses or their losses 
in this respect can be minimised, they may not mind paying for the port services at higher 
rates. 


5*50 The representatives of shipping companies, who appeared before the Vasist 
Committee in 1955, expressed views such as these :— 

“But nobody is going to worry for two or three rupees increase. The stevedores 
are paying only-a fraction of what we actually pay in other respect”. 

“We can afford to forego those few pies extra or few dollars extra or few shill¬ 
ings extra, but we must get a better turn-round”. 
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“It does not matter if the Calcutta rate goes up or the London late drops, if 
the union can prove that the worker can bring about a change in the output 
in the shape ot increase perhaps no company will mind spending some extra 
money for them”. 

5-51 The position does not seem to have changed even now. The recent statements 
of authoritative representatives of the shipping companies reveal that they maintain the 
same view. They do not seem to be unduly worried or perturbed about paying a little more 
for the port services provided they can get better port facilities and quicker turn round of 
ships. When the shipping companies complain about high port charges it is in the context 
of inadequate facilities available and the inadequate services rendered and delays con¬ 
tinued to be suffered by the ships at the ports. As against the assertions that our pert 
charges are low, the contention of the shipping interests is that the port services are also 
low. 


5*52 In connection with the place of ports and docks in the economy of the country, 
the port authorities have expressed the view that reduction in transport cost, particularly 
in port handling and shipping freight, is potential and feasible sources for improving our 
competitive position in the matter of earning foreign exchange. They also say that by 
enhancement of ports’ capacity by deeper draft, longer berths, mechanised handling, 
adequate road, rail and lighter facilities, increased output of labour, etc., substantial 
economies can be effected. Increase in port efficiency, according to them, is bound to 
reduce the lay-time of vessels and increase their turn-round. Besides these, there are many 
other proposals which are designed to bring about substantial savings in port expenditure, 
e.g. the nationalisation and centralisation of diedging activity in India, effective and inten¬ 
sive utilisation of existing port capacity and port facilities. 

5-53 It is, therefore, clear that it is not merely the port charges, but there are several 
other factors, which have to be looked into, so that despite the substantial increases in 
port charges, the ultimace cost to the port users may not increase. It is in this context 
that the Supreme Court directive about the tightening up of the organisation in connec¬ 
tion with paying capacity of an organisation assumes considerable importance. 

5*54 As has been stated earlier, the Supreme Court also envisages improvements 
in the ability of the organisation to pay better wages due to increase in the efficiency of 
the workers. Already there is a perceptible trend towards the introduction of piece-rate 
schemes for such jobs as are amenable to incentive schemes. The working of the piece- 
rate scheme in Bombay Port in connection with the handling of cargo has been quite 
satisfactory. In one of its publications, the port has said that the adoption of the payment 
by results since 1956, the introduction of datum Hnes and piece-rate wages stimulated 
quick handling of cai go resulting in the output which was much beyond the datum lines 
prescribed. It has been accepted that, as a result, the average turn-round time was consi¬ 
derably reduced and by general acclamation it was not only the best in India but also com¬ 
pared favourably with the leading major ports of the world. The other ports also seem 
to have realised the benefits of such piece-rate schemes and have introduced schemes on 
the lines of the Bombay Scheme or as it suited their local conditions. Such measures 
designed to link effort with reward have now become all the more necessary because of 
the demands for wage increases and labour’s urge to earn more. It is expected that as a 
result of such efforts, the productivity of labour will improve. 

5 • 55 There is also a possibility of achieving better port working, if there is impro¬ 
vement in the field of industrial relations in the major ports. It is the complaint of the 
port users that port operations are frequently held up because of stoppages of work by 
the port labour, adversely affecting the port operations, efficiency and finances. A satis¬ 
factory wage structure is one of the measures by which better industrial relations in the 
port industry can be ensured. According to the Calcutta Port users the peculiar labour 
problem in Calcutta Port is also one of the reasons for high ports costs and can be con¬ 
trolled by bringing about better and improved industrial relations in that port through 
the co-operation of the concerned trade unions. 

Effect of wage rise on Shipping Industry : 

5-56 The port authorities have been anxious to avoid increases in the port charges, 
because they apprehend that it would affect the shipping interests. The dock labour 
boards have pointed out that they recover their expenses on administration and for the 
purpose of wage payments from the shipping companies through the medium of steve¬ 
dores. They, therefore, desire that the capacity of the dock labour boards to pay should 
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be judged “after taking the stability of the shipping industry as a whole”, as, in their opi¬ 
nion, any rise in the operational cost was bound to affect the shipping industry in parti¬ 
cular. 

5 * 57 We have no material on record on the basis of which we could ascertain the 
paying capacity of the shipping industry, because no representative of this industry has 
appeared before the Board or filed any statement or document from which the Board 
could gather information and come to any definite conclusion about the ability of the 
shipping industry to pay higher port charges and stevedoring charges that might become 
necessary in the event of a wage revision. We had, therefore, to rely on the indirect 
material, whatever was available, that could throw some light on the paying capacity of the 
shipping industry. 

Dominant Role of Foreign Shipping : 

5-58 Most of our trade, as much as 87 per cent, is carried at present by foreign 
ships. We had no access to the information, which could help us in judging the paying 
capacity of the foreign shipping industry. But the general impression is that itjis in an 
affluent position. There has been a tremendous growth in the world tonnage in the last 
two decades. As against 29,340 ships in 1948, there are now 47,444 ships and of a much 
bigger size than what they used to be in the past. The increase in tonnage during this period 
had been from 80 million g.r.t. to 194 million g.r.t. This rate of progress is continuing 
and the world shipping industry is taking rapid strides. 

Indian Shipping : 

5-59 Coming to the Indian shipping industry, from all accounts, it appears that 
it is doing well at present. An index of its prosperity is the rapid rate of growth of the 
industry. As against 3,15,000 g.r.t. in 1948, it was 19,45,000 g.r.t. in 1968. It is signi¬ 
ficant that most of the expansion of the Indian fleet has been in respecfi'of overseas ton¬ 
nage which is more paying and profitable. Earnings of the Indian shipping in the overseas 
trade during 1947-48 were only about Rs. 2-| crores. This has now increased to over 
Rs. 55 crores. Anjimportant feature of the shipping industry is that not only expansion of 
tonnage is taking place, but it is also being diversified by the addition of bulk carriers 
and tankers, in which Indian shipping was so far deficient. Indian ships carry about 13 
per cent of our overseas trade and there is much scope for expansion. The expectations 
from our shipping industry are that it should carry 50 per cent of overseas trade in its 
own bottoms. 

5-60 The reviews of the working results of the Indian Shipping Companies in 
1966-67 and 1967-68 indicate that they have done well. The gross profits of Scindia in 
1968 are stated to have sharply increased from Rs. 4‘34 crores to Rs. 6’02 crores, out 
of which Rs. 3 crores were proposed to be provided for depreciation and Rs. 1 • 62 crores 
for development reserves. It has maintained its dividend at per cent, with the difference, 
however, that the dividend was paid previously from out of the general reserves, whereas 
it has been paid this year from the year’s earnings. The earnings of Great Eastern Shipping 
Co. were also quite favourable during the year. The gross profits earned by the company 
were Rs. 3-34 crores in 1968 as against Rs. 2 • 82 crores in the previous year. The earnings 
of Dempo Steam Ltd. were Rs. 2-07 crores as against about Rs. 1-43 crores, resulting in 
a net profit of about Rs. 14 lakhs as against the profit of Rs. 4 lakhs in the previous year. 
The Chowgule Steam Ships has earned Rs. 2 crores as against Rs. 1 • 5 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year, increasing its net profit from Rs. 56 • 24 lakhs to Rs. 64 lakhs. 

5-61 The shipping industry has become more profitable also because there is a 
rapid change in the pattern of ships. The vessels, which are capable of alternative carriage 
of widely different kinds of cargo and ore/oil carriers are becoming more popular, as 
they give the advantage of enabling reduction of ballast passages and easier adoption 
to suit the market condition of particular trades. The palletisation and containerisation 
of cargo are also other factors on account of which shipping industry is becoming more 
profitable. The comparative growth in the world sea-borne trade and world shipping 
tonnage is favourable to ship building as it is not running ahead of the world’s trade. 

5‘62 The financial position of Government controlled shipping companies given 
in 1968-69. Report of the Ministry of Shipping and Transport reveals a happy position of 
these companies. About Shipping Corporation of India, it has been revealed that during 
the year 1967-68, it earned a net profit of Rs. 5*42 crores as against Rs. 4*70 crores in 
1966-67. The gross earnings in this year amounted to Rs. 35*89 crores as against Rs. 
29 * 28 crores in the preceding year. This is the position despite the reports that it is not 
being run strictly on commercial lines, as it has started new services to push up Indian 
exports, even if it were to incur losses. 
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5 • 63 The other two companies, viz. Jayanti Shipping Co. and Moghul Lines Ltd. 
also seem to have faired well. The report says that “during the year under review, the 
financial position of the Jayanti Shipping Co., whose management was taken over by the 
Government in June, 1966, improved further with the result that the past liabilities, which 
had stood at about Rs. 9’ 16 crores at the time of the takeover and had been reduced to 
about Rs. 2'35 crores by December, 1967, have now been further reduced to about Rs. 
1-36 crores only”. The Moghul Lines have shown a gross profit of Rs. 68-60 lakhs for the 
financial year ended on 31st December, 1967, as against Rs. 34 -37 lakhs in the year 1966. 
The earnings of this company increased from Rs. 203-42 lakhs in 1960 to Rs. 346-65 
lakhs in 1967, which was regarded as a record since the company was taken over by the 
Government. It has also been pointed out that the gross profit of Rs. 68 • 60 lakhs during 
1967 was the highest since 1960. The Report also mentions that while the earnings have 
gone up by Rs. 106-14 lakhs in 1967, as compared to the previous year, the expenditure 
has increased only by Rs. 71-91 lakhs, in spite of over all increase'in the operational cost, 
including wages, fuel, stores, repairs, etc. The company declared a dividend at 
per cent in the year under report. 

5-64 The “Indian Shipping” in its Setpember, 1968 issue has reviewed the working 
of the shipping industry giving financial results of each company under the caption “En¬ 
couraging Results of Overseas Shipping Operations”. Some other comments also indi¬ 
cate that the Indian Shipping Industry is in a happy position. It is said that not only the 
closure of Suez canal brought windfall profits, but the industry has really been riding 
high on a wave of prosperity since independence, cushioned by low labour costs, cheap 
credits, generous tax concessions and assured cargoes. 

5-65 The happy financial position of the shipping industry is despite the fact that 
their employees are very highly paid. By way of example, it may be mentioned here that the 
minimum wages paid by some of the shipping companies are Rs. 325 in Scindia, Bombay, 
Rs. 310 in Scindia, Calcutta; Rs. 300 in Shipping Corporation of India and Rs. 245 in 
Great Eastern Shipping Company. 

Elasticity of Demand : 

5 ■ 66 The demand for port services as a whole is determined by the traffic of goods 
moving by sea. The port and dock charges form a small proportion of the value of these 
goods and has, therefore, within substantial margins, hardly any influence on the traffic. 
There is not much competition between the major and other ports, and while there may be 
some shifts from one major port to another or from movement by rail or road, by and 
large, these are likely to be of small magnitude. Further, since the wage increases will be 
uniform in the three ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and the other ports will 
have slightly less wages depending on their financial ability, etc. the possibility of any 
diversion of traffic for this reason will be remote. 

5-67 It may be emphasised in this connection that the ability to increase charges 
without affecting demand, which inelasticity confer, is a power which must be used with 
great care and discretion in the case of a vital industry like the port and dock industry. 
It cannot be used indiscriminately to justify increases in costs and charges. But where the 
cost increases are legitimate and in social interests, where there is need for bold experi¬ 
mentation and where the problems are transitional, this furnishes a safeguard. In our 
opinion, the wage increases we have recommended would justify themselves by the ample 
returns they would bring in terms of increased productivity and labour contentment. 
The financial burden would be enough, but expected to be followed soon by great bene¬ 
fits. 


Finances of Individual Ports 


Bombay Port 


Surpluses & Reserves : 

5-68 The port of Bombay has been and is in a happy financial position. An ana¬ 
lysis of its revenues and expenditure in the last 10 years shows that there have been sur¬ 
pluses all along; in some years as much as Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 crores. The ports’ capital assets 
have been increasing all along. As against the gross value of port’s assets of Rs. 43-64 
crores in 1958-59, it was Rs. 69-4 crores in 1967-68. As much as Rs. 36-3 croresjof this 
value had come from port’s own resources. At the same time, the total outstanding debts 
were only Rs. 14*56 crores on 31st March, 1967. The reserves of various kinds available 
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to the port have been increasing every year. The general reserves, renewals and replace¬ 
ments and other funds amounted to Rs. 40-30 crores at the end of March, 1968. The 


accumulation of various reserves is given below :— 

Rs. 

in crores 


1958-59 

1967-68 

General Reserves ....... 

10-83 

24-48 

Renewals and Replacements ...... 

7-22 

13-91 

Pilotage, Depreciation &. Reserve funds 

•55 

1-91 

Total 

18-60 

40-30 


5*69 In addition to this, as on 31-3-68, Rs. 2-87 crores were in suspense account 
fund and Rs. 17*14 lakhs were in Fire, Motor and Insurance fund. 


5-70 In an article published in August, 1968, issue of “Indian Ports” Shri L. M. 
Nadkarni, Chairman of Bombay Port Trust has the following to say. “The reserves are 
being ploughed back into schemes of port development. Adequate annual sinking fund 
contributions have been made from revenue to provide for the repayment on maturity 
of the capital debt of the port. The loan, which was taken from the Government for the 
construction of the Marine Oil Terminal is being repaid by annually equated payments. 
Over some years now the port has not resorted to the capital market to obtain funds 
but has mobilised its own resources in self-reliance”. The total outlay proposed in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan is Rs. 55-14 crores of which as much as Rs. 45-49 crores is pro¬ 
posed to be met from port’s own resources. 

5-71 In the year 1967-68, the port actually handled less traffic (due to fall in imports 
of food grains, etc.) than the anticipated one and yet its surplus was higher than what was 
anticipated. That year the port handled 16-96 million tonnes as against 17-26 million 
tonnes in the previous year, yet the working of the port during the year revealed a surplus 
of Rs. 275*45 lakhs against the anticipated surplus of Rs. 43-32 lakhs on the revised esti¬ 
mates. This large surplus was arrived at one the basis of the new accounting system. For 
the hrst time, it appears, the Bombay Port Trust adopted the accrual system of accounting 
in place of ‘the cash basis’ system. 

Possibilities of Revenue Increases : 

5-72 The finances of Bombay Port are thus in a sound condition despite the fact 
that only recently the port became fully conscious of the position that its rate structure 
was low and that it had been rendering services to the port users at much less return than 
what they cost to the port. It has been pointed out earlier and may be repeated here that 
in some years recovery from the port users was even less than half the cost which the port 
incurred in providing these services. If the port authorities had taken timely steps, the 
financial position of Bombay Port would have been even better. The revenues of the port 
are expected to increase in future not only on account of the rise in the traffic but also due 
to the continuous process of revision and rationalisation of port charges, for which, in 
view of what has been stated above, there is considerable scope. The income from other 
sources, particularly from lands and buildings, is also expected to increase. 

5-73 From a mere 6-5 million tonnes in 1947-48, the traffic at the port had risen 
to 18-3 million tonnes in 1966-67. It was slightly less in 1967-68 and 1968-69, but the 
declining trend, according to the Port administration itself, was due to recessionary trend 
in the Indian economy. This stagnation in traffic is likely to persist for not more than a 
year or two and should, therefore, be regarded as a temporary phase. By the end of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan (1973-74) the tiaffic passing through Bombay Port is expected to 
increase to 21-30 million tonnes. The Bombay port authorities themselves seem to be 
aware of the possibilities of sufficient increase in the traffic and are preparing themselves 
to face the challenge. Already Bombay port has been selected for equipping it to cater to 
full-pedged container traffic. On the completion of Dock Expansion Scheme, seven more 
berths will become available to Bombay port for handling cargo. The BPT says that two 
lakh tonnes of traffic per berth per annum could conveniently be bandied and with in¬ 
tensive utilisation of the berths an extra 2 million tonnes of traffic could be handled, 
yielding an additional gross income of about Rs. 2 crores. The emphasis in future would 
be on the maximum possible mechanisation of cargo handling and, other things remaining 
the same, since mechanisation should lead to a saving on direct expenses, the expendi¬ 
ture in the handling of cargo at these berths is expected to be much less than the income. 
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The result should be larger surpluses at the disposal of the port. In view of these circum- 
tances, we are satisfied that Bombay Port has adequate capacity to improve its financial 
position. 

Sources of Port's Income 

5-74 The port authorities also appear to be conscious of the port’s affluent posi¬ 
tion and immense future potentialities. They have, however, argued that revenues from 
oil traffic, de nurrage fees, revenue from lands and buildings and interest on investments of 
port’s various funds should not be regarded as port’s income and revenues from sources 
other than these four items should alone be considered in relation to the wage bill. Their 
contention is that the port’s income derived mainly from wharfage should be enough 
to meet the labour bill but to make the port self-sufficient on that basis wharfage rates 
were required to be raised by 100 to 15%. At the time replies to the questionnaire were 
submitted in 1966, the Port had thought that such an increase in wharfage would be 
detrimental to the national economy, affect employment potential and lead to diversion 
of traffic to cheaper ports. But the port is taking steps to raise the wharfage, which, in a 
way, shows that the hesitancy on the part of the port authorities in the past to take action 
for raising the port charges had not been quite justifiable. 

5-75 No other port has come out with the argument that revenues from POL 
traffic, from lands and buildings, demurrage and interest on port’s funds should not be 
considered as port revenues and that wharfage alone should be equal to the wage bill, 
although some other ports also derive their income from all these sources. 

5*76 There can be no serious objection to Bombay port’s adopting a particular 
system of accounting, but we have to see what the port has done in the past in order to 
give effect to the system, considered by it as most appropriate. The revenues of Bombay 
Port Trust, excluding the revenues from oil traffic, demurrage, lands &_ buildings and 
interests on port’s funds in juxtaposition to the wage bill shows that they were more or 
less balancing upto 1957-58 only. In the subsequent years the wage bill has always been 
higher and in 1964-65, which is the latest year for which comparative figures of wharfage 
and wage bill were furnished by the Port Trust in support of their argument, it appears 
that the wage bill was almost 68% higher than the revenue derived from wharfage. The 
port made a statement in 1966 (in its replies to the questionnaire) that during the previous 
ten years there had been no major changes in the wharfage rates except the 5% surcharge 
on mineral oils in the year 1965. In connection with our discussions on port charges 
we have pointed out that the wharfage rates framed for Bombay port in the year 1932 
had undergone only slight modifications in the subsequent years. There was therefore 
sufficient scope for the port authorities to explore the possibilities of revising wharfage 
rates, from time to time, so that the wharfage income could be brought in line with 
the wage bill. 

5*77 As regards the port’s apprehensions about the shrinkage of oil revenues 
when the production of indigenous crude oil increases and new lefineries are commis¬ 
sioned, it may be pointed out that there could be some reduction in oil traffic on 
account of these reasons but the country’s needs for oil are also increasing. The 
progressive dieselisation of railways and tendency to use diesel oil in factories, sub¬ 
stantial increases in goods and passenger traffic by road transport envisaged during the 
Fourth Plan period and proposed investment of about one thousand crores on road trans¬ 
port alone indicates that the consumption of oil would be much more than what can 
be produced in the country and in fact the planners envisage import of oil in considerably 
larger quantities every year. The oil traffic is not therefore likely to go down. 

5 ■ 78 In 1966 the Bombay Port Trust, while submitting its replies to the Board’s 
Questionnaire, had expressed the view that revenues from demurrage fees were not 
dependable. The port’s income from this source has however remained quite high. 
It was Rs. 4 • 88 crores in 1965-66, Rs. 4‘44 crores in 1966-67 and Rs. 4*48 crores 
in 1967-68. It is now an accepted principle that to ensure quicker clearance from the 
docks, the demurrage rates should be fixed high. The increases in demurage fees effected 
by the Bombay port authorities in order to force the merchants to clear their imported 
cargo expeditiously have failed to achieve the desired abjective in the past. In so far as 
Bombay Port is concerned, there could be fluctuation in the demurrage fees but it 
should be a fruitful and dependable source of income due to lack of alternative cheap 
storage facilities in Bombay City and because die completion of customs formalities in 
connection with the clearance of goods always takes time. 

15—4 L&E/69 
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5 • 79 The port authorities do not also regard their income from lands and build' 
ing as a real port income. It does not appear to be a correct approach. Rent of sites, 
godowans, quarters, etc. belonging to a port, is regarded as one of the chief sources 
of port income and most port authorities have estate departments to look after the 
ports’ vast estates. The Rochdale Commision, while dealing with the question of port 
incomes and how to improve them, recommended that “ports should bear in mind 
current land values and review regularly the advantage of charging the use of or 
disposing of land not economically emplyeod”. In Calcutta Port, the Bhattacharya 
Committee found that the income from lands and buildlings was only next to the in¬ 
come from traffic. The income from this source has increased in that port from Rs. 65 
lakhs, about two decades ago, to the present Rs. 200 lakhs. In so far as Bombay 
Port is concerned, there seems to be sufficient scope for earning revenues through 
lands and buildings, because of their situation. The importance of the assets of Bombay 
Port would be realised from the fact that the landed estate of Bombay Port is 
roughly l/8thofthe total area of the city of Bombay. In fact.it was one or the argu¬ 
ments of the labour representatives that the port’s income from this source could 
be stepped up considerably. The income collected from lands and buildings was 

Rs. I * 50 crores in 1958-59. The income from this source had been rising but not 

steadily. In some years the income was quite high when there was large collection 

of arrears. In 1965-66 the income from lands and buildings was Rs. 2-32 crores 
but over this income there was an increase of Rs. 1 • 24 crores in 1967-68 as the 
total income in this year was as Rs. 3-55 crores. The sudden increase is stated to 
be due to accounting of old outstanding bills in that year in accordance with the 
revised system of accounting and also due to the adjustment of revenue outstanding 
from Government held lands and buildings in the miscellaneous deposit account. 

5-80 Lastly, it is also the argument of the Bombay Port authorities that the 
interest earned on the investment of various funds is not a port income. It was Rs. 2-71 
crores in 1967-68. Under the Port Trust Act, the Ports surplus moneys are to be 

invested only in public securities and such other securities as may be approved by 
Government or deposited in banks, subject to the conditions prescribed by Government. 
The workers’ representatives say that due to these restrictions the ports suffer a loss 
of income. It is not understandable why the interest on the funds, which belonged to 
the port and have been built up out of ports revenues should not be regarded as its 
income. The Madras Port Trust, in fact, withdraws from such funds moneys to meet 
its capital expenditure and pays an interest of 4% thereon instead of investing in Govt, 
and other approved securities. 

5-81 The Bombay Port Trust has also argued that the funds, by the invest¬ 
ment of which interest is being earned, will be depleted due to the utilisation of the 
reserve funds in connecton with the development of port facilities envisaged under 
the Fourth Plan. We hope the port will not invest its funds without first assessing 
the anticipated return on such investment unless, of course, such investment was 
unavoidable for considerations of national importance. In all other circumstances the 
ports are expected to keep the sound principles of economic and business in view in 
connection with any future expansion of their activities. 

Labour’s view about Bombay Port’s Finances 

5 • 82 A statement on the possible methods of augmenting port finances has been 
submitted to the major Ports Commission by the vice president of All India Port 
and Dock Workers’Federation. It has also been filed before this Board. This document 
mainly deals with the possibilities of improving the finances of Bombay Port. But the 
suggestions, in some respects, are also applicable to other major ports in the country. 
Some date has been furnished to show the comparative positions of Bombay, London 
and other ports, in respect of charges for various services rendered by these ports. 
It has been shown that the charges for similar services in Bombay Port are much 
less but we had no means of ascertaining the correct posision.We therefore, mention 
here only a few of the points raised in this statement only as labour point of view. 

5-83 In connection with the dock dues, it has been pointed out that at all the 
ports in western countries, the dock dues are fcollected for every day of occupation, includ¬ 
ing Sundays and holidays on gross registered tonnage of the ship. In Bombay, these dues 
are charged on net registered tonnage of the "ship and no charge is levied for Sundays 
and holidays, if on those days no work is performed by the ship. It is said that the 
gross registered tonnage of a vessel is 170% of its net registered tonnage and therefore 
a vessel with net registered tonnage of 4817 could be considered equivalent to gross 
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registered tonnage of 8189. For 21 days, it will pay minimum charges of Rs. 36,000 
at London Port, Rs. 38,707 at New York Port, Rs. 27,909 at Chicago Port, Rs. 22,533 
at Long Beach Port but at Bombay Port, it will pay only Rs. 200 per day or Rs. 4.200 
fbr the entire pariod, provided the ship had worked on Sundays and holidays also. 

5 *84 Service vessel charges are levied on ships for use of sheds and open areas and 
thus the ships share the docks operating charges and general administration charges, 
to the extent ofRs. 7'50 per tonne cargo discharged or shipped in New York, Rs. 18*15 
per tonne cargo discharged or Rs. 11*70 per tonne cargo loaded at Portland and at Lon¬ 
don Port these charges vary between 68 paise and Rs. 4 * 10 per tonne discharged or 
shipped. No such charge is levied on the ships in Bombay Port. 

5*85 In the ports of other countries, the ships are required to pay for night and 
holiday work. The charges for working a ship under similar circumstances in Bombay 
are stated to be much less than in U.S.A. and England Ports. 

5 * 86 The charges for use of mechanical equipment such as supply of hydraulic 
cranes, electric cranes and floating cranes at Bombay ate stated to be much less than 
at London. A hydraulic crane for a shift of 8 hours is charged Rs. 319*64 at London, 
as against Rs. 27 at Bombay. The charges for electric crane per shift are Rs. 442 at London 
Port as compared to Rs. 45 at Bombay. The minimum charges for a floating crane at 
London are Rs. 1,523, as against the corresponding charges of Rs. 100 at Bombay. At 
London Port, the charges for operating a heavy floating crane is Rs. 248 per day, but at 
Bombay, these charges are borne by the Port Trust. It has been pointed out that due 
to this liberal policy, during 1967-68, operation of cranes, plants, gears and tugs, in 
Bombay Port has shown a deficit of Rs. 44*52 lakhs. 

5*87 The Port is currently operating the dry docking operations at a loss. A refe¬ 
rence has been made to the following observation of the Study Team of the Experts of the 
International System of Ports and Harbours. “The 1966-67 administration report of the 
Bombay Port Trust indicates that dry dock operations are currently operating at an 
annual loss of approximately Rs. 1 * 3 million. Certainly such auxiliary port service should 
not be operated at a loss since ship repair expenses are a necessary cost element to the 
ship owners if their vessels are to remain productive. As such this service must be paid 
for and we do recognise no valid reason why the Port Trust should be required to sub¬ 
sidise vessel owners by charging non-compensatory rates for dry docking and repair 
service”. 

5*88 The dry docking charges in Portland and Bombay have been compared to 
show that the charges at Bombay are much less. Moreover, it has also been pointed out 
that in Bombay no charges are levied for Sundays and authorised holidays, if on those 
days work is not carried on the vessels, although such a system is nowhere followed in 
the foreign ports for dry docking purposes. 

5 * 89 It has also been stated that for supply of labour at night on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, the ships are required to pay much more at other ports than in Bombay 
Port. As against Rs. 22*68 per hour per labour in London, it is only 12 paise per hour 
per labour in Bombay and no such charges are levied for work during the day time on 
holidays at Bombay Port. 

5*90 In view of what has been stated above, it is emphasised that there is sufficient 
scope for levying higher charges on ships at Bombay. 

5*91 In connection with the sources from which the port revenues can be aug¬ 
mented, it has been suggested that private crane owners, who now operate their cranes 
without paying any charges to the port, should be charged @Rs. 50 per crane per month 
for permission to operate inside the dock area. It has also been suggested that persons 
entering the dock area should be charged a fee of 10 paise or 20 paise on the issue of daily 
permits and permanent permits should be issued on payment of Rs. 5 per permit, to be 
renewed every three years on payment of Re. 1 as renewal fee. 

5*92 It is alleged that there is a drain of port revenues on account of remissions 
granted by the administration on the grounds of untraceability of cargo. There is also a 
need to stop payment of ex-gratia without the sanction of the Remission Committee. 
It has been pointed out that the ex-gratia payments amounted to Rs. 1 • 06 lakhs in 1961- 
62, Rs. 1*93 lakhs in 1962-63, Rs. 5*54 lakhs in 1963-64, Rs. 5*80 lakhs in 1964-65, and 
Rs. 6*03 lakhs in 1965-66. It had gone upto Rs. 102 lakhs in 1966-67 due to special cir¬ 
cumstances like the accumulation of cargo seized during the period of conflict with Pakis¬ 
tan. 
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5 • 93 The details furnished in connection with the loading and unloading of cargo 
and its stacking show that there is sufficient room for improvement. It has been remark¬ 
ed that in Bombay Port, the discharged cargo is stored wherever the mazdoors find a 
place and no planning or assignment of the storage place is done prior to the discharge 
of the cargo from the vessel. Due to the confusion in the storage of cargo the consignees 
themselves have to search and secure the cargo. In view of these circumstances, it has 
been remarked that at this port the cargo is not discharged but just dumped from the ship 
into the shed and removed to the warehouses in the same condition, i.e. mixed with cargo 
from other vessels. It has also been pointed out that upto 30th June, 1968 the number of 
items, for which outturn had not been finalised, stood at 9,338. 

5 • 94 Another memorandum submitted to the Major Ports Commission is by the 
B.P.T. General Workers’ Union. It has also been filed before us. The memorandum has 
dealt with several matters, but only those which directly concern the paying capacity 
may be mentioned here. It has been pointed out that during the year 1965-66, the cost of 
providing services had been Rs. 12-96 crores and the recoveries from the users of the port 
were only Rs. 11-33 crores, resulting in a deficit of Rs. 162-34 lakhs for the port. It 
has been argued that this could happen only because the accounting system in the port 
was not on a commercial basis. It has been demanded that the Port’s accounts should be 
maintained as in any commercial establishment and port charges should be revised not 
only to reflect the cost of services but also to yield at 25% profit. 

5-95 In connection with the working of the various departments of the Bombay 
Port Trust, it has been pointed out that the port railway is being operated unnecessarily 
on the lines of Indian railways and even though there was no need for port railway per¬ 
sonnel to be on duty on Sundays when hardly 15 or 20 wagons were worked, the presence 
of quite a large number of workers is insisted. Similarly copying the Indian railways, 
booking is kept open for long hours although the capacity of the port railway and wagons 
actually handled per day, both in loading and unloading operations, was extremely limit¬ 
ed. 

Conclusion about Bombay Port’s Finances 

5-96 The port authorities have been at pains to establish that Bombay Port is 
seemingly affluent and that unless its rate structure is revised upwards, it will not be possi¬ 
ble for it, in the years immediately following the fourth Five Year Plan period and there¬ 
after, even to balance their budget. We have seen that there is sufficient scope to raise 
port’s rate structure and augment its revenues. The various measures which the port 
authorities are now taking to improve the port finances will further strengthen its posi¬ 
tion and it will have enough capacity to meet extra expenditure that it may have to incur in 
connection with the developmental activities and for the payment of higher wages to the 
workers. 


Calcutta Port 


Financial difficulties are temporary 

5-97 The Calcutta Port had been doing fairly well upto 1964-65 and all along the 
ten-year period from 1955-65 to 1964-65, it had surplus budgets. Its revenue reserve fund 
was Rs. 5-09 crores in 1964-65, but by 1967-68, it came down to Rs. 32 lakhs. It is des¬ 
pite the revision of port charges almost every year from 1965-66 onwards, which yielded 
an additional income of : 

Rs. 1 -03 crores in 1965-66 
Rs. 1 -90 crores in 1966-67 
Rs. 3-37 crores in 1967-68 
Rs. 1-30 crores in 1968-69 

The Port has, however, been building up other reserves as shown below :— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


1955-56 1968-69 


Fire Insurance Fund 
Vessel Replacement Fund 
Renewals &. Replacement Fund 


65-79 101-00 

115-68 168-36 

Nil 144-00 
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Reasons for financial difficulties 

5 • 98 According to P. C. Bhattachaiya (ex-Governor of Reserve Bank) Committee, 
which conducted a detailed enquiry recently* into the financial position of Calcutta Port, 
the main reason for the difficult financial position of Calcutta Port was the substantial 
increase in dredging and river maintenance charges, including debt charges. The com¬ 
mittee has reported that the expenditure on dredging and river maintenance has gone up 
from about Re. 1 per tonne of cargo in 1947-48 to Rs. 8 per tonne of cargo in 1967-68, 
the result being that the total expenditure including debt charges on dredging and river 
maintenance has gone up from Rs. 74 lakhs in 1947-48 to Rs. 735 lakhs in 1957-68 (para¬ 
graphs 2-07 & 2’09). The committee has recommended that the Government of India 
should bear, with effect from 1968-69 as a permanent measure, 80% of the total cost for 
maintaining the navigability of the river channel and 80% of the cost of river maintenance 
inclusive of debt charges, to enable the port authorities to have a balanced budget over 
the period taken as a whole (paragraph 6- 06). 

Qovernment Subsidy 

5'99 The Government of India consideied the recommendations of Shii P. C. 
Bhattacharya and decided as under— 

(i) Government of India would bear 50% of the expenditure on river dredging 
and river maintenance within the overall jurisdiction of the Port Commis¬ 
sioners, including debt charges for a period of 4 years from 1968-69 to 1972- 
73. 

(ii) The jurisdiction of the Port of Calcutta for the conservancy of the river would 
be extended upto the point of outfall of the feeder canal from the Farakka 
Barrage to the Bhagirthi. 

(iii) The repayment of the Government of India loans for the Haldia Project in¬ 
cluding interest charges would commence from 1975-76, the interest charges 
due upto 1974-75 being capitalised. 

The total loan, including the capitalised interest, should be repaid in 20 equal 
instalments from 1975-76 onwards. 

(iv) The Government of India would bear the capital cost of the corrective works 
in the Bhagirthi and the Hooghly as in the case of the Farakka Barrage Project. 

With this substantial assistance by the Government of India, the Calcutta Port’s finances 
should now be in a much better position. 


Solution of financial Wills 

5 • 100 Along with the financial assistance, strenuous efforts are also being made 
to put Calcutta Port on a strong base and its salvation dose not seem to be far off. The 
Calcutta Port’s main trouble is the heavy silting of the river Hooghly. The reduced flow 
of water into the river also led to an increased bore frequency [and more silting. With 
the construction of Farakka Barrage and a feeder canal to divert more water from 
the Ganges, the silting problems of Calcutta is expected to be much less. Both the fre¬ 
quency and strength of the tidal bore will also be reduced and the number of days on 
which the traffic is disrupted will go down. A steady draft of 38 ft. is also expected to 
be available all the year round. 

5*101 Even with greater flow of water into Hooghly it would not be possible for 
larger bulk carriers and tankers to enter into Calcutta port, because the draft at Calcutta 
would still be less than what is necessary to accommodate the superships. This defect 
would be removed and a further improvement of significant nature in the overall position 
of Calcutta Port is expected to be brought about with the completion of the construction 
of the subsidiary Haldia Port. It would be able to handle such bulk cargoes as petroleum, 
fertilisers, rock phosphates, sulphur, iron ore and coal. With the construction of Haldia 
refinery, and fertiliser plant, Haldia would be assured of a large volume of traffic. It is 
also expected that through Haldia about 6 million tonnes of iron ore would be exported 
annually from Barajamada mines to Japan. The Haldia Study Team has reported that 
sufficient traffic would be available to Haldia Port. 


^Report July 1968, 
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5'102 It would appear that already the position of Calcutta Port has improved 
with the above mentioned subvention from Government and further improvement is 
expected, if the port also takes urgent measures on the recommendations of Bhattacharya 
Committee on the question of augmenting earnings and effecting economies, about which 
a Government directive has already been issued to the Port. 

Labour’s view about Port’s financial position 

5 • 103 The labour’s view about the Calcutta Port finances is quit different from 
what has been represented before the Board by the Port Administration, which is in short 
to the effect that Calcutta Port has no capacity to bear any further burden of expenditure. 
In our numerous meetings, Shri Makhan Chatterjee and Shri S. R. Kulkarni argued that 
the financial difficulties of Calcutta Port were of their own making and that they were 
temporary and could be improved if certain measures specified by them were taken. Their 
main contention was that there was sufficient scope for raising the port’s revenues through 
increases in port charges and other sources of port’s income. They were of the view that 
the Calcutta Port authorities have not raised the charges adequately in the past to be able 
to built up adequate reserves and when they were faced with deficits due to fall in traffic, 
preferred to utilise the revenue reserves at the disposal of the Port in the expectation of 
getting subsidy for dredging and river maintenance from Government. This was also the 
reason, according to them, for the Port Commissioners resisting all attempts to increase 
the port charges adquately, and one of the ways of building up pressure for the subsidy. 

5 • 104 About the statement that the port authorities have revised the port charges 
a dozen times in the past 19 years (1950-51 to 1968-69), the labour representatives’ reaction is 
is that statutorily the port authorities are bound to continuously review, adjust and revise 
the port charges to meet the cost of port services and facilities and there was nothing ex¬ 
traordinary, if the port charges were revised a dozen times in the past 19 years. According 
to them a generalised statement of this nature could obscure anyone’s vision and convey, 
by implication, that all items of port charges were frequently revised and the extent of 
increase had been very steep; although the position was not so. The extent of increase 
in port charges is important. On imports it has been 149% in the last 15 years, and on 
exports the increase has been much less. The increase on imports was also not considered 
as very substantial, particularly when it was view ad in the background of the low port 
charges obtaining in the past and the port charges not having been linked with price rise 
of the commodities. 

Comparison of Port Charges 

5-105 An attempt has been made by the Calcutta Port Authorities to compare 
the charges at Calcutta Port with similar services in the other major ports of the country 
with a view to establishing that the charges were higher in Calcutta. It has been pleaded 
that any futher increase in port charges was likely to widen the present differential in 
the cost of the users of the port as compared with the cost of the users at the other ports. 
In the first instance, the port charges, in term of rates for various services, are not com¬ 
parable. But due to the emphasis laid the port representitaves that Calcutta Port charges 
were higher as compared to those in other ports this aspect of the port’s finances had been 
the subject of considerable discussion in our meetings. Shri Chatterjee and Shri Kulkarni, 
labour members, have dealt before us with the various items of port charges, viz. pilotage 
fees, port dues, berth hire charges or dock charges, tug charges, cranage, demurrage charges 
on goods, storage, charges on lighters, income from dry docks, Port Trust railways, lands 
etc. in relation to Calcutta Port and have compared in detail the charges for such services 
in the Ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. They have tried to establish that the port 
charges in Calcutta when reduced to comparable basis were not generally higher than 
elsewhere. 

5 • 106 In the course of our deliberations we found that the port charges were not 
of so much significance for the purpose of deciding whether Calcutta Port was costlier than 
Bombay, Madras or any other port, as much as the port costs. As we have explained 
earlier, even if the port charges for certain commodities are lower at a port when compar¬ 
ed to those at the others, it does not necessarily follow that the port levying lower charges 
is also the cheaper port in the movement of the cargo at all stages of its handling. A 
very obvious difference between Calcutta and other ports is that the Calcutta Port Com¬ 
missioners’ labour handles cargo from the landing point to the loading point into con¬ 
signees’ wagons, trucks, carts, etc., as against the practice at some other ports, where the 
port labour works only from the landing point to the stacking point in the transit sheds. 
Then the port users themselves bear the charges of lifting the goods from the transit 
sheds and for loading into wagons at the clearance stage. 



5* 107 It has beeen urged before us and we have found that it is to a large extent 
correct, that the nature of traffic at different ports and the method of cargo handling have 
considerable bearing on the port charges. Handling of a tonne of general cargo or iron and 
steel is not the same as handling of foodgrains or bulk cargo. Foodgrains are handled in 
bags and lifted by wharf cranes or ships’ derricks in Calcutta, whereas in Bombay, food- 
grains are discharged in bulk by evacuators and loaded into wagons or trucks by Food Cor¬ 
poration of India labour, as against the practice in Calcutta, where the Port Commissioners' 
labour is doing this work. Comparison of charges on import of foodgrains in the ports 
of Madras and Calcutta also appears to be inappropriate, because the Madras charges 
are exclusive of delivery, i. e. loading of wagons, whereas in Calcutta, the rate is inclusive 
of such loading charges. Changes on various commodities at the various ports are not 
therefore comparable unless they are in relation to similar conditions and common basis. 

5*108 Differences in port charges may reflect differences in services, costs differ 
rences, etc. of natural situation or different methods of handling cargo in which case it 
may not be legitimate to reduce the differences by some artificial devices. Charges for hand¬ 
ling iron ore at Visakhapatnam Port are bound to be less than at other ports, which do not 
have the same highly sophisticated mechanical ore handling plant as at Visakhapatnam, 
which has already achieved a very high loading capacity. 

5*109 Take the case of pilotage fees. Obviously it cannot be the same or com¬ 
parable between the ports. The pilotage in Hooghly over a distance of 120 miles cannot 
be the same as pilotage in the channels leading to the ports of Madras and Bombay, which 
are 2 and 6 miles, respectively. Futher, as in the cases given earlier, comparison may be 
misleading even from the point of view of cost to the users. Labourf has pointed out 
to us, by way of example, that although the rate of port dues in Bombay is 12 ps. per 
NRT as against 25 ps.* per NRT in Calcutta, the vessels in Calcutta pay 25 ps. per NRT for 
60 days as against 12 paise per NRT in Bombay once in each month. It appears that even a 
country craft has to pay port dues in Bombay, which is not the case in Calcutta. The rate in 
Madras is 40 paise per NRT for foreign vessels and 25 Ps. for coastal vessels. The cranage 
charges in Madias and Bombay have been shown to be higher than in Calcutta to the 
extent of about 30%. It seems, there is no provision in Calcutta Port like the one in 
Bombay and Madras for charging demurrage if a vessel stays longer at a berth than requi¬ 
red for loading and unloading of cargo. 

5*110 Certain differences in levying charges on goods have been pointed out. Apart 
from other differences, it has been urged before us that the charges in Calcutta Port in 
respect of certain items of import would have been higher now if the system of ad valorem 
toll and differential toll as in 1939 had continued. It seems that the Bombay Port charges** 
are levied on an ad valorem basis on a number of cargo items, most of which are also the 
cargo items at the ports of Calcutta and Madras. The charges on goods being on an ad 
valorem basis in Bombay Port, are much higher than in Calcutta and Madras because 
in the latter ports, they are regarded as general cargo and charged in the usual basis of 
tonnage, etc. It has also been stated that the wharfage rates at Madras Port on some of 
the items were higher than the combined landing, river dues, and gate delivery charge at 
Calcutta such as in the case of acids of all kinds, animals not in cage, ammunition, flowers, 
oils, etc. 

5*111 Dealing with the storage charges, it has been pointed out that cargo brought 
direct to the transit sheds by rail are not charged any demurrage fee in Calcutta, whereas 
in Bombay and Madras, after the expiry of the free period, a demurrage fee is levied on 
such goods. Other details also show that more liberal facilities of storage have been 
allowed in Calcutta. 

Reasons for varying Port charges 

5*112 The trade follows the routes dictated by economic considerations of the 
total cost of transportation of goods from its place of origin to its destination. Port charges 
on the same commodity, therefore, vary from port to port in each country of the world, 
depending upon the various factors and do not directly affect the natural route or course. 
A study of the economics of each port in depth can alone establish the level of port 
charges which can be considered as proper in the circumstances of that port. The port 
authorities also seem to agree with this position when they say that “Cargo moves now-a- 
days through best service-least-cost-port”. According to them Calcutta is not the least 

jS/Shri S. R. Kulkarni <St Makhan Chatterjee. 

*It is now learnt that this rate has been revised. 

**System revised from 1969. 
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cost port and is bound to lose some traffic; but while making this remark they also 
accept that it is a matter of searching enquiry to find out the specific commodities which 
have been diverted to other ports due to higher cost at Calcutta Port. 

Decline in traffic is temporary 

5*113 The financial difficulties of Calcutta Port can largely be attributed to the 
declining traffic at this port. The Calcutta Port traffic increased only from 8 million 
tonnes in 1955-56 to 11 million tonnes in 1964-65, which was the highest figure of traffic 
achieved by the port during this period. The traffic went down to 9*89 million tonnes 
in 1965-66. It rose to 10*11 million tonnes in 1966-67, but declined again to 9 million 
tonnes in 1967-68 and in 1968-69 it was only about 8 million tonnes. 

5*114 Decline in traffic is not a peculiar feature of Calcutta Port, because the 
traffic was showing a downward trend even in other ports. Due to the economic reces¬ 
sion, the estimated traffic on the basis of wnich the capital expenditure was incurred in 
Calcutta had not materialised. The fall is mainly in the import of foodgrains. The fall 
in general cargo, which is more paying, has not been of the same order. The traffic handled 
by the Bombay Port also showed, in the last two years, a declining trend. This trend in 
traffic is likely to persist for a year or two more due to the recessional trend in the Indian 
economy, reduced foreign aid and the plan holiday in the last two years. In an article*, 
Shri B. B. Ghosh, Chairman, Calcutta Port, has this to say : 

“The share of the Calcutta Port in the increasing traffic of oil and ore has not been 
much. The decline in the tonnage of coal export has also been a limiting factor. With 
the economic recession and high prices and costs, the last two years or so have been 
a period of trial. It is one of the sticky patches with which any developing organisation 
has to contend with”. 

5*115 But the general trend will soon be reversed The export of steel and engi¬ 
neering goods from the hinterland of Calcutta seems to have been picking up. Shri 
B. B. Ghosh also seems to agree with this position. In the above mentioned article, he 
says that “the export of engineering items through the port of Calcutta is rising and will 
cause no surprise because India’s richest industrial belt is located in the hinterland of this 
port and almost all India’s iron and steel industry is concentrated within a radius of 
300 miles of the port”. Continuing he has also stated that even at present about half of 
the total foreign exchange earned by the country comes from cargoes passing through 
the port of Calcutta and that there was every evidence that Calcutta Port would play its 
due role at the time when an export boost is being administered to the economy for 
countering recession. 

Importance of Calcutta Port traffic 

5*116 We may point out here that mere tonnage of traffic does not reveal the correct 
position of the cargo handled by a port. The 8 to 11 million tonnes of Calcutta traffic 
consists of articles of high value, such as tea, steel, jute, engineering goods, etc. Between 
Calcutta and Bombay ports, the former handles proportionately a larger share of export. 
This aspect of the trade has a bearing not only on the working of the ports and the na¬ 
tional economy, but also on. the number of port & dock workers actually required for 
cargo handling operations. Calcutta port being the principal port in the country for ex¬ 
port of general cargo, which when compared with imports, requires more careful handling, 
greater shed accommodation and longer occupation of berths. The handling of export 
goods takes more time and requires more labour and careful attention than is required 
in connection with the unloading of cargo from the ships. 

5*117 On the other hand, export cargo also confers an advantage. It provides 
an impetus to the ships to visit a port, by enhancing the possibilities of two way traffic. 
It is understood that the earning capacity of a ship is doubled, if it is operating in trade, 
wherein it can operate fully outward and inward. The figures indicating the utilisation 
of ships’ space in different ports indicate that the percentage of such utilisation of space 
of vessel in the case of Calcutta was higher than in connection with Bombay and Madras 
ports. 

5*118 In connection with the nature of traffic the following observations in various 
articles on Indian Foreign Trade published in Indian Shipping Journal are significant. 

I. “Bombay’s total traffic in foi'eign trade cargo is nearly double that of 
Calcutta, but is only dry cargo is taken into account, Calcutta’s trade would 


♦Published in August, 1968 issue of ‘Indian Ports’. 
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be higher. As far as exports, it stands next only to Mormugao accounting 
for nearly 10% of India’s exports in quantity. But as an exporter of general 
cargo, and an importer of machinery, Calcutta stands supreme among India’s 
major ports. It is through this port that our major foreign exchange earners, 
tea and jute manufactures are exported. A large part of Calcutta’s export 
consists of general cargoes, like tea, jute goods and iron & steel”. (September 
1964 issue.) 

II. Imports through Calcutta in the foreign trade of India totalled nearly 
2\ million tonnes in 1963-64 giving it the second place after Bombay among 
the leading handlers of import cargo. During the same period, Bombay’s 
imports totalled 8*4 million tonnes, but of this as much as 6-4 million tonnes 
consisted of bunker cargo. If only dry cargo is considered, Calcutta is almost 
on a level with Bombay having handled almost 1 • 8 million tonnes against 
Bombay’s 2 million tonnes in 1963-64”. (October 1964 issue.) 

III. “A study of the Port traffic (Table II) shows that in the last twenty years 
the cargo handled at the port has gone up from 7‘06 million tonnes to 10-10 
million tonnes, showing an increase of about 43 per cent. This is indeed a 
small increase compared with the impressive increase of nearly 250 per cent 
in the trade of the Bombay Port, which in 1947 was handling less than the 
quantity of trade handled in Calcutta. One of the chief reasons for this is that 
Bombay’s port traffic has gone up mainly because of the large increase in the 
mineral oil imports on account of the refineries. Calcutta has no refinery and 
hence there is no import of crude”. (September, 1967 issue.) 


Possibilities of Improving Calcutta Port’s Finances 

Suggestions by Labour 

5-119 Our evaluation of the financial position of Calcutta Port must take into 
account the scope for raising more resources in connection with plugging various loop¬ 
holes, raising income and effecting economies. Sarvashri Makhan Chatterjee and S. R. 
Kulkarni have brought certain matters to the notice of the Board. It appears that in 1965- 
66 and 1966-67, Calcutta Port lost revenues of Rs. 11-22 lakhs and Rs. 16 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively, excluding the remission of charges on gift cargo under the Indo-U.S. and Indo- 
U.K. Agreements. The Nepal Government and foreign embassies in Nepal pay no rent 
or charges for export on import of their goods through the port of Calcutta, involving 
loss of revenue to the port. According to the labour representatives the loss on this ac¬ 
count was Rs. 2 lakhs in 1965, Rs. 4 • 75 lakhs in 1966 and Rs. 6 • 7 lakhs in 1967. 

5-120 The Calcutta Port has arrangements for public warehouses for sampling 
and selling of goods in Calcutta Port premises. Warehouses have been provided for mar¬ 
keting operations, blending, packing and transit storage of tea. It appears that 35-24 
tonnes of tea-chests arrived in 1966-67, a large quantity of which was shipped after auc¬ 
tion, yielding an income of Rs. 2-3 lakhs. The labour representatives have argued that the 
charges levied for services on this account were negligible, particularly when compared 
to the value of the commodities and transactions that took place in these warehouses 
involving crores of rupees. 

5-121 The volume of work in stream at Calcutta Port is greater than in any other 
port. It-is said to be as much as 40%. The charges levied on lighters have, therefore, a 
special significance. It has been pointed out to us that every boat entering the docks in 
Bombay pays hire charges of Rs. 2-62 for a day or part thereof; in Madras Rs. 10 per day 
or part thereof, but in Calcutta the system of levying dock toll is so liberal that boats 
in Calcutta Port stay inside the docks paying much less than what is payable in Bombay and 
Madras ports. It was argued that even a levy of nominal rates would bring lot of money 
to Calcutta Port. 

5-122 Since a large number of ships take advantage of ship repairing facilities in 
Calcutta dry docks, the labour representatives see sufficient scope of raising the earnings 
from this facility. 

5-123 It is in connection with the working of the Port Trust Railways that a 
number of matters have been brought to the notice of the Board, Referring to the re¬ 
vised rates in Bombay, which would yield considerable additional income to the port, 
it has been urged that similar measures should be adopted in Calcutta for effecting consi¬ 
derable increase in the income of Port Commissioners’ Railways. The Bhattacharya 
16—4 L. &. E./69 
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Committee has also found that its working was not satisfactory. The Committee has 
stated that “it is a matter for serious consideration whether the substantial loss incurred 
by the Commissioners in the running of the railways could not be reduced by the adop¬ 
tion of better techniques of operation and discarding surplus tracks and antiquated 
plant and machinery”. It has recommended that this aspect of the working of Calcutta 
Port Commissioners’ Railway be got examined by a Railway expert {paragraph 3 • 15). 

5-124 In connection with the earnings from the landed property of Calcutta Port, 
the labour representatives’ complaint was that despite the area being larger than that 
of Bombay, Calcutta’s earnings from this source were lower due to uneconomic rents 
recovered in respect of the covered as well as open spaces. Private parties seem to be 
making huge profits on Commissioners’ lands. Labour has urged that the rents of go- 
downs and warehouses of the port should be in tune with the rents in the neighbour¬ 
hood and be fixed by inviting open tenders. The Bhattacharya Committee also felt that 
there was room for increasing the port revenues from this source. It says that the port 
owns an extensive area and it is likely that fresh ways of increasing earnings from this 
source could be devised. 

5-125 The labour representatives have emphasised the iteed to arrest deteriora¬ 
tion in the managerial efficiency of the port as, according to them, the worst sufferers were 
the piece-rated shore workers, whose earnings have considerably dwindled due to the 
fall in the per hook per shift output at 5 KGD. They have also pointed out that occa¬ 
sional congestion is due to lack of imaginative policy regarding allotment of berths. 
Ships suffer because mooring buoys/chains, which are once out of commission, are 
not being replaced in time and are not properly maintained. They say that the tea trade 
suffers from cumbersome documentation procedure and other delaying method of work 
in Calcutta Port. Their view is that by proper maintenance and management of the Port, 
by providing safe navigation to ships, by having efficient plant and machinery and satis¬ 
fied and contented labour force, the port could serve the trade considerably better. 

Rise in Establishment Expenditure 

5-126 Another reason advanced by the port authorities in connection with Cal¬ 
cutta’s financial ills is the increase in establishment charges. The Bhattacharya Com¬ 
mittee found that the expenditure of the Calcutta Port has been mounting as a result of 
large increase on establishment. It appeared to the Committee that there was an element 
of excess personnel in the port establishment, and hence it made a recommendation that 
a detailed enquiry should be made to determine the extent of the problem and the policy 
to be adopted in regard to the surplus personnel. 

5-127 Labour representatives have reacted sharply on this point and have re¬ 
ferred to Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Chairman’s remark that in a large organisation 
like Calcutta Poit, there must always be some opportunity for economising in staff, 
particularly office staff, and that it would not be correct to take the view that Calcutta 
Port had a large surplus of staff, which accounted for its present financial difficulties. 
They have argued that the rise in establishment cost due to increas in D.A. was not only 
in Calcutta Port, but also in all the ports and the percentage increase in the establishment 
expenses was less than the increase in the Consumer Price Index No., which was of the 
order of 78 points between 1961-62 and 67-68. 

5-128 In considering the Calcutta Port’s argument about increase in the establish¬ 
ment charges and the possibilities of saving by a reduction in labour strength, the change 
in the nature of traffic and the method of cargo handling in Calcutta Port will have to be 
kept in view. It has been pointed out by labour (Shri Makhan Chatterjee) that in 1947-48, 
the traffic was 6-95 million tonnes and in 1966-67 it was 10-95 million tonnes, i.e. the 
traffic had registered an increase of 45-41%. As against 1,015 ships in 1947-48, 1,678 
ships entered the port in 1967-68, i.e. there was an increase of 65%. The frequency and 
severity of bore tides have increased by 100%. The silt required to be dredged now is 
250% more. The intensity and frequency of hydrographic survey have increased several 
folds. In 1947-48, there were 23,141 cargo handling workers in docks. The work in coal 
docks, Kantapukur and tea-chest warehouses was done during those days by Bird & Co. 
labour. Before 1950, coal trimming was done by contract labour. Workers engaged on 
buoys repairing yards, foundry shops, wagon shop and ship repairing yards were em¬ 
ployed through contractors. This work is being done now by the Port Commissioners’ 
labour. Primary gang workers (6,474) and secondary gang workers (1,138) were depart¬ 
mentalised in 1948, and it required employment of 600 men as supervisory and clerical 
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staff. Taking over of coal trimming section in 1951 resulted in the transfer of 1,082 men to 
the Commissioners’ pay rolls. All this made a total addition of 10,999 men to the Com¬ 
missioners’ list. 

5-129 According to the labour, the actual strength of the comparable staff in 1947- 
48 was 23,141 plus 10,999, i.e. nearly 34,140 and therefore, the only inciease in the strength 
of the staff s'nce 1947 was 7,374 from which 1,600 men actually engaged on construction 
work should be excluded. It was argued that the Commissioners’ list of staff was higher, 
as it showed the strength of sanctioned, permanent, temporary posts and men taken on 
daily basis, and ignored the vacant posts. 

5-130 In connection with the proportion of increase in the strength of staff in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, it has been pointed out that it was of the order of 83 • 19%, 
252-72% and 194 * 50%, respectively. The expenditure on staff and labour in 1966-67 
was 48-18% of the total revenue in Calcutta, 50-94% in Bombay and 44-68%, in Mad¬ 
ras. According to the labour representatives, therefore, the argument of surplus staff 
raised by the management was nothing but irrelevant and illogical. 

5-131 While we are not in a position to specify the total strength actually required 
for the handling of traffic in Calcutta Port, we may point out here that in so far as the 
average cost of handling per tonne cargo by shore labour is concerned, the position in 
Calcutta does not appear to be so bad. 

Port’s Capital Structure 

5-132 It is claimed on behalf of Calcutta Port that it does not have adequate re¬ 
serves to fall back upon and whatever reserves it had were practically used during the three 
years ending 1966-67. Lately, it has also been indicated that against the accumulated 
depreciation fund of Rs. 4-13 crores, the depreciation on a straight line method on the 
original cost of assets upto 1-4-1968 should have been Rs. 32-05 crores and the balance 
will have to be adjusted against “provision for depreciation”. 

5-133 The ports of Bombay and Madras charge to capital all expenditure incurred 
by them for acquisition of any assets costing more than Rs. 10,000 and having a life ex¬ 
pectancy of more than 10 years. In Calcutta, an asset costing more than Rs. 10,000 with a 
life expectancy of under 15 years is charged to revenue, under the existing accounting 
system in the ports, the contributions from revenue to capital or to its reserve funds are 
made after normal revenue expenditure, including debt charges and thus contributions 
to capital or other funds are treated as appropriation of the revenue surplus and not as 
charge to revenue. In Bombay and Calcutta, a fixed sum is set apart as charge to revenue 
and credited to the renewals and replacement fund. In Madras, sums are withdrawn from 
renewals and replacement fund to meet the capital expenditure but they are treated as 
loans bearing 4% interest to be recouped in due course. In this way, this port is investing 
its own capital at a reasonable rate of interest instead of investing in Government and other 
approved s curities. It is said that the ports of Bombay and Madras do not resort to indis¬ 
criminate financing of capital expenditure out of revenue and contract short term loans 
paying higher debt charges. They resort to long term loans with low interest rates. 

Significance of Debt Position 

5-134 Apparently the debt position of Calcutta Port is alarming; but it would 
not appear to be so, if, at the same time, it is kept in view that it is a common feature of 
every developing institution. Calcutta Port did not have substantial reserves at the begin¬ 
ning of the planning era, but it is this port which has incurred the highest expenditure on 
development projects during the three plans. Leaving the investment of Rs. 40-44 crores 
on the construction and development of Kandla &. Paradeep Ports, which are new ports 
having come up during the plan periods, out of total investment of Rs. 116-25 crores by 
the rest of the six major ports, Calcutta Port alone has spent Rs. 45-89 crores; out of 
which the loans granted by Government were Rs. 19-26 crores. Although the Fourth 
Plan is still at the draft stage, the plan expenditure in Calcutta is continuing on an in¬ 
creasing scale and it is far more than similar expenditure by the other ports. Under the 
annual plans, the port’s expenditure on development was Rs. 8-25 crores in 1966-67, 
Rs. 10 - 41 crores in 1967-68 and Rs. 12-56 crores (anticipated) in 1968-69. Thus the port’s 
expenditure was Rs. 31-22 crores in the last three years, out of which loans advanced by 
Government were Rs. 21-25 crores. If a port or for that matter any other institution 
embarks on such large scale projects involving expenditure of crores of rupees, it is 
but natural that its debt position should be what it is in the case of Calcutta Port, parti¬ 
cularly when, in the past, adequate preparations were not made for meeting possible 
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eventualities and for taking up such responsibilities, by building up adequate reserves, 
etc. Even so, the position would considerably improve, when these investments begin 
to yield results. 

5-135 The debt service charges in respect of Calcutta Port are the natural conse¬ 
quence of the debts incurred by this port. These charges would have been considerably 
higher, if Government loans on such easy terms were not available and if the port had to 
depend upon the capital market for this purpose. Government has already taken a sym¬ 
pathetic view of the present difficulties of Calcutta Port, which are of a temporary nature, 
and has given several facilities in connection with the repayment of loans and the in¬ 
terest charges. It is significant that Government is not insisting on immediate repayment 
of loans and the interest charges, but has decided that the port may begin repayments 
from 1975-76 onwards and that too in 20 equal instalments. By that time, Haldia Project 
would be completed and reach optimum working capacity. The estimate of the present 
traffic going up to 17‘43 million tonnes can be considered to be fairly achievable. In view 
of this, it should not be difficult for the Port to repay its debts and interest charges. 

5 • 136 Finally, therefore, the present financial position of the Calcutta Port may 
not be a happy one, because of the temporary fall in traffic and the peculiar problems 
of River Hooghly. In a matter of two years or so, it is expected that with the completion 
of the Farakka Barrage and the functioning of Haldia subsidiary port*, the financial 
position of Calcutta Port should improve considerably. 

5 • 137 We cannot do better than quote below the views of Shri B. B. Ghosh, Chair¬ 
man, Calcutta Port, expressed only a short time before his retirement in an articlef. 

“A period of transition is always a difficult one. The present handicaps of the port 
of Calcutta would, however, be substantially removed with the commissioning of the 
Farakka Barrage and the Haldia Dock system. There are also indications that with the 
selective reshaping of the economy during the last three Annual Plans and the beginning 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan, the backlash of the economic recession would be over. 
Haldia will also provide a shot in the arm for the sluggish coastal traffic. With the national 
economy taking a better turn, it should be possible for the port of Calcutta to look for¬ 
ward with confidence and optimism. Moreover, the economic potentiality of a hinter¬ 
land is the prime factor in the growth of its port; and the port of Calcutta has the strongest 
plus point in this regard. The traffic forecast is very encouraging”. 

Madras Port 

Revenues &. Reserves : 

5 • 138 Madras is a developing port and from the available information, it appears 
that there is nothing particularly wrong with its finances. The revenues of Madras Port 
have shown a marked increase in the last 10 years. From Rs. 2-79 crores in 1957-58, the 
revenues have gone up to Rs. 8-48 crores in 1968-69. Despite the increase in expenditure 
there was always a surplus except for small deficits of Rs. 87 lakhs in 1958-59, Rs. 40 lakhs 
in 1963-64 and Rs. 23 lakhs in 1967-68. The port authorities have not given any 
special reasons for surpluses or deficits. They do not also see in them any budgetary 
trends. They have only stated that whenever expenditure exceeded income they had to 
raise the port charges. A reference to the Receipts and expenditure statements furnished 
by the port trust, however, shows that the deficit in 1958-59 was due to the “special 
expenditure” being much higher than in the previous years or the years following. The 
deficit of Rs. 40 lakhs in 1963-64 was due to increase in debt charges and special expen¬ 
diture incurred in connection with the payment of certain loans. 

5-139 Madras Port is maintaining (1) renewals and replacement fund, (2) reve¬ 
nue reserve fund, and (3) general insurance fund. These funds have been showing pro¬ 
gressive increases from time to time. The renewals and replacement fund has risen from 
Rs. 1-92 crores in 1963-64 to Rs. 3-82 crores in 1967-68. The revenue reserve fund was 
Rs. 17'04 lakhs in 1963-64 ; it is now Rs. 21-95 lakhs. The general insurance fund stood 
at Rs. 42-79 lakhs in 1968-69 as against Rs. 35-58 lakhs in 1963-64. While the contri¬ 
butions to renewals and replacement fund are not regarded by the port as unsatisfactory, 
it is not considered so about its contributions to other funds. 

*Haldia Oil Jetty has already started functioning. 

iPublished in August, 1968 issue of Indian Ports. 
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Development of Assets : 

5'140 The value of capital assets in 1967-68 was Rs. 35-78 crores as against Rs. 
24‘42 crores in 1963-64. Assets of Rs. 15*47 crores have been built up from out of the 
internal resources alone. It may also be mentioned that as against this value of the assets, 
the outstanding debt was Rs. 12 - 62 crores. 

5 • 141 Madras Port is one of those which have done a lot to develop the port faci¬ 
lities during the plan periods. The Jawahar docks, with 6 berths and modern facilities 
for cargo handling and storage, was a significant addition. How the port’s finances have 
improved in the past 15 years or so will be apparent from the fact that its actual expen¬ 
diture on development during the First Plan was Rs. 1 -35 crores, but it had to take a loan 
of Rs. 1 • 40 crores. In the second plan, however, the port invested as much as Rs. 8 • 90 
crores, but Government loan was only Rs. 2 ■ 63 crores. During the third plan, the expendi¬ 
ture on development was even more and Government loan was less than in the previous 
plan period. In an actual expenditure of Rs. 9-19 crores, the loan granted by Government 
was only Rs. 1-30 crores. The expenditure on development under the annual plans is 
continuing. The expenditure in 1966-67 was Rs. 2-32 crores, of which Rs. 1-50 crores 
was Government loan. In 1967-68 the expenditure and Government loan were Rs. 
2-72 crores and Rs. 2-00 crores, respectively. The anticipated expenditure in 1968-69 
was higher, i.e. Rs. 7-67 crores; Government was to grant a loan of Rs. 2-75 crores. 
The port has ambitious plans of future development and envisages an investment of Rs. 
23 crores during the Fourth Plan period, out of which Rs. 10-74 crores are to be found 
from its own resources. 

Future Prospects : 

5 • 142 The port authorities claim that the Madras Port is being used by Govern¬ 
ment of India for importing foodgrains and then moving them to far off places in India, 
as it has been able to give a better discharging rate. The imports of foodgrains through 
this port has increased to Rs. 1-59 million tonnes in 1966-67 from 0-75 million tonnes 
in 1964-65. Madras is being regarded as an ideal port for the transhipment of foodgra¬ 
ins carried in bulk carriers into smaller liberty type ships, which ultimately go to Cal¬ 
cutta and discharge there. The piece-rate scheme introduced since 1st March, 1958 seems 
to have considerably increased the turn round of ships at Madras Port. The introdu¬ 
ction of other incentive schemes has also given a fillip to the employees of various cate¬ 
gories to put forth maximum efforts in improving the efficiency of the port. 

5 • 143 The volume of traffic at Madras Port has been continuously increasing. 
In the past one decade, from 2-5 million tonnes, it has gone up to 5-8 million tonnes 
and it is expected to further increase during the Forth Plan period and achieve the target 
of 11 -69 million tonnes. Madras Port is also assuming importance in relation to the export 
of iron ore. Iron ore exported through this port during the year 1968-69 seems to have 
set an all-time record. The iron ore loading during this year was 20-46 lakh tonnes as 
against 16-37 lakh tonnes in the previous year. With the installation of fully 
mechanised ore handling plant, the position in respect of iron ore traffic is expected to 
improve further; the target being 5 million tonnes. 

5 ■ 144 The Port has the deepest draft (34-35 feet) available in the country at present. 
The development of a new outer harbour will increase the draft further and enable the 
port to handle substantial amount of iron ore and POL traffic. The oil traffic is expected 
to increase considerably due to Madras Oil Refinery. The outer harbour (providing an 
ore berth and an oil berth) are almost ready. The oil berth is designed to receive 77,000 
DWT oil tanker with a draft of 42 feet initially and 1,00,000 DWT oil tankers with a draft 
of 50 feet, later. The ore berth will also serve bulk carriers of similar capacity. A provision 
has been made for a container berth in Jawahr Dock-5, with necessary stacking space, 
where container cranes capable of handling 20 tonnes containers will be installed. The 
effect of this would be the reduction in the number of general cargo berths. Apart from 
this, more cranes, forklift trucks, etc., are going to be acquired. All these schemes of 
expansion, modernisation and mechanisation are expected to yield additional revenues. 
The port authorities are careful in their estimates about the future income. The port 
had estimated an income of Rs. 6-66 crores in 1966-67 rising upto Rs. 7’76 crores in 
1970-71. The Port’s income in 1966-67 itself was Rs. 7-72 crores. 

5-145 The port authorities seem to be satisfied with the working of the port in 
the past and are hopeful about its bright future. The Chairman, of the Port Trust has 
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recently stated* that “the port of Madras has acquired its place of pride by playing a very 
important role in the internal trade, as also in the international trade and it is hoped that 
this port, in due course, will become one of the key ports in the country in promoting 
the trade relations and thereby improving the economic condition of the Mother-land”. 

Visakhapatnam Port 


Qeneral Financial Position : 

5 • 146 Visakhapatnam Port is one whose performance in the past one decade 
or so has been quite satisfactory and which seems to be set for a glorious future. Its revenues 
have risen more than three times in the last five years; inasmuch as an income of Rs. 
2-53 crores in 1964-65 has gone upto Rs. 7-87 crores in 1968-69. An important feature 
of Visakhapatnam Port is that the percentage of wages to the total revenue expenditure is 
the lowest among the ports, about 38%. This trend of increasing income and controlled 
expenditure is likely to continue because the traffic at this port consists of mostly bulk 
cargo, which is amenable to mechanised handling. The port had only a deficit of about 
8 lakhs in 62-63 due to the implementation of the Second Pay Commission Scales and 
payment of arrears with retrospective effect from 1-7-1959 and increased payment of 
interest on capital debts. The port expects to maintain the surplus trend in the budget 
on the basis of existing wage and rate structure. 

5-147 The total value of Port’s capital assets are now Rs. 22-71 crores compared 
to Rs. 12-35 crores in 1963-64 and Rs. 13-23 crores, a year later. This is because the 
port is in the process of continuous development. The value of these assets are, however, 
to be viewed in the background of the outstanding debts of Rs. 12-22 crores, which have 
remained stationary over the period of past five years. 

Future Possibilities : 

5-148 Already there has been a striking growth of Visakhapatnam Port. As against 
8 berths in 1947-48, there were 17 berths in 1966-67 and mechanisation on a large scale 
had been introduced. The traffic at Visakhapatnam Port nearly doubled during the above 
period, having risen from 3-52 million tonnes to 6-61 million tonnes. The completion 
of outer harbour is expected to increase considerably the prominance of Visakhapatnam 
Port. At the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan, it would be the deepest drafted harbour in the 
country capable of holding ships of 1,50,000 DWT. This second outlet will enable the 
port to handle about 12 million tonnes of iron ore per annum f rom 1972 onwards, which 
would be coming from Bailadila. In view of these possibilities, it is not surprising that 
the Port’s traffic is expected to be more than double as compared to what it is at present 
and reach the level of 14'08 million tonnes by 1973-74. It may be mentioned here that 
Visakhapatnam Port has an ambitious plan of development during the Fourth Plan and 
proposes to invest Rs. 56-41 crores out of which Rs. 23-13 crores will come from its 
own resources. 

5 • 149 The forecast of the port authorities is that the Port’s income in 1973-74 
would be Rs. 11-35 crores and after meeting operational expenditure and contributions 
to various funds, there would be a net surplus of Rs. 3-65 crores during the Fourth Five 
Year Plan period from 1969-70 to 1973-74. 

Cochin Port 


Qeneral Financial Position : 

5-150 Cochin Port is a comparatively smaller port. Although its revenues are 
increasing, the present income is not much. An income of Rs. 79 lakhs, in 1955-56, 
has risen to Rs. 3-85 crores in 1968-69. There have been, revenue surpluses in most of 
the years in the past, but there have also been some small deficits in some years due to 
the repayment of loans to Government and implementation of the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission scales, etc., which have been met by increasing the port charges. The value of 
port’s assets in 1967-68 was Rs. 11-85 crores compared to Rs. 8-58 crores in 1963-64, 
as against the present debt liability of Rs. 4 - 48 crores. The balance standing to the credit 
of the various reserve funds at the close of the financial year 1968-69 shows that the revenue 
reserve fund was Rs. 65-63 lakhs and renewals and replacement fund was Rs. 1-43 
crores. The position of these funds may not be considered as quite satisfactory from 

* Article by Shri V. Kirthikeyan, Cnaiiman, Madras Port Trust, published in August 1968 issue of 
‘Indian Ports’. 
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the usual financial considerations, but when compared to the revenues etc., the position 
of reserve funds in Cochin Port is not so unsatisfactory. 

5 -151 The figures of traffic handled at the port also show that the traffic has risen 
more than 3 times during this period of 13 years from a mere 1 • 63 million tonnes in 1955-56, 
it has risen to 5-17 million tonnes in 1968-69. The POL traffic in connection with Cochin 
Refinery is a great asset as it yields income to the port without a corresponding expenditure 
on rendering services by the port authorities. The new berth in Ernakulam channel 
for handling bulk commodities is nearing completion. 

Development Plans : 

5-152 The Port invested only Rs. 5-47 crores on the development of port faci¬ 
lities during the three plan periods, but it has an ambitious plan for investing Rs. 31 • 84 
crores during the Fourth Plan, for which it can find only about Rs. 3 crores from its own 
resources, based on the present rates of port charges. The port proposes to examine 
the possibilities of stepping up the port revenues by increasing the port charges. 

Future Prospects : 

5-153 The traffic is expected to be 7-75 million tonnes by the end of Fourth Plan; 
an increase of 2-33 million tonnes. The proposed Cochin Shipyard will, in all proba¬ 
bility, increase the traffic sufficiently through this port. There are proposals to improve 
port facilities and augment capacity by providing additional berths, additional cargo 
handling equipment, etc., but the port does not expect any substantial additional income 
or savings as a result thereof. Even so, we hope that the port will not undertake invest¬ 
ment of the order mentioned above without the possibilities of a commensurate increase 
in its revenues. 

Certain Favourable Features : 

5-154 There are certain features favourable to Cochin Port. During the monsoon 
period of every year this Port handles peak traffic when the minor and intermediate ports 
around it, remain closed to shipping. This Port is a natural gateway to the industrial 
complex of the growing market of South-West India. It has been predominantly an export 
port helping in earning valuable foreign exchange for the country. The value of exports 
from this port had always been higher than the value of imports, resulting in a favourable 
balance in foreign trade. The value of foreign exports has risen from Rs. 39-79 crores in 
1950-51 to Rs. 132-00 crores in 1967-68. The value of foreign imports had, on the 
other hand, risen from Rs. 13-78 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 118*30 crores in 1967-68. 

5-155 A strong point in favour of Cochin Port is the large scale development 
that is taking place in the vicinity. A number of important industrial projects are taking 
shape. The major schemes include Cochin Shipyard, Cominco Binani Zinc Smelting, 
Thermal Power Station, Cochin Fertiliser Project, Idikki Power Project, Transformer 
Factory at Ankamali, Flour Roller Mills and expansion in the various existing concerns.* 


Mormugao Port 


Qeneral Position : 

5 -156 The history of Mormugao Port is one of constant progress from the time 
of liberation. Its traffic which was 5-5 million tonnes in 1962-63, is now 8-12 million 
tonnes. During the period, its income has risen from Rs. 1 • 26 crores to Rs. 1 • 98 crores. 
There have been revenue surpluses all along but they were due to the non-provision of 
depreciation and other reserve funds. A depreciation fund has now been created with 
retrospective effect by transferring Rs. 70-20 lakhs from the revenue surpluses. The depre¬ 
ciation fund as on 31-3-1967 was Rs. 94-36 lakhs. The port’s capital assets have shown a 
substantial rise when compared to those obtaining at the end of the financial year 1962-63. 
It was then Rs. L73 crores as against the present one of Rs. 4'34 crores (1966-67). The 
present outstanding debt in the case of this port is Rs. 1*20 crores. The port has been 
able to spend only Rs. 1-75 crores during the Third Five Year Plan on its developmental 
work, but it aims at spending as much as Rs. 32-48 crores during the Fourth Plan, out 
of which the port can only find Rs. 33-37 lakhs. The Central assistance is expected to 
make up for most of the difference in view of the consideration of national economy. 

♦From an article by Gyurmaa of Cochin Por: Trust, in August 1968 issue of‘Indian Ports’. 
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Traffic Position : 

5-157 Mormugao Port is mostly a one commodity port and its prosperity depends 
upon the export of iron ore in larger quantities. Through this port not only the Goan 
ore is being exported but also the ore arriving from Bellary-Hospet ore mines in Mysore 
State. At present Mormugao Port exports as much iron ore or a little more than the 
combined total of iron ore exported through all other ports of India. The year 1968 was 
a record year for this port, as the total traffic handled by it was 93-4 lakhs tonnes, which 
was about 16 lakh tonnes more than in 1967. The increase was mainly due to the rise 
in iron ore exports. It was 88-6 lakh tonnes in 1968 as against 73 lakh tonnes in 1967. 
The largest quantity of ore shipment on a single day was 52,900 tonnes during 1968 as 
against 44,140 tonnes in 1967, the previous record. There is only one mechanical ore 
handling plant, which has a maximum loading capacity of 1,000 tonnes per hour. Most 
of the ore in Mormugao port is loaded in the stream directly from the barges, which is 
naturally a very slow process. Out of 7 -67 million tonnes of iron ore handled by Mormugao 
Port in 1967-68 the quantity of iron ore handled in stream was 5'48 million tonnes i.e. 
over 70% of the total ore traffic was handled in stream. 

Modernisation of ore handling facilities : 

5-158 The economics of iron ore export is such that it will make a considerable 
difference, if large size ore carriers could enter a port and arrangements could be made 
for faster loading of iron ore. The need of Mormugao Port is , therefore berths with 
sufficient draft and mechanical ore handling plant of a high loading capacity. It is proposed* 
to provide a pier to handle ore carriers of upto 1,00,000 D.W. T. and a mechanical ore 
handling plant capable of handling 6,000 tonnes per hour and that “pending the commission¬ 
ing of the new- ore handling facility, interim arrangements are being made to cater to 
the requirements of big sire ore carriers”. Once the ore handling facilities are modernised, 
the port’s financial position is expected to be much better. There is, therefore, sufficient 
scope of raising the port’s efficiency and income. For the time being how'ever it is obvious 
that this port cannot find all the amount required for developmental activity as well as 
higher expenditure from its own resources, the Government may have to come to its aid. 

Kandla Port 

Development Stage : 

5-159 Kandla is a new port and is still in the stage of development. In fact, the 
construction of the 5th berth has just been completed and there is till only day time navi¬ 
gation. Ever since it became a major port in 1955, it has how'ever done well. The port 
started functioning in 1955-56 with the handling of 3 lakh tonnes of traffic, and had been 
showing increases from year to yeat. It exceeded the traffic handling target of 8-85 lakh 
tonnes in 1962-63. It attained a record in 1966-67 by handling 26-61 lakh tonnes. In 
1967-68, the traffic w’as slightly less; it was 24• 7 lakh tonnes. In 1968-69, the traffic was 
even less than 1967-68. But the traffic figures for Kandla Port indicate that there have 
been fluctuations even in the past. In 1960-61, the traffic at Kandla had risen suddenly 
from 11 lakh tonnes to more than 16 lakh tonnes, but it fell to about 14 lakh tonnes 
next year. It then rose to 17 lakh tonnes in the subsequent year and there was only slight 
improvement in 1963-64; but showed a sharp rise of 5-33 lakh tonnes in 1964-65. The 
decline in traffic at this port in the last two years does not therefore indicate that it is of 
a permanent nature. This port largely depended upon the bulk traffic of foodgrains and 
fettilisers and since there was a fall in the import of food grains, the volum - of traffic 
w'as bound to be less. The direct broad gauge link to Kandla has just started function¬ 
ing and the Free Trade Zone idea seem to be catching the imagination of the people. 
These arc important developments and should play vital role in connection with the 
traffic at Kandla Port. The estimated rise in traffic from 2-47 million tonnes in 1967-68 
to 3-93 million tonnes in 1973-74 does not, therefore, appear to be in any w-ay unrealistic. 

Present Financial Position ; 

5-160 As regards the ptesent financial position of Kandla Port, it may be men¬ 
tioned here that from che time it has started functioning in 1955-56, it has been producing 
surplus budgets. The surplus budgets were made possible by not making adequate pro¬ 
vision, during the constructional stage, for depreciation of assets. The port has not created 
so far a sinking fund for the purpose of repayment of loans granted by the Government 

* Administration Report of the Ministry of Transport lor 1968-69. 
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for the construction and development of the Port. It is only from the year 1960-61 onwards 
that a provision is being made for an amount of Rs. 15 lakhs each year towards the payment 
of interest on these loans. 

5-161 The value of port’s assets was Rs. 18-47 crores in 1967-68 and its total 
outstanding debts were Rs. 17*42 crores. The depreciation fund—for the port and pilotage 
was Rs. 1-82 crores in 1967-68. The revenue reserve fund, which was created only from 
1964-65 by transferring the accumulated surplus from net revenue account, was Rs. 35 
lakhs on 31-3-1968. 

5-162 During the Third Five Year Plan, the port spent Rs. 371 lakhs on develop¬ 
ment, out of which Rs. 47 lakhs was the loan granted by Government under the annual 
plans. It has spent Rs. 29 lakhs in 1966-67, out of which Rs. 25 lakhs came from Govern¬ 
ment; in 1967-68, the expenditure was Rs. 32 lakhs, Government loan being Rs. 15 lakhs. 
In 1968-69, the anticipated expenditure was Rs. 118 lakhs out of which Government loan 
was Rs. 75 lakhs. Kandla Port expects to spend Rs. 12-19 crores during the Forth Plan 
and looks to Government for an assistance of Rs. 5 • 14 crores. 

Potentialities of the Port : 

5-163 The Port of Kandla is intended to serve as a gateway to North-West India 
and compensate for the loss of Karachi. It is a natural and protected harbour provided 
with modern cargo handling facilities. It is capable of handling cargo for the vast hinter¬ 
land consisting of such developing states as Gujarat, Rajasthan, U. P. (Western & Central); 
Delhi, Punjab and Jammu &. Kashmir, covering an area of 4,01,200 sq. miles with a popu¬ 
lation of 80 million. 

5-164 The port can serve its purpose fully and effectively, provided necessary 
facilities are made available to enable it to attract more traffic. At present, its traffic is 
confined exclusively to food and fertilisers. It was due to the absence of transport faci¬ 
lities that the general cargo was being diverted to other ports situated at longer distances. 
The position would improve now that- the broad gauge rail link is complete. Even earlier 
the railways could have come to the assistance of Kandla by giving the same treatment 
and consideration which is being accorded to Bombay and other ports. For example, 
Bombay, though congested, still continues to get freight concession from railways on 
export traffic. We understand that despite several efforts, similar concession was not 
given to Kandla Port and therefore cotton from Punjab is being exported through 
Bombay Port and not through Kandla even though it is nearer because, due to concession 
the railway freight comes to be more or less the same for Punjab cotton exporters whether 
it is sent to Kandla or Bombay Port. 

5 • 165 It would thus appear that owing to poor transport facilities in the hinter¬ 
land served by Kandla Port and in the absence of concession in the railway freight on 
goods to be exported through Kandla Port, the vast capacity of this port has remained 
idle. But the port authorities themselves expect that the position of traffic would change 
substantially in the near future. In respect of new ports like Kandla, the future potentia¬ 
lities alone are relevant. Shri S. K. Chatterjee, Chairman of Kandla Port Trust has given 
a graphic description* about the progress and performance of Kandla Port and is very 
hopeful about its success in future. He says that the hinterland of Kandla consists of 
States, some of which have a very large scope for agricultural and industrial development. 
The rich mineral deposits of Rajasthan, are expected to find an outlet through Kandla 
Port. It seems iron ore of Rajasthan region was also being exported through this port, 
but owing to uneconomic railway freight this traffic has ceased. Some agricultural pro¬ 
ducts of Rajasthan and Punjab are already moving through this port and new projects 
like Rajasthan Canal, Bhakra-Nangal, etc., will give further impetus to the agricultural 
production in the r'hinterland and there will be a consequent increase in the traffic passing 
through Kandla Port. 

5-166 Shri Chatterjee has also indicated that several new projects are now 
coming up in the hinterland of Kandla Port and while quoting a few of them, he has referred 
to the Atomic Power Project at Kotah, Fertiliser Factory at Gorakhpur, the Khetri 
Copper Project and Kamani Pig Iron Project in Rajasthan and Machine Tools Factory 
in Punjab. It is his hope that the machinery and raw materials required to be imported 
for these projects, as also the export of finished goods from" these enterprises would be 
very economically routed through Kandla Port. 

' *In an article in August, 1968 issue of ‘Indian Ports’. 
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5*167 Since transport bottlenecks are considered to be the main factors that are 
hindering the flow of traffic to and from Kandla Port, it has been pointed out by bhn 
Chatterjee that the port is being connected by national highway roads one towards Ahmeda- 
bad and the other towards Rajasthan—and by broad gauge rail link with Ahmedabad. 1 he 
rail link has already started functioning. In course of time it will make a considerable 
difference in the progress of Kandla Port. It has reduced the distance of Kandla from 
Ahmedabad from 446 kms. to 297 kms. In the words of Port’s Chairman, the broad gauge 
link not only makes the Kandla Port economical but also an alternative port to Bombay 
be used in times of congestion and emergency. 


to 


5*168 An important point which has been brought out by Shri Chatterjee in his 
articles is that when Kandla Port was declared a major port, various conferences were 
sceptical about the turn round of ships at this port and had levied a surcharge on cargo 
booked to and from Kandla; but after they had a practical experience of the performance 
of the port and finding that there was surprisingly quick turn round of ships, the sur¬ 
charge levied by the conferences was withdrawn. 

5*169 In view of these circumstances we are confident that even though Kandla 
has some difficulties at present due to the non-ava* lability of enough traffic, it is a port 
which has a bright future and we expect that very soon it would be able to fulfil the role 
that is expected of it. 


Paradeep Port 


Youngest Major Port : 

5*170 Declared as a major port from 1*11*1967, Paradeep is the youngest of the 
8 major ports in India. It was, however, opened for commercial traffic just a year earlier, 
i.e. from 1*11*1966. The port has only one berth at present for handling bulk cargo. 
Its first stage of development (to handle 2 m. t. of iron ore per annum) is complete. A 
general cargo berth is under construction. The port is thus still in the very early stages 
of development. 

Port’s Finances : 

5*171 The capital expenditure incurred so far in connection with the consturction 
of the port has been met from loans obtained from Orissa and Central Governments. 
The total capital expenditure incurred upto 31-3-1968 was Rs. 24*29 crores. The revenue 
account was opened only from 1*11* 1966 and therefore the revenues earned by the port 
in the short period thereafter can give no idea about its financial position. Even so, it 
may be pointed out here that the total revenues earned by the port in a period of about 
20 months, upto 15*6*69, were Rs. 1*22 crores. The traffic handled by the port during 
the 5 months period of the financial year 1966-67 was 67,080 tonnes; but in the full year 
1967-68 the traffic was 8*96 lakh tonnes. The port earned Rs. 8*33 lakhs during 
the 5 months (1*11*66 to 31*3*1967) and incurred an expenditure of Rs. 14*69 lakhs. 
But during the year 1967-68, its income and expenditure nearly balanced, as the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 90*24 lakhs as against an income of Rs. 90*77 lakhs. According to the 
Ministry of Transport Annual Report the traffic was expected to be about 13 lakh tonnes 
in 1968-69. 

Future Potentialities : 

5*172 Even more than Kandla Port, it is only the future potentialities of Paradeep 
Port which can be taken into consideration while judging the paying capacity of this port. 
Paradeep is a developing port and its future is expected to be bright. It is designed to be 
the deepest draft port of India and with its sophisticated and highly mechanised iron 
ore loading plant (designed to handle 2,500 tonnes of iron ore p.h.), it should make sub¬ 
stantial progress soon after the iron ore of Daitatri Mines, 92 miles away but 
nearest to Paradeep, can move to the port by the cheapest and quickest means. The ex¬ 
press high way from Daitatri to Paradeep is now complete' and would help in the transport 
of iron ore. But the port’s progress is also linked up with the completion of the Cuttack- 
Paradeep rail link which is expected to be ready for handling traffic by 1970-71. 

5*173 Paradeep provides an outlet for the vast mineral resources of Orissa, which 
are estimated to be 50% of the entire mineral wealth of the country. Shri B. Das, Chair¬ 
man, Paradeep Port Trust, says* that “considering the location and availability of deep 


*In 1968 August issue of “Indian Ports”. 
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draft the port has a bright future and is expected to play a vital role in the development 
of the hinterland and the country as a whole by way of earning much needed foreign ex¬ 
change”. The port, according to him, is already very popular with the shippers in view 
of the good draft it affords. It is intended to cater to bulk ore carriers of as much as 
1,00,000 D.W.T. ships. In view of this particular advantage of the port the iron ore ex¬ 
ports from it are expected to be most competitive, and hence it should not be 
difficult for it to achieve the target of 6 m.t. of iron ore. The port, in the circumstances, 
would soon be financially sound and we have no doubt that its potentialities are great. 

Concluding Remarks 

5-174 In conclusion, we may say that of the eight major ports some are already 
in sound financial position. Financial difficulties of some other ports are only temporary 
and till such time as various measures already taken by these ports to remedy the defects 
are completed and begin to yield results. Kandla and Paradeep Ports have their peculiar 
problems which are unavoidable in the case of new ports. As would be apparent from 
the wages prescribed for the workers at these ports, we have taken the special circum¬ 
stances into consideration while revising the wages. 

5-175 We are satisfied that the ports are in a position to augment their incomes 
by various means and there is a scope for effecting economies and savings and for better 
management. 

5-176 In the ultimate analysis, the paying capacity of the port authorities, ste¬ 
vedores and rest of the employers connected with port working, depends upon the pros¬ 
perity of the shipping industry. As we have said elsewhere, this industry is at present 
in good condition and from all accounts it seems to have an assured future. We have 
in the end nothing to add except to refer to a recent statement of Shri C. P. Srivastava, 
Chairman, Shipping Corporation of India, about the capacity of the shipping industry. 
He is of the view that even according to the conservative and reasonable estimates, from 
foreign exchange angle, and from the country’s point of view, investment in shipping 
is extremely beneficial because in a short period foreign exchange involved in buying 
the ship is fully recouped and a ship begins to earn considerable exchange for the country 
during its remaining life and bulk carriers are better placed in earning foreign exchange 
than other ships. 



CHAPTER VI 


CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYEES 
According to Terms of Reference : 

6-1 The first important term of our reference is to determine the categories of 
employees (manual, clerical, supervisory, etc.), who should be brought within the scope 
of the proposed wage fixation. It has been added, by way of explanation , that the term 
“employee” will exclude class I and class II officers and cover the following : 

(i) persons employed by the major port authorities; 

(ii) employees engaged by the dock labour boards and their administrative bo¬ 
dies; 

(iii) dock workers, as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Act, 1948; 

and 

(iv) employees engaged by the listed employers. 

Categories of employees determined for Interim Relief : 

6- 2 The Board had an occasion to consider this term of reference at a very early 
stage of its work, as it was required to submit its recommendations regarding interim 
relief within three months of starting its work. Along with the quantum of first interim 
relief*, the Board also determined the categories of employees, who would be eligible 
to get this benefit (mentioned in Annexure IV). Some cases of doubt regarding the appli¬ 
cation of interim relief recommendations were referred to the Board for clarification and 
the Board gave its views from time to time. 

Class of employees excluded : 

6 • 3 By the terms of reference, class I and class II officers have been excluded from 
the purview of the Board. This seems to have been done in the context of the employees 
of the major port authorities, dock labour boards and their administrative bodies as they 
alone are classified at present into class I, II, Ill and IV employees. The rest of the emplo¬ 
yees connected with the port working are not classified as such. The Board is of the view 
that all categories of the port and dock workers irrespective of whether they are doing 
manual, clerical, technical or supervisory work, should be brought within the scope of 
wage fixation. The Board is also of the view that these workers—whether monthly-rated, 
daily-rated, time-rated or piece-rated—other than class I and class II officers should also 
be covered by its recommendations. 

(i) Persons employed by port authorities : 

6 • 4 By the very terms of reference, employees, other than class I and class II offi¬ 
cers, of the major port authorities come within the purview of the Board. It may be poin¬ 
ted out that the employees of the port authorities work in offices, in the ports for handling 
cargo and for doing various jobs necessary in connection with port operations and manage¬ 
ment. They also work on flotilla, railways, workshops, stores, godowns, warehouses, 
hospitals, dispensaries, canteens, workers’ colonies, etc. The list cannot be exhaustive and, 
therefore, we wish to emphasise that all the employees of the port authorities, working 
in any capacity and at any place, would be covered by the proposed wage structure, pro¬ 
vided they are not class I and class II officers. 

(ii) Persons employed by Dock Labour Boards and their administrative bodies : 

6-5 The employees of the dock labour boards and their administrative bodies 
are not only working in their offices, but they also work in their booking offices, booking 
halls, call stands, canteens, hospitals, dispensaries, workers’ colonies, clubs, recreation 
centres, etc. All these employees, except class I and class II officers, irrespective of their 
place of posting, are covered by the recommendations of the Board. 

*Decided, on 9th April, 1965. 
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(iii) Dock workers : 

6-6 We are concerned with dock workers, as defined in the Dock Workers (Regu¬ 
lation of Employment) Act, 1948, i.e., “persons employed or to be employed in or in 
the vicinity of, any port on work in connection with the loading, unloading, movement 
or storage of cargoes, or work in connection with the preparation of ships or other ves¬ 
sels for the receipt or discharge of cargoes or leaving port”. Read along with the defini¬ 
tion of cargo, which is also quite comprehensive and includes anything carried or to be 
carried in a ship or other vessel this clause of our terms of reference brings within the 
ambit of the Wage Board a large number of categories of dock workers. Stevedore workers 
and workers engaged for handling various types of cargo are admittedly dock workers. 

Decisions mostly unanimous : 

6 • 7 It was natural for labour members to seek for a wider coverage of Wage Board’s 
recommendations. We could appreciate their point of view and anxiety in this respect, 
but we were bound by the terms of reference and, therefore, about a few categories of 
employees, there could not be unanimity. We have however, determined a very large 
number of categories of employees as coming within the purview of the Board by una¬ 
nimous decisions. There were, however, some categories about which the Board could 
not decide whether they were dock workers, as it depended upon the facts of each case 
and the Board had not enough material before it to take a firm decision in respect of them. 
In some cases, however, the majority of the Board’s members felt that, whether a parti¬ 
cular category was technically dock worker or not, it was desirable to bring it within the 
purview of the Board’s recommendations to avoid industrial unrest. 

6-8 Labour members pressed for the inclusion of some more categories 
of workers within the purview of the Wage Board, but the other members did not agree 
with them. These have been mentioned at the end of this chapter. 

Categories of employees covered by the Board ; 

6-9 The Board has unanimously decided that the undermentioned categories of 
employees (except class I and class II officers) and who are doing manual, clerical, techni¬ 
cal, supervisory, etc. work should be brought within the scope of the proposed wage 
fixation. 

(i) Persons employed by major port authorities : 

(a) All categories of class III and class IV employees, irrespective of their nature 

of work and place of posting, employed by the port authorities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam, Cochin, Mormugao Kandla and Para- 
deep. 

Note : Labour members wanted the words “including Haldia” to be added after ‘Calcutta’, 
i.e. they wanted that all workers at Haldia should nave the same wage structure 
(including C.A. and H. R. A.) as the workers at Calcutta. Employer members 
agreed to workers recruited at Haldia getting same basic pay and dearness allowance 
but not necessarily to the C.A. and H.R.A. 

(b) Cargo handling shore workers of all categories employed by the port autho¬ 
rities including ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories and all other employees directly 
employed by them on daily or other basis. 

(ii) Employees engaged by the dock labour boards and their administrative bodies 
irrespective of their nature of work and place of posting. 

(iii) Dock workers, as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Act, 1948. 

(iv) Employees covered under the schedules of the Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Schemes, relating to the major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Visakhapatnam, Cochin, Mormugao and Kandla. 

(v) Employees covered by the Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Schemes at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Kandla. 

(vi) Similar categories of employees as covered under clause (iv) above at Para- 
deep Port. 

(vii) Similar categories of employees as covered under clause (v) above at the ports 
of Cochin, Visakhapatnam, Mormugao and Paradeep. 
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(viii) Employees engaged by the registered and listed employers and who are dock 
workers as defined in the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948. 

(ix) Employees of employers other than port authorities, dock labour boards and 
their administrative bodies, registered employers and listed employers, namely: 

(a) Ore employees at jetties, dumps, or depots; 

(b) Employees engaged for handling cargoes in warehouses and transit sheds; 

(c) Crew of boats, lighters and barges wholly engaged in the docks and stream 

whose work is connected with loading and unloading of vessels and 
other processes of port and dock work; 

(d) Employees engaged in loading and unloading of all cargoes (including 
tea-chest) in the dock areas from river crafts, vessels, boats trucks, 
etc.; 

(e) Crew working on boats and launches for transporting port and dock labour/ 

staff in port waters and on tugs for towage of barges, lighters, etc. in port 
waters in connection with the loading, unloading movement or storage 
of cargoes or work in connection with the preparation of ships or other 
vessels for the receipt or discharge of cargoes or leaving port ; 

(f) Licensed measurers’ workers; 

and 

(g) Ore sampling workers, wholly employed in the port area. 

Other categories to be covered : 

6 • 10 We may now deal with certain categories about whose coverage the Board 
could not take unanimous decisions. In relation to such categories the Board (employer 
members dissenting) has held that it was desirable that irrespective of the fact whether 
they are dock workers or not, they should be covered by the wage structure devised by 
the Board. 

6-11 The first of these categories is bargemen, who are engaged in transporting 
iron ore from loading points on the river side to Mormugao Port. Judged in the light 
of our terms of reference, the decision on this issue depended upon a satisfactory answer 
to the question whether they could be considered dock workers, as defined under the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. 

6-12 The Board heard the parties’ representatives and also visited various places 
in Marmugao Port to investigate into the nature of work of the bargemen under consi¬ 
deration. 

6-13 In support of its contention for regarding the bargemen in question as dock 
workers, the labour has argued that : 

(a) the barge crew are not only wholly but exclusively engaged in the docks and 

streams and their work is connected with the loading and unloading of vessels 
and other processes of port and dock work and form an integral part of port 
operations; 

(b) the barge crew do not bring iron ore from the mines but from the various 
loading points and according to the definition of port in the Indian Ports 
Act, 1908, it also includes any part of a river or channel, and according to 
the Major Port Trusts’ Act, 1963, port approaches include those parts of 
the navigable rivers and channels which lead to the port ; 

(c) the barge crew constitutes not only very important but also an integral section 

of the port workers, and should not therefore, be kept outside the purview 
of the Board’s recommendations. 

6-14 The concerned employers are against declaring bargemen as dock workers 
for the reasons that : 

(a) the bargemen employed for transport of ore do not fall within the definition 
of dock workers as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Act, 1948 ; 
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(b) the Board’s interim relief recommendations apply to crews of boats, lighters, 
etc. wholly engaged in the docks and stream and whose work is connected 
with loading and unloading of vessels and other processes of dock work. 
If bargemen, who transport iron ore from river heads to the harbour come 
within the purview of the recommendations of the Board, the railway and road 
transport workers, who are engaged in transport iron ore or other goods to 
Ports would also be regarded as port and dock workers. A study of the nature 
of the work of the bargemen would show that they are not wholly engaged 
in loading and unloading of the vessels. 

6-15 We have considered the question of bringing bargemen at Mormugao within 
Board’s purview from the point of view of their nature of work as well as the role that 
they play in the working of Mormugao Port and the economy of Goa. 

6-16 There are two categories of bargemen connected with Mormugao Port. 
There are some bargemen who work in the harbour area and are regarded as dock workers. 
The dispute is regarding only those bargemen, and they are large in number, who bring 
ore from various places along the rivers connecting Mormugao Port for loading into the 
ships anchored in the stream or moored in the harbour. These bargemen place barges 
alongside the ships and manoeuvre them, from time to time, for keeping them suitably 
positioned to ensure proper loading of iron ore into the ships. The actual loading work 
is done by persons other than bargemen. 

6-17 From the point of view of the position of the bargemen in the economy of 
Goa and Mormugao Port working, we may point out that their work and contribution 
are of considerable importance because they are engaged in the transport of iron ore for 
export (about 7 million tonnes a year) upon which the economy of Goa largely depends. 
Mormugao Port itself depends for a major portion of its revenue upon the export of iron 
ore because other types of cargoes handled at this port are negligible. At the time of Board’s 
hearings at Mormugao Port, the representatives of the port accepted that work of these 
bargemen was of considerable importance in connection with export of iron ore and that 
the working of the port depended upon the whole hearted co-operation of these 
employees. 

6-18 We recognise that in dealing with problems like this, apart from technical 
requirements, the paramount question of industrial relations and peace in the industry 
should not be lost sight of. The wages of these bargemen have not been fixed by the Wage 
Board for Iron Ore Mining Industry. If their wages are not fixed by this Wage Board also, 
while wages of other workers employed in Mormugao Port are being fixed by us, it is 
apprehended that there will be dissatisfaction amongst these bargemen and the smooth 
working of the port will suffer. 

6-19 The Board considered the question of coverage of these employees in its 
several meetings, as also when this matter was specifically referred to it by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in March, 1969. 

6-20 As explained above, the labour urged that these bargemen are dock workers, 
while the employers denied this contention. It appears that a question of fact was involved 
and it was not possible for the Board to go into the evidence relating to individual cases 
and decic 1 ' the correct position. Further, the Board has been informed that the question 
whether these bargemen are dock workers or not is now pending before an Industrial 
Tribunal. It was, therefore, not considered proper by the Board to decide whether these 
bargemen in Mormugao Port are dock workers or not. 

6-21 In the interest of industrial peace and keeping in view the importance of the 
bargemen in connection with the working of the Mormugao Port and economy of Goa, 
the Board decided by majority (employer members dissenting ) that it is desirable to apply 
its recommendations to the crew of barges transporting iron ore from loading points on 
the river to Mormugao Port, irrespective of the fact whether they are dock workers, or 
not, as defined in the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. 

Clearing and Forwarding Agents’ workers : 

6 • 22 The second category about which the Board felt desirable to apply its recom¬ 
mendations, was the employees of clearing and forwarding agents. Information about 
the nature of work and conditions of service of these employees, in so far as it was avail¬ 
able, has been discussed in Chapter IV Section (ii). A clear decision about *‘the applica- 
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tion of our recommendations to these employees also depended upon whether they were 
dock workers as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948. 


6*23 There was a difference of opinion among the members of the Board, whether 
the above categories were dock workers. The Board has, however, decided (employer 
members dissenting) that it is desirable that employees of clearing and forwarding agents 
or custom house agents at all ports, who work in port and dock area in connection with 
loading and unloading movement or storage of cargo etc. should be covered by its re¬ 
commendations . 

Categories not covered : 

6 • 24 The labour members have urged that the under-mentioned categories of workers 
should also be covered by the Board’s recommendations. The other members did not 
agree with their suggestion because they did not consider them dock workers as defined 
in the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948 : 

(1) Ship repairing workers wholly engaged in docks not covered by the Engineer¬ 

ing Wage Board. 

(2) Transport workers wholly engaged in carrying and handling cargoes to and 

from docks. 

(3) Watchmen, sealmen, ship chandlers, caulkers, dubashing staff, and water boat¬ 

men in all major ports. 

(4) Clerical, supervisory and other categories of employees, including those doing 
manual and heavy work in the employment of stevedores, chipping and paint¬ 
ing employers, barge and launch owners and all other dock employers employed 
outside docks and covered by the definition of dock workers as given in the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act. 

(5) Construction workers wholly employed in ports and docks. 



CHAPTER VII 

SECTION (i)—PROPOSED WAGE STRUCTURE 


Matters for consideration : 

7*1*1 We may now proceed with our main task of devising a wage structure for 
the port and dock workers. According to the terms of reference, the Board has to work 
out a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages, as set forth in the Report of 
the Committee on Fair Wages; also taking into account (i) character of the port under¬ 
takings and their obligations to provide adequate port facilities necessary in a developing 
economy, (ii) the need for uniformity in the rates of emoluments and benefits to em¬ 
ployees doing similar jobs at various major ports, (iii) requirements of social justice, 
(iv) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner as to provide incentives 
to workers for advancing their skill, and (v) the effect of the wage structure so evolved 
on the cost of port services. The terms of reference also require the Board to bear in 
mind the desirability of extending the system of payment by results. 

Need for Wage Revision 


Employees covered: 

7*1*2 We are concerned with about two lakh workers; out of which nearly a 
lakh are employed by eight major port authorities in the country, who are usually referred 
to as ‘port workers’. The rest, known as ‘dock workers’, constitute the stevedore workers, 
and those engaged in handling foodgrains, fertilisers and other bulk commodities like 
ores, sulphur, sugar, etc., chipping and painting workers, employees of clearing and for¬ 
warding agents, licensed measures’ workers, lighter crew and a large body of daily-rated 
and casual workers. The list is not exhaustive. 

Nature of present Wage Structure : 

7*1*3 The present wage structure for the port employees has its origin in the 
pay scales recommended by the First and Second Pay Commissions for Central Govern¬ 
ment employees. The wage structure which came into force from 1st October 1957 as 
a result of the recommendations of the Classification and Categorisation Committee* 
was based upon some of the pay scales recommended by the First Pay Commission. These 
scales were subsequently converted into the corresponding Second Pay Commission 
(SPC) scales from 1st July 1959. As a result of these efforts, there is now a fairly uniform 
wage structure for all port workers. 

7*1*4 In the case of various categories of employees, particularly the clerical and 
administrative staff the dock labour boards and their administrative bodies also follow 
the wage structure of the port authorities. 

7*1*5 With the formation of dock labour boards, wages of the various categories 
of registered, listed and unregistered dock workers have been standardised, to a large 
extent, in each port; but they still differ from port to port. The wages of the rest of the 
dock workers have either been fixed unilaterally by their employers or have been fixed 
by agreements between the parties. In a few cases, the wages of certain categories of dock 
workers have been fixed as a result of conciliation or adjudication. 

7*1*6 The port workers engaged on the actual handling of cargo on the shore 
side and known as cargo handling shore workers, as also dock workers employed by the 
stevedores on board the ship are, by and large, governed by certain piece-rate/incentive 
schemes. The workers handling bulk commodities like foodgrains, fertilisers, iron ore, 
ect. and other types of cargo like iron and steel are also paid on the basis of rates of wages 
mutually agreed upon between the parties and linked to output. 

Labour’s reasons for Wage Revision : 

7*1*7 The labour representatives have expressed their views in very strong terms 
against the present wage structure and have many complaints in respect thereof. Since, 
in the course of Board’s deliberations, a consensus has already emerged about the need 

♦Functioned from August 1958 to May 1961. 
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to revise the existing wage structure for the port and dock workers, it is not necessary 
to refer to all that the labour representatives have submitted to the Board in the replies 
to the questionnaire and in the course of Board’s hearings and deliberations. We may, 
however, refer to a few of the representations made by labour before us in justification 
of a wage revision. 

7-1-8 Labour is not satisfied with the existing wage structure. It is their con¬ 
tention that the wages in the port and dock industry have not been evolved in the past 
on any rational or scientific basis. In connection with the application of the Central Govern¬ 
ment pay scales to the port employees, they have expressed the view that it was like an 
attempt “to graft unsuccessfully the Central Government scales on the already chaotic 
structure”. According to them the Pay Commission attempted at an ‘omnibus wage 
fixation’ when it devised more or less the same wage for industrial and non-industrial 
workers in widely varying sectors as posts and telegraphs, railways, civil aviation, adminis¬ 
trative services, etc. without having regard to the complexity of the jobs, job contents 
and job rating. They have also said that the Pay Commission did not consider the work¬ 
load and nature of responsibilities of the port and dock workers, because their case of 
wage fixation was not before them and they had no chance of appearing and representing 
their case before the Pay Commissions. Apart from the pay structure, the labour is also 
not satisfied with the classification and categorisation of the port workers, because, accor¬ 
ding to them ‘it has been done not on any scientific basis or any objective job evaluation 
of the various categories of port workers, but by a broad comparison with nomenclature 
in railways and Government Departments.’ 

7-1-9 Labour has urged that the wages for the port employees should be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of these workers having been employed in an industry and their wage 
structure should be different from the one devised for Government employees. 

7-1-10 As regards the dock workers, including stevedore workers, chipping and 
painting workers, foodgrain and other bulk cargo handling workers, etc., they have also 
pointed out that there is no uniformity or rationale in respect of their wages, classifica¬ 
tion and categorisation and as such their wages should also be revised on the same lines 
as for the port workers. 

Employers’ reasons against Wage Revision : 

7-1-11 The representatives of port authorities, who appeared before the Board, 
strongly resisted the demand of workers to bring about a. change in the present pattern 
of wages based on Government wage structure and were not prepared to accept that the 
wage structure for the port employees was not devised scientifically or there was any de¬ 
fect in the classification and categorisation of the port employees, particularly when it 
had been done by a tripartite body on which labour was adequately represented. 

Similarities with Government Pay Structure : 

7-1-12 As has been indicated earlier, it is true that the port authorities have been 
following the Central Government pattern'of wage structure'in respect of lowest paid em¬ 
ployees from 1st January 1947 and in respect of others from 1st October 1957, and that 
dock labour boards and their administrative bodies have also been following this wage 
structure in respect of their office staff. The wage structure for the port workers bears 
similarity to the Central Government wage structure in so far as the basic pay scales, rates 
of dearness allowance, compensatory allowance, house rent allowance and recovery of 
house rent are concerned. They also get the benefit of children’s education allowance 
or reimbursement of tuition fees in the same way as other Central Government employees. 
In the matter of leave and leave travel concession and pension also, Government rules 
are followed. 

Dissimilarities with Government Pay Structure : 

7-1-13 But now the wage structure for the port workers differs from Government 
pay structure atleast in some respects. For various purposes the definition of pay for the 
port employees is not the same as for the Central Government employees. For the pur¬ 
poses of provident fund, special contribution (gratuity) and ex-gratia pay means all ele¬ 
ments, including piece-rate earnings but excluding house rent allowance. The definition 
of pay for the purpose of paying overtime is also different from the one on the basis of 
which Government employees are paid overtime. In fact, the rules for payment of 
overtime are different from those applicable to the Central Government employees, as 
a large section of port employees are governed by labour statutes, like the Indian 
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Factories Act, Minimum Wages Act, etc. and special orders of Government in the Ministry 
of Transport. A further departure from the Government pay structure was made, 
when the Board unanimously agreed to grant Rs. 7‘80 p.m. to the port employees by 
way of first interim relief and another Rs. 4‘00 p.m. by way of second interim relief, in 
addition to the emoluments which they were getting. The grant of ex-gratia at the rate 
of 4 per cent of the pay also amounts to an indirect acceptance that these employees are 
to be treated differently from the Government employees. 

7-1-14 It would thus be apparent that at present the wage structure of the port 
employees and employees of the dock labour boards and their administrative bodies is 
not similar to the Government pay structure. 


Supreme Court Decision on Public Sector : 

7-1-15 During our discussions the public sector aspect of the port industry also 
figured prominently. The argument of employers to treat the ports as public sector under¬ 
takings and on a basis different from the private sector undertakings was examined in the 
light of the Supreme Court decision in Hindustan Anti-biotics (Reported in 1967—I 
LLJ—144). This case was cited by the labour members and discussed by the Board. 

7-1-16 The Supreme Court did not accept the arguments like connection with 
Central Government, need to keep parity in the public sector undertakings, difference 
in the concepts of capacity, profits, surplus, etc., better amenities and fringe benefits, 
greater security of service, and held that the directive principles of State Policy, particu¬ 
larly Articles 39 and 43, recommendations of the Second and Third Five-Year Plans, reso¬ 
lution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference on need-based wage and the wage principles 
evolved by the Supreme Court in respect of private sector were equally applicable to 
public sector undertakings. 

7-1-17 After considerable discussion and thorough examination of the possible 
repercussions of making a departure from the existing pattern of Government wage struc¬ 
ture, the Board unanimously decided to devise a wage structure which would be suitable 
in the circumstances of the port and dock industry and which may not necessarily be on 
the pattern of the pay structure applicable to the Central Government employees. The 
Board also came to a conclusion that there was a prima facie case for a wage increase. 

Wages of port employees to be decided first: 

7-1*18 The stevedores and other employers of dock workers were opposed to 
making any change in the wages, which they were paying to their employees, and did not 
like any additional financial burden on them. They however, said that the wage structure 
for their employees should be on the pattern of the wage structure for port employees. 


Minimum Wage 

Minimum Wages at Board’s formation : 

7-1-19 When the Board started its work in December 1964, the minimum total 
emoluments of the workers of port authorities and dock labour boards were Rs. 115-50 
p.m. at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras ports, Rs. 103 p.m. at Visakhapatnam and Cochin 
ports, Rs. 113 p.m. at Mormugao Port and Rs. 98 p.m. at Kandla Port. The basic pay 
of Rs. 70 p.m. and D.A. of Rs. 28 were uniform at all the ports. The difference in the 
total minimum wage was due to the varying rates of compensatory allowance and house 
rent allowance. The C.A. at all the ports was Rs. 7-50, except at Visakhapatnam, Cochin 
and Kandla, where there was none. The H.R.A. was being paid at all the ports except at 
Kandla where no such allowance was being paid. At the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, the rate was Rs. 10 p.m.; at Visakhapatnam and Cochin, Rs. 5 p.m. and at Mormu¬ 
gao Rs. 7 * 50 p.m. 

7-1-20 Paradeep Port had not then been declared a major port and at the ports 
of Mormugao and Kandla dock labour boards had not been constituted. 
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Minimum Wages at present : 

7-1-21 The changes that have subsequently taken place in the above mentioned 
minimum wage are on account of the gTant of Rs. 11-80 per month by way of two interim 
reliefs (one of Rs. 7-80 per month from 1st February, 1965 and the other of Rs. 4 per 
month from 1st August 1966), as also due to increases in dearness allowance (as many as 
eight times) at the same rates as were applicable to the Central Government employees. 
With these increases, the total minimum wage at the All-India Working Class Consumer 
Price Index No. 215 (1949 = 100) is Rs. 175-30 per month, both for port trust employees 
and dock labour board employees, at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Ks. 
160-30 per month at the ports of Visakhapatnam and Cochin; Rs. 167-80 per month 
at the port of Mormugao and Rs. 152-80 per month for port trust employees at the ports 
of Kandla and Paradeep. The details of the existing minimum wage structure of the emp¬ 
loyees of the port authorities and dock labour boards, at various ports, are the following . 


Port 


Basic 

D.A. 

H.R.A 

C.A. 

I.R. 

Total 

Bombay 

• 

• 

70 

71 

15 

7-50 

11-80 

175-30 

Calcutta 



70 

71 

15 

7-50 

11-80 

175-30 

Madras 



70 

71 

15 

7-50 

11-80 

175-30 

Visakhapatnam 


• 

70 

71 

7-50 


11-80 

160-30 

Cochin 

• 

• 

70 

71 

7-50 


11-80 

160-30 

Mormugao 

• 

• 

70 

71 

7-50 

7-50 

11-80 

167-80 

Kandla 

• 

• 

70 

71 



11-80 

152-80 

Paradeep 

• 

• 

70 

l 4Wi 



11-80 

152-80 


Minimum Wages of other Dock Workers : 

7-1-22 The existing minimum wages of a large number of dock workers have 
been discussed in section (ii) of Chapter IV. From this, as well as from the discussions 
in the Board, it was clear that the sum total of minimum wages of these workers is also 
by about the same as that of the other workers employed in the docks. The interim relief 
recommendations of the Board were also made applicable to all types of dock workers. 
In the case of workers, who were being paid consolidated wages, the Board prescribed 
an interim scheme of dearness allowance and the future increases in dearness allowance 
of Government employees were also to be paid to them (Annexure IV). 


Minimum Wage Demanded: 

7-1-23 The port and dock workers have demanded minimum wage on the basis 
of the need-based wage resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference. The quantum 
of money demanded by the various federations is, however, not uniform. Besides the 
D.A., to be linked with Consumer Price Index No., and C.A. and H.R.A. at rates higher 
than the present rates and their extension to the ports where the employees are not being 
paid these allowances, a basic wage varying between Rs. 190 and Rs. 300 per month has 
been demanded. In support of their demand, these federations and some of their consti¬ 
tuents have submitted estimates of need-based wage on the basis of the recommendations 
of the 15th Indian Labour Conference, with vegetarian as well as non-vegetarian diet sche¬ 
dules. As these estimates were submitted in reply to Board’s Questionnaire, some time and 
in the year 1965, they were mostly based upon the average prices of 1964- Since then the 
Index has risen by 55 points and consequently the estimates would be sufficiently higher. 
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With the two types of diets (vegetarian and non-vegetarian, as suggested by Dr. Aykroyd) 
their lowest minimum estimates are as shown below : 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Visakhapatnam 

Cochin 

Kandla 

Paradeep 


While submitting these estimates, it has been urged that bulk of the employees 
being non-vegetarian, the cost of non-vegetarian diet should be taken as the basis for 
estimating the minimum requirements. 

7-1-24 A *Federation of workers has also submitted estimates of minimum re¬ 
quirements using the food schedules recommended by the National Nutrition Advisory 
Committee in 1965. On the average prices prevailing at major Indian centres during 
second half of 1964, for which average All India Working Class Consumer Price Index 
Number was 160, the estimates of minimum requirements were Rs. 197 p.m. for West 
India, Rs. 183 p.m. for East India and Rs. 202 p.m. for South India. Arithmetically 
stepped up corresponding to the index number 215, these estimates would be much 
higher. 

7-1-25 Labour has advanced a number of reasons for demanding higher wages. 
If we are to refer to only a few of them, it may be pointed out that the demand for higher 
wage is in pursuance of their desire that a fair wage, in keeping with' the changed condi¬ 
tions in the country, should be available to the port and dock workers, who, according 
to them, play a significant role in the economy of the country and whose work (quoting 
from ILO publication) is dangerous, unhealthy and requires strenuous efforts, resulting 
in strain and fatigue. Occupations in the marine department in particular, are claimed to 
be of a highly specialised nature and extremely hazardous. The increases in the wages 
of port and dock workers in the past have been regarded as only marginal and not in keep¬ 
ing with the nature of work or rise in the cost of living. 

Employer’s Reactions : 

7-1-26 The port authorities and dock labour boards have made identical sub¬ 
missions oxr the demand for wage increases. The port authorities in particular have 
argued that the wages of their employees did not remain static as they were revised on 
several occasions in the past and that the wage structure applicable to the port workers 
at the time of their submissions before us, was fair. It was also their contention that the 
present wage structure has emerged as a result of decisions taken by committees and tri¬ 
bunals, as also through collective bargaining by the labour, which, as they said, was fully 
organised and whose bargaining power was even then very much effective to be able to 
secure a fair deal. The port authorities have emphasised that the wage structure, which 
came into force, with retrospective effect from 1st October, 1957, after the recommenda- 
tionsf of the Classification and Categorisation Committee was ‘the result of tripartite 
discussions in an impartial and objective manner of the merits and demerits of each situa¬ 
tion and after the employees had an unfettered choice of retaining their existing scales if 
they were more beneficial’. It was, therefore, argued that the wage structure in the ports 
which was evolved in 1961, jointly by the employers and labour and subsequently revised 
due to increases in the D.A. should be regarded as adequate and fair. According to them, 
the wage structure has further improved after the grant of interim relief and ex-gratia at 
4 per cent of pay. 

7-1-27 The port authorities and dock labour boards have expressed their inability 
to agree to a need-based wage on the basis of the 15th Indian Labour Conference Reso¬ 
lution. They have taken objection to norms of expenditure, for which provision has been 
made in the need-based wage as well as to the composition of a working class family, 

*The Port, Dock &. Waterfront Workers’ Federation of India. 

^Submitted in May, 1961. 


Minimum Estimates at 1964 prices 


Non-Veg. Diet 

255 

241 

228 

225 

315 

297 

266 


Vegetarian Diet 

205 

225 

173 

201 

315 

253 

267 
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A 7'1 • 28 In response to Board’s request, however, the port authorities and some 
dock labour boards have submitted estimates of cost of minimum requirements of a 
family consisting of three consumption units on the basis of Dr. Aykroyd’s non-vege¬ 
tarian and vegetarian diets, pointing out, at the same time, that in arriving at the wage to 
which the workers may be considered entitled, the value of various fringe benefits that are 
being given by them should be deducted. The employer’s estimates (given below) show 
that, on the basis of prices shown against each estimate, the amount needed to meet the 
minimum requirements would be Rs. 132 to Rs. 212 per month with vegetarian diet and 
from Rs. 170 to 255 per month with non-vegetarian diet of Dr. Aykroyd’s formula. 


Estimate of minimum On the 
requirements basis of 

-average 

Non- Vegeta- prices for 
veg. diet rian diet, the period 


Bombay Port Trust. 251-55 211-80 1-10-65 


to 

30-9-66 


Bombay Dock Labour Board ..... 

251-55 

211-80 

Do. 

Calcutta Port Commissioners .... 

244-02 

190-77 

1966 

Madras Port Trust ...... 

254-55 

196-35 

1-10-65 




to 

30-9-66 

Madras Dock Labour Board ..... 

212-99 

168-01 

1964 

Cochin Port Trust ...... 

245-76 

205-68 

4-1-67 




to 

4-8-67 

Cochin Dock Labour Board . . . . 

245-76 

205-68 

Do. 

Kandla Port Trust ...... 

219-80 

188-30 

1966 

Visukhapatnam Port Trust ..... 

230-79 

162-05 

1964 

Visakhapatnam Dock L. Board .... 

169-54 

132-10 

Do. 

Mo mugao Porr Trust ...... 

. 

114-40 


Approach to the question of Minimum Wage : 


7-1-29 The Board discussed the question of minimum wage in the port and dock 
industry in a number of meetings. It also discussed various principles of wage fixation 
and how far they should be considered relevant in the circumstances of the industry under 
its consideration, particularly in view of the character of the port undertakings and their 
obligations to provide adequate port facilities necessary in a developing economy. The 
impact of the wage structure that may be evolved by the Board on the cost of port services 
was also discussed and considered in various meetings of the Board. 

7-1-30 In view of our terms of reference, we are mainly concerned with evolving 
a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages as set forth in the Report of the 
Fair Wages Committee. The ideas about the principles of fail wages, etc. enunciated by 
this Committee have by now fairly crystalised, because in the period of two decades that 
has elapsed since the Committee’s report was published, several competent authorities, 
viz., Supreme Court, wage boards, tribunals, tripartite committees, etc. had occasion to 
deal with the application of these principles to wage problems in different industries and 
in connection with various types of employments. The Board need not, therefore, discuss 
here the various implications of the Fair Wages Committee’s recommendations. We may 
however, make it clear that in evolving the proposed wage structure, we have kept in 
view the discussions and conclusions* in the Fair Wages Committee’s Report. 

7-1-31 As is well known, the fair wage as such has not been defined by the Fair 
Wages Committee. It has only explained its concept of fair wage by saying that the lower 
limit of fair wage is the minimum wage and the upper limit of it is set by the capacity of 
the industry to pay. In determining the upper limit of the fair wage, the present and future 
financial position of the industry has to be taken into consideration. Besides this, 
factors like (i) productivity of labour, (ii) prevailing rates of wages, (iii) level of national 


♦Quoted at pages (iv) and (v) of Board’s questionnaire—Annexure I. 
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income and its distribution, and (iv) place of the industry in the economy of the country 
have also to be considered in determining the level of fair wage above the minimum 
wage. 

7-1-32 This concept of fair wage necessarily leads us to the consideration of 
‘minimum wage*. It is common knowledge that according to Fair Wages Committee, 
minimum wage is one which would provide not merely for the bare sustenance of life, 
but also for the preservation of the efficiency of the worker, for which purpose, it should 
also provide for some measure of education, medical requirements and other amenities. 
This definition of minimum wage has been the subject of interpretation by various wage 
fixing authorities in the past. It was felt that this definition was not quite specific and an 
attempt was, therefore, made by those who assembled in the 15th Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference, held in 1957, to clarify it in terms of worker’s minimum requirements by passing 
the Need-based Wage Resolution. This resolution* has also been the subject of discussion 
by the various wage fixing bodies vis-a-vis the definition of ‘minimum wage’ by the Fair 
Wages Committee. It is now generally accepted that the minimum wage of the Fair Wages 
Committee is the lower limit of the fair wage of Committee’s concept and that it is synony¬ 
mous with the need-based wage which has been defined in the Need-based Wage Resolu¬ 
tion in concrete terms. 

7-1-33 In this context we may point out that while labour has been urging for 
fixing their wages on the basis of need-based minimum wage, employers have been oppos¬ 
ing it on various grounds. During the Board’s deliberations also they argued to the effect 
that the norms of need-based wage were not specific in respect of food, housing and cloth¬ 
ing and that the norm of family composition (3 consumption units) was high. The dis¬ 
cussions revealed that if the minimum norms laid down by the 15th Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference Resolution were not acceptable to employers, labour would like to have them 
revised in its favour. In order that further discussions and disputes may be avoided, in 
matters like these, we are firmly of the view that it is not desirable to rake up the issues 
which have been settled unanimously by the tripartite bodies at the national level. As 
would be apparent from our subsequent discussions, we are not going strictly by the 
considerations of need-based requirements for arriving at a suitable minimum wage and 
we feel that a detailed discussion on the norms of need-based wage would not therefore 
serve any useful purpose. 

7-1 -34 It was clear to us that the need-based minimum wage, or the one which 
approximates to it, is not a subsistence wage and when it is under consideration, the 
capacity of the industry to pay cannot be ignored. In our attempts to evolve a wage struc¬ 
ture based upon this concept, therefore, we have been conscious of the paying capacity 
of the port industry and this aspect has received our highest attention in the course of 
our deliberations. We have dealt wih the paying capacity of the industry as a whole as 
well as of the individual ports in the preceding chapter and we shall also deal later with 
the financial impact of our recommendations. 

7-1 -35 In our efforts to evolve a minimum wage, we were not so much concerned 
with the norms cf wages, such as the need-based wage or the fair wage. We wanted to 
determine a minimum wage which could be considered suitable in the circumstances of 
the port and dock industry in the sense that while the workers get an increase in their wages, 
it should not impose a heavy burden upon the industry. For this purpose, we have con¬ 
sidered this question from various points of view. 


Estimates of Minimum Requirements : 

7-1-36 In connection with our efforts to arrive at a suitable minimum wage, we 
have naturally considered, as one of the factors, the minimum needs of workmen. In 
that connection we took account of the amount of minimum wage, which the workers 
may get in terms of the need-based wage formula of the 15th Indian Labour Conference. 
Our office prepared some estimates on the basis of various diet schedules, which we have 
kept in view in the course of our deliberations. Flowever, before we deal with them, 
we consider that some clarification is necessary. 

7-1-37 In connection with the preparation of estimates of minimum requirements, 
in terms of the need-based wage formula, the usual practice is to calculate the cost of food, 
on the basis of the balanced non-vegetarian diet and improved vegetarian diet of Dr. 
Aykroyd with 2,700 calorific content for three consumption units and add to it the cost 

♦Quoted at page (vi) of the Questionnaire, Annexure I. 
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of 72 yards of clothing, minimum rent charged by Government for subsidised industrial 
ouses, and 25 per cent of the total expenditure on these three items (food, clothing and 
Housing; tor fuel and miscellanous requirements. 

. . 7*1*38 But we have made some departure in this connection in so far as the norm 

or food is concerned. This had become necessary because when the Board was in session, 
recommendations of the National Nutrition Advisory Committee were available to us 
some time in 1965. In fact, it was also relied upon by the labour in their submissions 
to the Board and, as we have pointed out earlier, one of the federations had submitted 
estimates of minimum requirements on the basis of the food schedules prescribed by 
this committee. 

7 ■ 1'39 The Report of National Nutrition Advisory Committee provides us the 
latest position regarding the norm of food in its recommendations quoted below. It may 
be mentioned here that they have also been endorsed by the Study Group on Wage 
Policy of the Planning Commission’s Labour Panel. 

Committee's Recommendations 

(i) For the purpose of evaluating the nutritional requirements, the family 
should be taken as the unit and not the industrial worker. 

(ii) In calculating the nutritional requirements, standard working class family 
should be taken to consist of three adult consumption units including 
the earner. 

(iii) The minimum food requirements for the family as a whole should be 
calculated on the basis of a net intake of 2,750 calories per adult con¬ 
sumption unit in respect of families of workers in factories and planta¬ 
tions. Special additional allowance will have to be made for workers 
in mines and in the comparatively heavier industrial occupations. (Underline 
is ours). 

7 • 1 *40 The National Nutrition Advisory Committee has made the task of the 
wage fixing bodies easier, in so far as their work of estimating workers’ minimum require¬ 
ments is concerned, by recommending diet schedules (which have been set out in Ap¬ 
pendix XV of the Report) for working class families in different regions. These diet sche¬ 
dules, which include non-vegetarian items of food also, are for industrial workers in East 
India, South India, West India, Central India, North India and North-West India. They 
are based upon the consumption habits of the working class in the region. The nutritive 
value in terms of calories, proteins and fats of the various diets recommended by the 
committee has also been mentioned in Appendix XVI of the Report. The calorific content 
of the food prescribed by the committee for the industrial workers in different regions 
varies between 2,825 and 2,850 calories. 

7*1*41 We had before us some rough estimates of minimum requirements for 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, on the basis of the average prices, furnished by the Labour 
Bureau, for the year 1968 and for Visakhapatnam and Cochin, also on the basis of average 
prices for 1968, furnished by the Bureaus of Economics and Statistics of the concerned 
Governments. Reliable data regarding the prices, etc. is not available about other port 
centres, viz. Mormugao, Kandla and Paradeep. A way out could have been to take the prices 
prevailing at the nearest centre for which data was available. In the case of Kandla, for 
example, the prices of commodities at Ahmedabed or Bhavnagar could be taken and for 
Paradeep such nearest centre would be Cuttack. For Mormugao there was a demand 
by the labour that its cost of living should be regarded the same as of Bombay City. Es¬ 
timates of minimum requirements on these bases would obviously be of doubtful value. 

7 • 1 * 42 The estimates for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras revealed that the cost 
of minimum requirements, on the basis of need-based wage formula, is not the same for 
these three cities. This was because either the quality of commodities for consumption 
was not the same as it depended upon local habits and availability of such commodities 
or their prices were more at one centre than at the other. The estimates for Madras were 
bound to be lower than Bombay and Calcutta not only for such reasons but also because 
of the lower rent charged as provided by the Industrial Housing Scheme.* The total cost 
of minimum requirements was found to be highest in Bombay, followed by Calcutta and 
Madras. Some doubts were raised by the labour representatives about the difference 

*House rent @Rs. 31 p.rn. in Bombay and Calcutta and Rs. 20 p.m. in Madras, according tc itandard 
rents fixed by the Ministry ofWorks and Housing, effective from 1-4-1967. 
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m the cost of living in Bombay and Calcutta. According to them, the cost of living in 
Calcutta also should be the same as in Bombay, if not more. We may point out here 
that these are only rough estimates and were of restricted value for us inasmuch as they 
serve the limited purpose of broadly indicating the amount necessary in the present cir¬ 
cumstances to meet the minimum requirements of a working class family consisting of 
three consumption units. 

7-1-43 After considering these estimates, it was felt that if the existing parity 
between the wages of port workers in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras is to be maintained, 
a way out would be to take an average of the cost of minimum requirements in respect 
of these three centres. On the average prices for 1968, it appeared that an amount of Rs. 
220 p.m. would be required for a working class family of three consumption units when 
food requirements of an industrial worker of moderate activity are taken into account 
for working out the estimates. It would be more if a food of higher calorific value is 
taken, presuming that port and dock workers and, particularly the cargo handling workers 
perform jobs involving greater physical effprt. .The Natipnal ^Nutrition Advisory Com¬ 
mittee has envisaged making special additional allowance for workers in the comparatively 
heavier industrial occupations. As against this, at the average of all-India Working Class 
CPI No. 215 for 1968, the total minimum wage in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras is Rs. 175-30. 

7-1-44 The question which now arises is the extent to which the existing wage 
can be increased even if it is not practicable or expedient to straight-away fix a wage of 
Rs. 220 p.m. As our subsequent discussions would show, we have considered in this 
connection the cost of fringe benefits which the employees get in the port and dock in¬ 
dustry, prevailing rates of wages, trend of rise in the wages of industrial workers in the 
adjoining areas, extent of erosion in the minimum wage which can be restored, national 
income and the importance of port and dock workers. 

Fringe Benefits : 

7-1-45 The request of the employer members for taking into account the cost of 
fringe benefits, which they provide to the workers—whether under a statute or otherwise— 
was very carefully considered by us. We have found that the port authorities give retire¬ 
ment benefits, grant leave and provide medical facilities, give leave travel concessions and 
pay education allowance to such of the employees who are eligible for it. The port em¬ 
ployees are also getting 4 per cent of pay as ex-gratia. These and other benefits available 
to the port workers have been dealt with in extenso in Chapter IV, Section (i) of the 
Report. 

7*1-46 According to the Fair Wages Committee, the benefits which directly go 
to reduce the expenses of workers on items of expenditure and which are taken for the 
calculation of the fair wage, have to be taken into account in fixing the actual fair wage 
payable. Thus, according to the committee, some of the benefits, such as educational, 
medical and housing facilities, can be taken into account in connection with the fixation 
of a fair wage of the committee’s concept. But we are not fixing a wage on that basis. 
Moreover, all those benefits, which are available to the employees of the port authorities, 
are not available to all the employees working in the ports and it is a principle of wage 
fixation that unless the benefits are uniformly available to all sections of employees, 
they are not to be taken into account in an industry-wise minimum wage fixation. The 
benefits available to a section of the employees should be considered, in these circums¬ 
tances, a step towards fair wage or a living wage for such employees. They should re¬ 
flect in greater satisfaction of labour and higher standards of efficiency, which could be 
considered a return to the industry on the expenditure incurred on such benefits. 

Overtime payments : 

7-1-47 Our attention was also invited to the monetary benefits accruing to certain 
sections of the port workers from overtime payments. We have carefully considered 
the arguments of the employers. It is common ground that overtime allowance is not 
earned as a matter of routine, nor by every worker. It is also not equally or uniformly 
earned. It is a payment for doing overtime work and should not, therefore, be brought 
in the discussions relating to minimum wage. 

Comparable wages : 

7-1*48 One of the ways of evolving a suitable minimum wage is to take cognisance 
of minimum wage prevalent in the locality for similar type of workers. The labour 
as well as the employer members have cited minimum wage payable to workers in the 
19—4 L&.E/69 



industries situated in the vicinity of the ports. According to labour, the port is a meeting 
place for persons of all nationalities and the Indian port workers compare themselves 
with those doing similar work elsewhere in the wotld. For wage comparison with the 
workers in the country, their contention is that the major ports of the country are com¬ 
parable with each other and not with any other industry in the region in which they are 
situated, except to some extent with the international airlines, shipping companies and 
oil companies. They think that if any comparison is to be made with wages in the local 
concerns, Scindias, Shipping Corporation of India, Reserve Bank of India, foreign oil 
companies and organisations of that status should be selected. The minimum total emo¬ 
luments brought to the notice of the Board in December 1968 in respect of certain con¬ 
cerns in Bombay and Calcutta are mentioned below : 

Bombay 

Rs. 

Matsgaon Docks .......... 216*57 

Voltas.. 221-00 

Rallis India ........... 262-23 

B.E.S.T.217-73 

National & Grindlays .......... 209 • 72 

Great Eastern Shipping . ......... 245-00 

Calcutta 

Scindias , . . . . . . . . 310-00 

Shipping Corporation of India . . . . . ' . . 300-00 

Reserve Bank ........... 249 • 12 

Tata Iron and Steel .......... 225-00 

State Bank of India . . . . . . . . . . 223*68 

7*1*49 It was the grievance of the labour representatives that although the port 
work was more strenuous and prone to accidents and hence not to be compared with the 
work in a textile mill and yet the wages of the lowest textile mill worker in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad were higher than those of port workers (Rs. 220* p.m. as against Rs. 175*30 
p.m. of the port workers in Bombay). The employers, on the other hand, argued that in 
Calcutta the existing minimum wages of the port employees are higher than.what the 
workers get in the engineering, jute and textile industries. They said that the port employees 
were better off because they had security of service and enjoyed several benefits, which 
were not available to workers in other industries. 

7*1*50 In comparing wages of port workers with those in other industries and 
employments, we had to keep an important factor in view, namely, that the present mini¬ 
mum wages in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are equal. This has been the position over 
a long period in the past, which the parties also would not like to disturb. The factor of 
prevailing rates of wages in the locality has, in these circumstances, its own limitations in 
connection with the wage fixation in port and dock industry. There are also other limita¬ 
tions. Comparisons with wages of workers in jute industry in Calcutta, for example, 
as desired by the employer members, would not be appropriate because of the peculiar 
problems of the jute industry. The wages in this industry are now a subject of dispute 
and only recently there had been a substantial addition to their wages by way of interim 
relief. Even so, the minimum wage at present in jute industry in Calcutta is Rs. 172-60 
p.m. Since the recommendations of wage boards, the question of revision of wages in 
the cotton textile and engineering industries in Calcutta is also under consideration. The 
cotton textile industry is not a major industry in Calcutta and hence not comparable 
with Calcutta port. The engineering industry in Calcutta is of considerable significance, 
but it consists of heavy and light engineering units and only the former can be taken for 
purposes of comparison of wages of the port workers. 

7-1-51 While this is our view (of Chairman and independent members) about 
employers’ contention to compare port workers’ wages, with those in industries where, 
for some reason or the other, the wages, are'not satisfactory, we wish to make it clear 
that it was difficult for us also to agree to the suggestion of labour that the wages obtain¬ 
ing in the foreign oil companies or international airlines provided a yardstick for fixing 
wages in the major ports. We have, therefore, taken, in these circumstances, a balanced 
view of the current wages in the various industries in the country and have compared 
the wages of the port and dock workers with those in reasonably well-established concerns 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, only to see how far the existing minimum wage of the 
workers under consideration needs to be stepped up. _____ 


♦December, 1968- 











Erosion in real earnings : 

7*1*52 The need for wage increase and the extent to which we can go was also 
viewed from the extent of erosion in the real earnings of the port workers over a period 
of years and also from the increases that have taken place in the earnings of the industrial 
workers in the various states in which the major ports are situated. 

7-1-53 It may be pointed out here that in pursuance of the First Pay Commission’s 
recommendations, a total minimum wage of Rs. 70 p.m. was fixed from 1st January 1947 
for port employees in Bombay and Calcutta. As is well known “ this wage was ^ for all 
Government employees and not specifically meant for industrial workers.*, The’special 
problems of port and dock workers were also not under the consideration of this com¬ 
mission. This wage was also not based upon the concept of minimum wage enunciated 
by the Fair Wages Committee or of the ‘need-based wage’. The Second Pay Commission 
fixed a minimum wage of Rs. 97-50 p.m. for the Central Government employees at the 
lowest level at Bombay and Calcutta, and this was also made applicable to port em¬ 
ployees from 1st September, 1959. This wage was fixed in relation to the all-India Average 
Index No. 115 (1949=100). This commission was not specifically concerned with port 
workers and minimum wage fixed by it was on the basis of vegetarian diet of 2,600 calories, 
which was considered enough for persons doing work of sedentary nature. The employees 
have said that the application of the Second Pay Commission’s recommendations meant 
practically no wage revision except merger of DA with pay and have argued that even if 
food of higher calorific content is allowed, in view of the decidedly strenuous nature of 
work, the present minimum wages in the various ports may have to be marked up by 
30 per cent or so. 

7-1*54 It is a fact that there has been a sharp rise in the cost of living since the revi¬ 
sion of the wage structure of port employees last took place in 1959. The cost of living 
has almost doubled. The Working Class Consumer Price Index No. has risen from 115 
to 215 (1949=100), all-India Index of whole-sale prices for food articles has risen from 
118 to 240 (in June 1969) and the General Index of whole-sale prices has risen from 115 
to 223. There have been, of course, increases in the earnings of the workers also due to 
rise in the dearness allowance, from time to time, but these increases have not been com¬ 
mensurate with the increases in the cost of living, as cent per cent neutralisation could 
not be given, even at the lowest level, whenever the D.A. was revised. Consequently, 
over a number of years, there had been an accumulation of erosion in the real earnings. 
To be fair to the port and dock workers, therefore, there is a case for restoring at least a 
part of the fall in their real earnings. 

Rise in the earning6 of other workers : 

7*1; 55 The index of money earnings of workers* in manufacturing industries in 
the states, in which the ports are located, shows that the earnings of all industrial workers 
have been rising, particularly in the states of Maharashtra, West Bengal, Madras, Gujrat, 
etc. The per capita money earnings of industrial workers have gone up considerably in 
1967 when compared to their earnings in 1960 (year after the last wage fixation for port 
workers) and 1964, (year of the Wage Board formation) as it is apparent from the table 
given below : 








Per capita 

annual 

% incre¬ 







money earnings of 

ase over 

States 






workers in 







1960 

1964 

1967(P) 

1960 

Andhra Pradesh . 




« 

941 

1168 

1542 

62 

Kerala 




• 

978 

1256 

1700E 

74 

Madras , . 





1367 

1508 

2244 

64 

Maharashtra 


• 



1689 

2031 

2477E 

47 

Orissa 


♦ 


• 

1105 

1786 

2001E 

81 

West Bengal 


♦ 



1369 

1696 

2176 

60 

Gujarat . . . 




• 

*• 

1888 

2663 . 

• . 

P=Provisional. 









E«*=Estimated. 









(Source : Indian Labour Statistics). 









* Average earnings of workers drawing a wage upto Rs. 400. 
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We felt that the wages of the port and dock workers should also go up in keeping with the 
trends of increase in the per capita annual money earnings of industrial workers in the 
states where the major ports are situated. 

National Income : 

7 • 1 • 56 The per capita National Income does not reveal the correct position about 
the earnings of industrial workers in urban areas, because in its estimates the income of 
the nob-industrial sector in which there is unemployment or under-employment, is also 
included. For this reason, it is not usually considered a reliable index for fixing wages of 
the organised workers. It is, however, customary in any wage fixation, to take note of the 
level of national income and despite the limited purpose which it serves, it can be used for 
judging the adequacy or otherwise of the present minimum wage of the port and dock 
workers. The Fair Wages Committee recommends its consideration in connection with 
the determination of the level of fair wages above the minimum wage. At current prices, 
the per capita national income for 1967-68 was Rs. 542-30. On this basis, average income 
of a working class family consisting of three adult consumption units, including the wage 
earner (4 persons), should be Rs. 181 p.m. It has been repotted that in 1968-69 there has 
been a further rise of 8% in the national income. The earnings of working class family 
would, therefore, be proportionately higher. The wages of industrial workers are usually 
higher than the per capita national income, at least in the important sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. 

Subsistence Wage : 

7*1-57 According to the Dearness Allowance Commission*, a wage of Rs. 150 p.m. 
represented the subsistence level at 185 points in the all-India Working Class Consumer 
Price Index Number (1949=100). If stepped up to 215 points, obviously this subsistence 
level wage would be higher. On a comparison with the lowest existing minimum wages 
in the major ports (excluding the benefits accruing from fringe benefits, ex-gratia, etc.), 
we have found that it does not compare favourably with what is subsistence wage in terms 
of DA Commission Report. 

Importance of port and dock workers : 

7*1*58 Finally, in connection with the wage fixation, the importance of port and 
dock workers in the economic life of the country cannot also be ignored. According to the 
ILO publications—Technical and Social Changes in the World’s Ports by A. A. Evans : 

“If the port industry is to be modernised, in terms of equipment and techniques 
used, in many countries it will also need to be modernised as regards the social 
conditions it offers to the workers it employs. Efforts are being made to create 
a new image of the dockers and if these are to be sincere the earnings and other 
benefits the dockers draw must correspond to this image. There has been 
a welcome change in the outlook in this respect in many countries, but almost 
everywhere much still remains to be done”. 

7*1*59 Messers Bown and Dove in their book on Port Operations and Port Ad¬ 
ministration have expressed the following view about the importance of port workers : 

“At the outset we shall do well to remind ourselves that machinery, buildings 
and quay however imposing are of smaller importance than the human beings. 
Man makes many things but he makes them all for the service of mankind and, 
therefore, there is nothing more vital in the study of port operations; than a 
proper understanding of the supreme factor—which is the human factor”. 

7*1*60 Again, on the basis of discussions in Port Operations and Administration, 
it can be said that cargo handling is not a simple loading and unloading process but has to 
be done ensuring safety of personnel of ships and of cargoes. Cargo handling work is also 
considered accident prone. 

Majority decision on Minimum Wage : 

7*1*61 The demand of the labour members for a minimum wage corresponding 
to the working class CPI No. 215, was quite high. Even their revised proposal regarding 
minimum wage was Rs. 233-50 p.m. for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, consisting of 
basic pay of Rs. 90 D.A. of Rs. 103 • 50, C.A. of Rs. 10 and H.R.A. of Rs. 30 p.m. Later 

♦Paragraph 4" 10 of the Report of Dearness Allowance Commission on the question of grant of dear¬ 
ness allowance to Central Government employees—1968. 
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ori they felt that the dearness allowance should not be higher than the basic and revised 
their proposal slightly by raising the basic, but the demand regarding the total minimum 
wage remained unaltered. Subsequently, however, as a result of discussions and persua- 
tions, the labour representatives agreed to a lower figure of minimum wage in respect of 
various major ports. 

7-1-62 The employer members were not agreeable to any substantial wage in¬ 
crease. In fact, their earlier offers were of a marginal increase in wages. In the subsequent 
meetings of the Board, however, they agreed to a somewhat higher figure as minimum 
wage. But the gap between the demand of labour and the offer of the employers was still 
quite wide and we had to devote considerable time and energy in connection with our 
efforts to bridge the gap and for devising a suitable minimum wage. We were anxious that 
there should be unanimity on this important and vital question. But we regret to say 
that due to various reasons it had not been ultimately possible for the Board to reach 
unanimity on the question of total minimum emoluments. 

7-1-63 In the course of our deliberations, a stage came when the labour represen¬ 
tatives were not prepared to accept a minimum wage which was less than Rs. 208 per month 
for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras ports, whereas the employer members adhered to 
their earlier offer of a minimum wage of Rs. 185 per month for these ports. 

7-1-64 When it appeared that achieving unanimity was not possible, efforts 
were made to see if, under the circumstances, the labour members could agree to a reason¬ 
able minimum wage and it was ultimately possible to make them agree to a minimum wage 
of Rs. 202 per month for the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and to lesser figures 
in respect of other ports; but this was not acceptable to the employer members. The 
Chairman and independent members, however, felt that this figure of minimum wage 
was reasonable in view of what has been stated earlier and they agreed to recommend it 
for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The Board has therefore taken the decision (employer 
members dissenting) that the total minimum wage at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras should 
be Rs. 202 p.m. 

Minimum Wage at other major ports : 

7-1-65 In keeping with the existing differences in minimum wage of workers at 
the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and at other ports, as also the need to neutralise 
the higher cost of living at the ports of Visakhapatnam and Cochin by granting some 
compensatory allowance, it has been decided by majority (employer members dissenting) 
that the minimum wage for employees at the rest of the major ports should be Rs. 190 
p.m. at Mormugao, Rs. 187 p.m. at Visakhapatnam and Cochin and Rs. 172 p.m. at 
Kandla and Paradeep. The employer members’ offer is Rs. 170 p.m. for Mormugao, 
Visakhapatnam and Cochin ports and Rs. 155 p.m. for Kandla and Paradeep ports. The 
difference between the majority and empolyer members’ proposals is Rs. 20 p.m. for 
Mormugao and Rs. 17 p.m. for Visakhapatnam, Cochin, Kandla and Paradeep ports. 

7-1-66 As a result of our recommendation regarding minimum wage, actual 
increases at the minimum level in addition to interim increase of Rs. 11-80 p.m. would 
be Rs. 26-70 p.m. for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Rs. 26-70 p.m. for Visakhapatnam 
and Cochin-, Rs. 22-20 p.m. for Mormugao and Rs. 19-20 p.m. for Kandla and Paradeep. 
According to the majority view, these increases cannot be considered substantial or im¬ 
posing unbearable burden on the industry, in view of the many advantages that are likely 
to accrue. It will give satisfaction to the workers engaged in a vital sector of the industry, 
upon whose smooth functioning the economy of the country itself depends. We hope 
that on account of higher wages greater co-operation of labour would be forthcoming and 
the ports will function with greater efficiency. There should be a quicker turn round of 
ships, lesser congestion in the ports, for which the shipping interests and other port 
users have been very keen. Moreover, the wage structure that is being evolved by the 
Board is intended to remain in force for quite some time (according to majority view, 
for five years) and in so far as the wage problems are concerned, it should set at rest many 
disputes. 

Break-up of Minimum Wage : 

7-1-67 In respect of the components of total minimum wage, although there is a 
difference in the approach of the majority and employer members, there is unanimity about 
the quantum of minimum basic wage. The Board is unanimously of the view that the 
minimum basic wage should be Rs. 100 per month. There is also unanimity in recommend¬ 
ing Rs- 10 p.m. as C.A. for the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Rs. 5 p.m. as C.A. 
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for Visakhapatnam and Cochin ports and no C.A. for Kandla and Paradeep ports. There 
is a slight difference in the C.A. recommended for Mormugao Port. The majority recom¬ 
mendation is that it should be Rs. 8 p.m., while employers have suggested that it should 
be Rs. 5 p.m. There is also unanimity on the quantum of H.R.A. for all the ports. 

7 • 1 * 68 The major difference in the quantum of minimum wage, as proposed by 
the majority and as suggested by the employer members, is due to the difference in the 
D.A. The minimum D.A. at present is Rs. 71 per month. It does not give exactly 90% 
neutralisation as mentioned in the Report of One Man Dearness Allowance Committee. 
It should be Rs. 72 per month and hence we have proposed it as the minimum D.A. at the 
All India Working Class Consumer Price Index No. 215. The employer members have 
suggested that at this Index No. the D.A. should be Rs. 50 per month plus an additional 
D.A. of Rs. 5 per month. 

7 • 1 * 69 The employer members have suggested the basic pay of Rs. 100 in relation 
to the Working Class CPI No. 140 (1949=100) and for the neutralisation of the rest of 
the increase in the Index No. 215, they have suggested a total minimum D.A. of Rs. 55 
p.m. On the other hand, the majority is of the view that the total amount of Rs. 202 for 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras ports should be regarded as minimum wage at the Working 
Class CPI No. 215. Its distribution into various components is not so important as the 
total pay packet. In this connection, we have to see that the dearness allowance is not 
disproportionate when compared to the basic pay; it should be less than basic pay. 
Accordingly, major portion of the wage increase intended to be granted at the minimum 
level by the majority has been added to the existing basic pay. This is as against what the 
employer members have done, viz . merging a part of the existing D.A. into the existing 
basic pay. A slight increase in the C.A. at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras &. 
Mormugao and its introduction at the ports of Visakhapatnam and Cochin needed a 
fresh scheme of C.A. The house rent allowance also needed to be stepped up slightly 
in view of the higher rents of residential accommodation in some of the port cities. 

7-1-70 Keeping various factors in view, the Board has decided, by majority (em¬ 
ployer members dissenting in respect of rates of D.A. at all ports and C.A. at Mormugao 
Port) that the total minimum wage at the various ports should be divided into basic, 
D.A., H.R.A. and C.A. in the following manner :— 


Ports 

> , - - 1 _ V - 


Basic 

Pay 

» ^ ...—. 

D.A. at 
C.P.I. 
No. 215 

C.A. 

—i-— 

H.R.A. 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

• • 

100 

72 

10 

20 

202 

Mormugao .... 

• ♦ 

100 

72 

8 

10 

190 

Visakhapatnam, Cochin . 

• • 

100 

72 

5 

10 

187 

Kandla, Paradeep 

• • 

100 

72 


- 

172 

7-1-71 On the other hand, the break-up of the total 
by the employer members is as follows : 

minimum wages suggested 

Ports 

Basic 

Pay 

D.A. at 
C.P.I. 

No. 215 

Addl. 

D.A. 

C.A. 

H.R.A. 

Totsl 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

100 

50 

5 

10 

20 

185 

Mormugao, Visakhapatnam, 
Cochin. 

100 

50 

5 

5 

10 

170 

Kandla, Paradeep 

100 

50 

5 

• • 

• * 

155 
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SECTION (ii)—PAY SCALES 


Employees covered by pay scales : 

7*2*1 We first devised pay scales for the port employees. Since the dock labour 
boards and their administrative bodies mostly follow the ports’ pay structure for their 
clerical and administrative staff, this enabled us to deal with the pay scales of most of 
their employees. For the remaining few categories of employees, whose designations 
and pay scales were different from those of the port employees, we have devised separate 
pay scales. The other dock workers, whose pay scales have been devised, are the 
registered, listed and various other employees working in the ports. Pay scales have also 
been fixed for dock workers employed by certain private employers. 

Pay scales mostly unanimous : 

7*2*2 Board’s recommendations regarding the pay scales of most of the catego¬ 
ries of port and dock workers are unanimous. In a few cases, where there was no unani¬ 
mity, a mention has been made to that effect and the views of the concerned party stated. 

A. Port Employees 

Existing pay scales : 

7*2*3 The Committee for Classification and Categorisation of class III and class 
IV employees of major ports* was constituted under Government resolution, dated 23rd 
August, 1959, to examine the duties and responsibilities of various categories of workers 
and fit them into one or other of the 18 scales given in the schedule. It had to do this in 
the light of the scales of pay of posts with comparable duties and responsibilities in other 
departments of the Government of India. The committee was given the freedom to 
suggest breaking up longer scales into two or three shorter scales for adoption in case it 
felt that, owing to the existence of gradations of skills and responsibilities or both, the 
scales given in the schedule could not be adopted fully in the case of a particular post or 
a group of posts. The committee was also not precluded from recommending scales 
going beyond the maximum of the given scales, provided that they were the same as in the 
Government departments for comparable categories. 

7*2*4 The committee actually fixed the employees of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla ports into fifty pay scales. Mormugao and Paradeep 
ports, which were subsequently declared as major ports, have also adopted the commit¬ 
tee’s scales. 

7*2*5 Under paragraph 7(iv) of Government resolutionf dated 20th July, 1958, 
an assurance was given to the employees that “if in any case the scale prevailing prior to 
the revision is higher than the one recommended by the committee, the higher scale shall 
continue to apply”. The port employees could, therefore, opt eithter for the committee’s 
scales (CCCJ scales) or for the scales prevailing prior to the committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions (pre-CCC scales), whichever were more beneficial to them. As a consequence of 
this option, the pre-CCC scales were contirued not only in respect of the existing port 
employees who opted for them, but even in cases of future incumbents and promotees. 
In actual pratice, therefore, there are in operation more scales than were actually recommen¬ 
ded by the CCC, particularly in the ports of Bombay and Calcutta, where some of the pre- 
CCC scales for certain categories of employees were better than those fixed for them by 
the CCC. 

7*2*6 The Second Pay Commission’s recommendations were applied to the port 
employees from 1-7-1959 and both the pre-CCC and CCC scales were adapted to the Se¬ 
cond Pay Commission (SPC) scales. The pay scales so adapted are now known as SPC 
equivalents of pre-CCC scales and SPC equivalents of the CCC scales. 

Categories of port employees : 

7*2*7 We have to fix pay scales for the class IV and class III employees, including 
cargo handling shore workers, of the port authorities. Amongst both the classes (III 
Sc IV), there are technical, non-technical and supervisory categories of employees. The 

*Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla. 

•fDealing with Government decision on Shri P. C. Choudhury’s Report of 1955. 

; ^Classification and Categorisation Committee, 
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class III employees are classified into (i) clerical and (ii) non-clerical. The cargo handling 
shore workers handle cargo after it is landed on the shore. They are mostly classified as 
class IV, but some of them are classified as class III also. 

7-2-8 Labour members wanted the Board to go into the nature of duties of each 
post, before fixing the pay scales; but this was not practicable. In view of the large number 
of categories, it would have taken a very long time to go into the duties, responsibilities, 
etc. of each post. The CCC was required to go into the nature of duties of different posts 
before fixing the employees into appropriate scales. Both employers and labour were 
represented on this committee, whose recommendations were mostly unanimous and 
therefore deserve due consideration. It is true that port employees were dissatisfied with 
some of the decisions of this committee, with the result that several cases were referred 
for adjudication. The labour representatives are not also satisfied with the decisions of 
the tribunals and consider that there was some injustice done in respect of certain cate¬ 
gories, because, according to them, the terms of reference of the CC Committee and the 
tribunal were limited. 

7‘2-9 The matter was very carefully considered by the Board and it was decided 
that CCC scales should be taken as a guide and new pay scales should be evolved on the 
basis of the SPC equivalents thereof. It was further decided that where labour members 
contended that injustice had been done in respect of a particular category or categories 
of employees by CC Committee, or that there was an anomaly in the CC Committee’s 
recommendations, such cases should be brought before the Board for consideration. 
Lists of such cases were submitted to the Board, from time to time, but even the earliest 
list was furnished at a very late stage. For want of time, therefore, the Board could not 
go into the merits of these cases. 

Conditions governing new pay scales : 

7 • 2 • 10 Before considering the pay scales, it may be mentioned here that the em¬ 
ployer members agreed to the new pay scales only on the basis of the rates of dearness 
allowance as proposed by them (Rs. $0 p.m. as DA and Rs. 5 p.m. as additional DA for 
the lowest paid worker, etc.). The following points were also agreed to by the Board in 
connection with the new pay scales : 

(i) Existing pay scales in respect of employees of port authorities mean SPC 
equivalents of CCC scales, except where otherwise specifically mentioned. 

(ii) The new scales were to be devised on the basis of SPC equivalents of CCC 
scales. In some cases, however, the labour members’ view was that the scales 
fixed by the CC Committee were anomalous and these scales should be re¬ 
vised after considering the duties of concerned categories of employees. The 
Board wanted to go into these cases, but could not do so for want of time. 

(iii) Where for a category a pre-CCC scale (converted into SPC equivalent) is in 
existence and where the Board has not specifically prescribed a new scale, 
the new scale for it will be the one which would apply to the corresponding 
CCC scale for that category (converted into SPC equivalent). In such cases, 
however, the employees will have the option to opt for either scale, i.e. to 
retain the old scale (SPC equivalent of pre-CCC scale) or to opt for the new 
scale. The option will be for the entire wage structure, i.e. if an employee opts 
for continuing in the present scale (SPC equivalent of pre-CCC scale) he 
will continue to get DA, CCA and HRA admissible under the old wage 
structure, plus Rs. 11-80 granted as interim relief by the Board. (This amount 
of Rs. 11- 80 will continue to count as pay for all benefits as at present). 

(iv) The amount of Rs. 11- 80 granted by the Board by way of two interim reliefs 
has been merged in the new wage structure proposed by the Board. Except 
where specifically indicated otherwise, this amount should be withdrawn 
from the date the Board’s recommendations come into force. This condition 
of withdrawing the interim relief is in relation to all the port and dock wor¬ 
kers. 

(I) Class IV Employees : 

7-2-11 After the Board’s decisions on the question of minimum wage, the first 
Question which the Board took up for consideration was regarding the new pay scales 
for class IV employees. Out of 79,436 class III and class IV port employees (excluding 
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shore workers) coming within the purview of the Board, 39,094 are class IV employees. 
Their strength in each port, as on 30th June, 1969, was as follows : 


No. of Class IV 

Pbtt employees (excluding 

shore workers) 


Bombay ............ 10,128 

Calcutta.16,344 

Madras ............ 4,069 

Visalchapatnam ........... 3,80? 

Cothin ............ 1,945 

Mormugao ............ 755 

Kandla.1,260 

Paradeep ........... 786 


There are at present 12 scales of pay for class IV employees. The grouping of the existing 
pay scales against which new pay scales should be devised was first considered. It was 
agreed that the existing number of scales should be reduced to four and should be grouped 
In the following manner j 

(i) Rs. 70-1-80-EB-1-85 

(ii) Rs. 70-1-85-EB-2-89 

75- 1-85-EB-2-89 

76- 1-85-EB-2-89 

(iii) Rs. 70-1-85-EB-2-95 

75-1-85-EB-2-95 

80-1-85-EB-2-95 

(iv) Rs. 75-1-85-EB-2-95-EB-3-110 

80-1-85-2-95-EB-3-110 

85-2-95-3-110 

95-3-110 

7*2*12 There was, however, a difference of opinion in respect of what corres¬ 
ponding four scales should be fixed against these regrouped scales. After examining various 
proposals and counter-proposals, corresponding to the four groups of scales mentioned 
above, the Board unanimously decided to propose the following four new pay scales for 
all the class IV employees at the major ports : 

New pay scales 

(i) Rs. 100-2-120-EB-2-130 

(ii) Rs. 104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140 

(iii) Rs. 110-2 • 50-120-3-135-EB-147 

(iv) Rs. 115-3-136-4-140-EB-4-460 

(II) Class III Employees : 

7*2*13 While dealing with the pay scales of class III employees, we have consi¬ 
dered separately (i) clerical and (ii) non-clerical categories of employees of the port autho¬ 
rities. The strength of class III employees, as on 31st June, 1969, was 40,342 and their 
distribution in the major ports was as follows : 


Port 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Visalchapatnam 
Cochin 
Mormugao . 

Kandla 

Paradeep 


No- of Class III 
employees 



10-4 ISlS/69 
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(i) Clerical 

Scale-wise distribution of clerical staff (indoor and outdoor ) : 

7 .2 • 14 There are at present 17,332 clerks in the major ports, in the six existing 
scales of pay. Their present scale-wise distribution in the different majopports is of the 
following order : 


Pay Scale 


Visakha- Mor- 

Bombay Calcutta Madras pa'tnam' Cochin mugao' Kandla Paradeep 

Rs. 










110—200 

• • 

2700 

4093 

1742 

565 

599 

274 

290 

104 

130—300 

• • 

1708 

2689 

274 

193 

301 

110 

146 

51 

210—380 

• • 

313 

158 

74 

55 

71 

12 

9 

15 

270—420 

• • 

209 

138 

36 

15 

64 

10 

20 

3 

325—475 

• • 

47 

131 

9 

13 

1 ■ 

3 

4 

3 

435—575 

• 

32 

27 

2 

• * 

14 

5 

• • 



Total 

5009 

7236 

2137 

841 

1050 

414 

469 

176 


Designations of indoor clerical staff : 

7*2-15 Class III employees doing work of clerical and clerical supervisory nature 
are known by different designations in the major ports. The various designations of the 
six-tier indoor clerical staff in the ports are as shown below : 


Existing scale Designation Ports 


Rs. 

llO_4_15O_EB-4-170-5-180-EB-5-200 . Lower Division Clerks 

Clerks‘B’ 

Clerks *E’ 

Clerks 

Junior Clerks 


Calcutta, Madras, Cochin 
& Paradeep. 

Bombay. 

Visakhapatnam. 

Mormugao. 

Kandla. 


1 30-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB-8-280- Upper division clerks 
10-300. 

Clerks ’A’ 

Clerks 'D’ 

Senior clerks 


Calcutta, Madras, Cochin 
& Paradeep. 

Bombay. 

Visakhapatnam. 
Mormugao &. Kandla. 


210-10-290-15-320-EB-l 5-380 


Senior clerks 
Clerks, selection grade 
Clerks-in-charge 
Section heads, Accountants 
Head clerks, Jr. accountants, 
Accountants. 

Clerks ‘C’ 

Accountants 


Bombay & Paradeep. 
Calcutta &. Mormugao. 
Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Cochin. 

Visakhapatnam. 

Mormugao. 


270-15-420 


. Head clerks 


Bombay, Calcutta, Mad¬ 
ras, Cochin, Mormugao 
Sc Kandla. 


’ Sr. Accountants’ 

• Assistants 

■ Clerks‘E’* 

• Head clerks-cum»accountants 


Madras, Cochin and Mor 
mugao. 

Cochin. 

Visakhapatnam. 

Kandla. 
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Existing scale 


Designation 

Ports 

Rs. 




325-15-475 

• . 

Asstt. Supdts. . 

Bombay. 



Divl. Accountants, Head 

Calcutta. 



1 assistants. 




Office Supdts. 

Madras & Kandla. 



Office assistants 

Visakhapatnam. 

435-20-575 . 

• 

. Office Supdts. 

Bombay, Calcutta and 
Mormugao 



Accounts Supdts. 

Madras Si Mormugao. 


Designations of outdoor clerical staff: 

7*2-16 The designations of outdoor clerks in each of the scales mentioned above 
are not uniform and differ from port to port. The list of such designations is quite long. 

7*2*17 It shows that the clerks in the same pay scales are LDCs and UDCs in the 
ports of Calcutta, Madras, Cochin and Paradeep, but they are known by different design 
nations in other ports. The designations of higher categories of clerks and clerical super¬ 
visory staff are also not uniform. The scale for senior clerks in Bombay and Paradeep 
ports, for example, is the same as for selection grade clerks in Calcutta and Mormugao 
ports. At Cochin Port, head clerks, junior accountants and accountants are also in this 
scale. Similar is the case in respect of other categories of clerical staff. 

Reference to clerical designations : 

7*2*18 In view of the various designations of the clerks in the same scale, there 
was some difficulty in referring them in our discussions. In order, therefore, to avoid 
confusion, we shall refer to all clerks in the existing scale of Rs. 110—4-150-EB-4-170- 
5-180-EB-5-200 as lower division clerks and all the clerks in the scale of Rs. 130-5-160-8- 
200-EB-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300 as upper division clerks, whatever may be their designa¬ 
tions at present. Similarly, the clerks of different designations in the existing scale 
of Rs. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 will be referred to as senior/selection grade clerks. 
The clerics in the two scales of Rs. 270-15-420 and Rs. 325-15-475 have also several 
designations including that of head assistants, head clerks and assistant superintende¬ 
nts. These designations are well-known and can be referred to in respect of all clerks on 
these two scales. In the existing top scale of the clerks there are only office superintendents 
and accounts superintendents. 

Proposed scales for clerical staff (indoor and outdoor) : 

7*2*19 The labour members demanded that LDCs and UDCs should have a com¬ 
mon scale. About senior/selection grade clerks and head clerks also, it was their demand 
that a common running scale should be devised for senior/selection grade clerks, head 
clerks and assistant superintendents, who are in the existing scales of Rs. 210-10-290-15—* 
320-EB-15-380, Rs. 270-15-420- and Rs. 325-15-475, respectively. 

7*2*20 The employer members were not agreeable to the merger of LDC and 
UDC scales. They were also not in favour of devising a running scale in place of the scales 
for senior clerks and other clerks, as suggested by the labour members. They, however, - 
agreed that there may be one scale for all the clerical staff in the scales of Rs. 270-15-420 
and Rs. 325-15-475. 

7*2*21 There were differences of substantial nature between the pay scales sugges¬ 
ted by the labour members and the extent to which the employer members were prepared 
to go. According to employers’ initial suggestion, the existing scales were to be revised 
by adding the minimum of the wage increase intended to be given to the employees as 
a result of Board’s decision, to the minimum and maximum of the existing scales, keeping 
the increments unchanged. Thus increasing only the minimum and maximum of the 
present scales by the same amount was envisaged; But this was not acceptable to labour 
members. 

7*2*22 The Board’s deliberations on the question of evolving pay scales for the 
clerical staff consequently lasted much longer than the earlier expectations and at one 



stage it appeared that there would be no unanimity on this issue. In the absence of a satis¬ 
factory decision on this question, further negotiations to evolve scales for the non-clerical 
staff would have also been difficult. The progress of Board’s work, therefore, depended 
upon the outcome of the deliberations on this question. However, as a result of conti¬ 
nued efforts made by every member of the Board, it was finally possible to narrow down 
the differences between the parties. 

7*2*23 The Chairman and independent members agreed with the view of employer 
members that duties of an upper division clerk were of a higher nature than that of a lower 
division clerk; a new clerk would be incapable of performing the duties of UDC. Simi¬ 
larly, the duties of senior clerks are of a higher nature than those of UDC and of head 
dak are higher than those of a senior clerk. Moreover, if there was only one scale, there 
was a possibility of a clerk losing interest in his work. It was not, therefore, considered 
desirable to have one common running scale for LDCs and UDCs or a common scales 
for senior clerks and head clerks. 


7*2*24 In connection with the fixation of pay scales, the labour members had 
urged that the maximum of the LDC scale should be higher, so that the workers who 
may be stagnating at the maximum of the scale and have no chance of promotion may 
have some benefit. To meet this difficulty, it was agreed to extend the span of the scale 
qf LDC by two years. The chances of piomotion for clerks from LDC cadre, including 
time-keepers, to UDC cadre are not the same in all the ports. Even in the same port the 
promotion opportunities for LDCs depend upon the number of UDCs posts in each 
department. 


7*2*25 In view these circumstances, the scale to be proposed for the LDC was con¬ 
sidered by the Board. It was not easy of solution because of the consequential effect upon 
the pay scales of higher cadre of clerks and also on the scale of non-clerical staff. The parties* 
representatives tried to accommodate each other’s point of view and ultimately it was 
possible for the Board to take the following decisions [Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose dissent¬ 
in g] in respect of the various categories of clerical staff: 


Category 


Existing scale 


New scale 


1. Lower division clerks or equi¬ 
valents*. 

2. Upper division clerks or equi¬ 
valents*. 

3. Sr. clerks/6election grade clerks 
or equivalent*. 

4. Head assistants, head clerks, 
asstt. supdts. or equivalent*. 

3. Office superintendents or equi¬ 
valents. 


Rs. 

110-4-15CUEB-4-170-5-180 

-EE-5-200. 

130-5-160-8- 200-EB-8-256- 
EB-8-280-10-300. 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-l 5-380 

(1) 270-15-420 

(2) 325-15-475 
435-20-575 


Ra. 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7- 

281. 

170-5-19Q-8-270-10-300-EB- 
10-330-12-3t>6. 

250^10-300-15-375-20-415- 

BB-20-475. 

310-J5-370-20-450-EB-20-550 

475-25-650 


Ratio between LDCs and UDCs : 

7*2*26 The Board also decided that keeping in view the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties, of lower division clerks and upper division clerks (including time-keepers), ratio 
between the number of posts should be fixed. It may or may not Be same the iD all the 
ports or even in the different departments of the same port. 

Dissenting note of Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose : 

7*2*27 Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose agreed with the proposed scale of superin¬ 
tendents mentioned at v5) above. Regarding scales at (1) to (4), she had no objection to 
the scales as such, but she wanted merger of scales of LDCs and UDCs. Similarly, she 
wanted a common scale for Nos. (3) &. (4) above. Her proposals are as under : 

Rs. 

Single scale for (1) and (2) above .... 180-10-280-15-3.70-20-470 

Single scale for (3) and (4) above .... 250-20-450-25-575 

★cfofi Kulkami and Shri Chatterjee wish to clarify that these equivalent* include time-keepers, head 
time-keepers and chief time-keepers. 


u\ 


(tt) Nen-clerical 

7*2*28 The non-clerical class HI employees are working in the traffic department, 
engineering department, port railways, marine flotilla, etc. In view of the clause provid¬ 
ing for the retention of the pre-CCC scales, if they were more beneficial, it was noticed 
tk a f quite a large number of SPC equivalents of pre-CCC scales in case of these employ¬ 
ees have remained in force even after the introduction of the SPC equivalents of CCC 
scales. These employees are, therefore, at present in the pre-CCC scales or CCC scales, 
as converted into corresponding SPC scales. 

7*2*29 Various proposals were considered in connection with devising the new 
pay scales for the non-clerical class III employees. In the earlier stages of discussions on 
this subject, the labour members were of the view that the number of the existing scales 
for the non-clerical employees should be reduced. Shri Kulkarni and Shri Chatterjee 
submitted proposals for fixing the existing non-clerical employees in the new scales for 
clerical employees. They wanted that the skilled and highly skilled categories should have 
the same scales as prescribed for LDCs and UDCs, respectively and skilled supervisory 
should be fixed in the scale of selection grade or senior clerk. According to the proposals, 
which Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose made, for the non-clerical class III employees, as against 
the existing scales, seven pay scales were to be prescribed in the following manner : 


Existing scale 


Proposed scale 


All scales ending at Rs. 180 
All scales ending at Rs. 225 
All scales ending at Rs. 280 
All scales ending at Rs. 325 
All scales ending at Rs. 4-20 
All scales ending at Rs. 475 
All scales ending at Rs. 575 


Rs 

150-6-210-8-250 

180-8-220-10-300 

225-10-325-12-50-375 

260-10-330-12-50-350-15-410 

320-12-50-420-15-495 

375-15^450-20-550 

500-25-650 


7*2-30 Later on, the labour members gave revised proposals, according to which 
the existing scales were to be grouped and against them the new scales were to be devised. 
The proposals of Shri Kulkarni and Shri Chatterjee showed that all scales starting with 
Rs. 100-143 and ending at Rs. 127-180 should be regrouped into four scales. Dr. (Mrs.) 
Maitreyee Bose had also submitted a grouping of the existing scales, against which 14 
scales were to be devised. 


7*2*31 The proposals submitted by the employer members against the various 
proposals of the labour members had also, in the beginning, envisaged grouping of the 
existing scales into 21 scales, but their proposals were always based on the adapted CCC 
scales. Later on, they also gave the categories of employees, who were to be fixed in the 
proposed scales. 

7*2*32 But in the course of Board’s discussions, some difficulties were felt in 
accepting the above approach in connection with the evolution of new pay scales for the 
non-clerical employees. It was felt, for example, that unless a detailed study was made 
about the nature of work done by each category of these employees, it would not be pos¬ 
sible to reduce the number of scales. At one stage, it was found that in one of the propo¬ 
sals made by Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose a lower category of workers was put in the same 
group as of the promotional category. On this being noticed, she revised her proposal. 
This showed that unless a detailed study was made, it was not possible to re-group the 
existing scales of the non-clerical employees. 


7*2*33 Shri Kulkarni and Shri Makhan Chatterjee thought it better to adopt a 
method of devising a scale for each one of the existing scales and submitted their propo¬ 
sals in this respect. Dr. (Mrs.) Bose, however, adhered to her view and insisted upon 
re-grouping of die existing scales and fixing the non-clerical employees in the 14 scales, 
suggested, hy her. She held very strong views in this respect and when it was found that 
all othet members were also agreeable to have new scales evolved keeping the existing 
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number of scales in tact, she did not like to associate with the work of e\ olving new pay 
scales for the non-cleiical employees on the basis of the scale to scale approach. After 
all the pay scales were decided by the Board, she gave her revised proposals on 9-10-1969 
and these are the scales which have been mentioned below in her dissenting note. 

7 * 2 * 34 As mentioned earlier, we first wanted to reduce the number of scales, 
but it appeared that it might lead to anomalies and disputes. Moreover, it was also brought 
to the notice of the Board that the existing differentials between the pay scales of semi¬ 
skilled, skilled, highly skilled and supervisory employees were of great significance and 
that even if they were not of a substantial nature, the workers would like their continua¬ 
tion. In view of the possible repercussions, therefore, the attempt to reduce the number 
of existing scales for the non-clerical employees of the port authorities did not appear 
to be feasible. 


7 • 2 • 35 We may point out here that it was particularly in connection with the evolu¬ 
tion of the new pay scales for class III non-clerical employees that the Board found it diffi¬ 
cult to proceed on the basis of all the pre-CCC and CCC scales, because of the large num¬ 
ber and over-lapping scales for the same category. And after considering various alterna¬ 
tives, we ultimately decided to take the SPC equivalents of CCC scales as our guide, firstly 
because there is a CCC scale for every pre-CCC scale and secondly, the CCC scales have 
come into force as a result of mostly unanimous decisions of the tripartite committee 
for the classification and categorisation of port employees, which were final and binding 
on the port authorities as well as on labour. There was also another reason. The cases 
of anomalies arising out of the recommendations of this committee were considered and 
decided by tribunals. 


7-2-36 We may point out here that along with our decision to take the CCC scales 
as the basis for evolving future pay scales for the non-clerical staff, the understanding 
in the Board was that labour members would be free to raise the questions of anomalies 
arising from Board’s decisions in respect of the categories, whose new pay scales were 
not found to be adequate in keeping with the duties and responsibilities of the posts or 
if some other hardship was likely to be' caused. But, as stated earlier, the Boatd could 
not go into the cases of anomalies raised by labour for want of time. 

7-2-37 In connection with the CCC scales for non-clerical employees, it was found 
that there were 14 primary scales each having a number of truncations. In paragraph 
7-2-41 below, scales 1 to 14 are primary scales and the scales given under them are 
truncated scales. For example, the primary scale of Rs. 110-3-131-4-143-EB-4-171-EB-4- 
175-5-180 has the following five truncated scales : 

(a) Rs. 110-3-131 

(b) Rs. 110-3-131-4-135 

(c) Rs. 110-3-131-4-143-EB-4-155 

(d) Rs. 125-3-131-4-155 

(e) Rs. 125-3-131-4-163-EB-4-175-5-180 

7-2-38 We first took up the list of primary CCC scales for non-clerical port em¬ 
ployees as converted into the corresponding SPC scales. After a through discussion in 
respect of each scale, we devised the proposed primary scales. Then we worked out their 
truncations, keeping in view the existing truncations. 

7-2-39 We may, however, mention here that in the course of the exercise to evolve 
the new pay scales on the above basis, we have kept the pre-CCC scales also before us. 
In the light of the new scales devised by us, we examined their application to the pre- 
CCC scales. We are satisfied that the employees who are at present on such scales would 
find them more beneficial and that in view of the fitment clause requiring addition of a 
prescribed sum as fitment money to the existing pay, most of them could be properly 
fixed in the new scales. The modus operandi in the case of fixation of pre-CCC scale into 
the proposed scale should be first to locate the corresponding CCC scale and its SPG 
equivalent. We have taken care to provide a new scale for each SPC equivalent of CCC 
scale. 


7-2-40 In respect of 42 SPC equivalents of pre-CCC scales, however, it was found 
that thev were such that the incumbents of these scales might find it difficult to opt for 
them We have, therefore, extended the pay scales in the case of present incumbents by 
S’ increments. In view of this, there should be no difficulty in fixing all the employees 
In the existing higher pre-CCC scales in the extended scales proposed by the Board, 
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7* 2 *41 The Board has, therefore, decided to recommend the following scales 
and their truncations, Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose dissenting, in respect of the class III 
non-clerical employees : 


Existing Scale 


New Scale 


Rs. 

1. 100-3-130 

(a) 100-3-124 

2. 110-3-131-4-143-EB-4-171-EB-4-175-! 

(a) 110-3-131 

(b) 110-3-131-4-135 

(c) 110—3—131—4—143—EB-4—155 

(d) 125-3-131-4-155 

(e) 125-3-131-4-163-EB-4-17 5-5-180 

3. 110-4-150-EB-5-170-5-180-EB-5-225 

4. 130-5-175-EB-6-205-7-212-EB-7-240 
(a) 130-5-175 

lb) 140-5-175 

(c) 150-5-175-6-205 

(d) 170—5—175—6—205 

(e) 175-6-205 

(f) 130-5-175-EB-6-205-7-212 

(g) 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 

(h) 170-5-175-6-205-7-240 

(i) 175-6-205-7-240 
U> 205-7-240 

5. 130-5-17 5-EB-6-205-7-212-10-232 

6. 205-7-240-8-280-10-300 

(a) 205-7-240-8-280 

(b) 240-8-280 

7. 150-10-250-EB-10-290-15-320 

(a) 150-10-250-EB-10-280 

(b) 180-10-250-EB-10-290-15-320 

(c) 210-10-290-EB-15-320 

8. 210-10-290-EB-l 5-380 
(a) 250-10-290-15-380 

9. 270-15-420 

(a) 300-15-420 

(b) 270-15-390 

10. 325-15-475 

11. 335-15-515 
(a) 335-15-425 

12. 340-15-475-20-575 
(a) 400-15-475 

13. 390-20-450-25-475 

14. 435-20-575 

(a) 435-20-535 

(b) 455-20-575 

15. 105-3-117 

16. 95-3-110-EB-3-122 

17. 85-2-95-3-110-EB-3-128 

18. 105-3-135 

19. 125-3-131-4-143 

20. 125-3-131-4-175 


Rs. 

138-4-170-5-185 

138-4-170-5-180 

1-180 150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-EB-7-253 
150-4-170-5-190 
150-4-170-5-195 
150-4-170-5-195-EB- 6-225 
166-4-170-5-195-6-225 
166-4-170-5-195-6-225-EB-7-253 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7 -302 

170-5-190-8-230-EB-8-270-10-320 

170-5-190-8-246 

180-5-190-8-246 

190-8-270-10-280 

214-8-270-10-280 

214-8-270-10-280 

170 -5-190-8-230-EB-8-270-10-290 

190-8-270-EB-l 0-320 

214-8-270-10-320 

214-8-270-10-320 

246-8-270-10-320 

170-5-190-8-230-EB-8-270-10-310 
246-8-270-10-330-12-366 
246-8-270-10-330-12-354 
280-10-330-12-354 

190-10-300-EB-l 5-375-20-415 
190-10-300-EB-15-360 
220-10-300-EB-15-375-20-415 
250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-415 
250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-475 
290-10-300-15-375-20-475 
310-15-370-20-490-20-510 
340-15-370-20-510 
310-15-385-20-485 

370-20-550 

375-20-595 

375-20-515 

380-20-600-25-850 

440-20-560 

430-20-550 

475-25-650 

475-25-600 

500-25-650 

142-4-170-5-175 

131 -3-134-4-162-EB-4-170-5-180 
125—3—134-4—162—HB—4—170-5-185 
142-4-170-5-195 
166-4-170-5-195-6-207 
166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-246 
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Existing Scale 

New Scale 


Rs. 

Rs. 

21. 

150-5-180 

190-8-254 

22. 

110—3—131—4—143—EB—4—171—EB—4—175—5— 
200 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-EB-7-281 

23. 

150-4-170-5-200 

190-5-195-6-225-7-281 

24. 

205-7-233 

246-8-270-10-310 

25, 

168-8-Z56-EB-8-280-10-300 

2-06-8-270-10-3O0-E B-10-330-12-366 

26. 

150-5-175-EB-6-205-7-212-EB-7-240-8- 
256-EB-8-280 

190-8-270-EB-10-330-12-354 

27. 

150-10-250-EB-10-300 

190-10-300-EB-15-375 

28. 

210-10-290-EB-15-350 

250-10-3GQ-15-375-EB-20-435 

29. 

230-10-290-15-350 

270-10-300-15-375-20-435 

30. 

250-10-290-15-350 

290-10-300-15-375-20-435 

31. 

250-10-290-15-380-EB-l 5-425 

290-10-300-15-375-EB-20-515 

32. 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-425 

250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-515 

33. 

385-15-475 

430-20-550 

34. 

370-20-450-25-475 

410-20-550 

35. 

270-15-435-20-575 

315-15-360-20-600-25-650 

36. 

325-15-475-EB-20-575 

360-20—560-EB-20-600-25-650 

37. 

330-15-435-20-575 

380-20-600-25-650 

38. 

370-20-450-25-575 

415-20-575-25-650 

39. 

400-15-475-20-575 

440-20-600-25-650 

40. 

475-20-575 

525-25-650 


Parties’ contention regarding the scales ; 

7-2-42 Shri Kulkarni and Shri Chatterjee stated, for the first time on 23-10-1969, 
that they had agreed to the new scales on the condition that the anomalies which exist, 
according to them, in the scales of certain categories of employees (other than the new 
scales of indoor clerical staff) would be removed. The employer members deny that there 
was any such condition. 

Extension of new scales for present incumbents on certain pre-CCC scales : 

7-2-43 The following scales, which are SPC equivalents of pte-GCC scales, are 
Still in existence in some ports. SPC equivalents of corresponding CCC scales and the new 
scales fixed by the Board are shown against them. The Board recommends that in case 
of existing incumbents on these scales, the new scales should be extended as shown against 
each. 


SPC equivalents of pre-CCC 
scales 

SPC equivalents of 
corresponding CCC 
scales 

Corresponding new 
scales evovled by 
the Wage Board 

Extended scales in 
case of present in¬ 
cumbents 

l 

2 

3 

4 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 85-2-95-3-110 

75-1-85-2-95 

110-2-50-120-3-135- 
EB-3-147 

110-2-50-120-3-135- 

EB-3-159 

2. 85-2-95-3-110-EB-3-128 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 

4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 

4-160-4-184 

3. 85-2-95-3-110-EB-3-128 

85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160-4-184 

4. 95-5-115 

80-1-85-2-95-EB-3- 

110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-168 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5. 

95-3-110-EB-3-122 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-176 

6. 

100-3-130 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 

4-160-4-184 

7. 

100-3-130 

95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160-4-184 

8. 

105-3-117 

85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 

4-160-4-168 

9. 

105-3-135 

75-1-85-EB-2-95 

110-2-50-120-3-135- 
EB-3-147 

110-2-50-120-3-135- 

EB-3-180 

10. 

105-3-135 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160 

115-3-136-4-140-EB- 
4-160-4-184 

11. 

110-3-131-4-17 l-EB-4- 
175-5-180 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-190 

150-4-170-5-195-6- 

225-7-246 

12. 

110—3—131—4—171—EB—4— 
175-5-180 

110-3-131-4-143-4- 

155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-6- 

EB-225-7-246 

13. 

110-3-131-4-171-EB-4- 

175-5-180 

125-3-13 M-l 55 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 

225 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 

225-7-246 

14. 

114-3-135-4-143 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-190 

150-4-170-5-190-5- 

195-6-201 

15. 

120-3-138-4-150 

85-2-95-3-110-3-128 

125-3-134-4-162-EB- 
4-170-5-185 

125 3 134-4 162 EB 
4-170-5-195-6-207 

16. 

125-3-131-4-163-EB- 

4-175-5-180 

110-3-131-4-143-4- 
155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 

6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225-7-246 

17. 

130-10-200 

125-3-131-4-163-4- 

175-5-180 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 

225-EB-7-253 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 

225-EB-7-267 

18. 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 

110-3-131-4-143-4- 
155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 

6-225-7-274 

19. 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 

140-5-175 

180-5-190-8-246 

180-5-190-8-246-8-278 

20. 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 

125—3—131—4-163—4— 
175-5-180 

166^1-170-5-195-6- 

225-EB-7-253 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 

225-EB-7-274 

21. 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 

150- 5-180 

190-8-254 

190-8-254-8-278 

22. 

130-5-160-8-280-10-300 

150-5-175-6-205-EB- 
7-240 

190-8-270-EB-l 0-320 

190-8-270-EB-l 0-320- 
10-360 

23. 

135-4-175-5-180 

110-3-13 M-143-EB- 
4-155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225-7-246 

24- 

140-5-175 

110-3-131-4-143-EB- 
4-155 

150-4-170- 5-195-EB- 
6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 

6-225-7-239 

25. 

140-5-175 

125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 
225 

166-4-170-5-195-6- 
225-7-239 

26. 

150-4-170-5-200 

110-3-131-4-143-EB- 
4-155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225-7-267 

27. 

150-4-170-5-200 

140-5-175 

180-5-190-8-246 

180-5-190-8-246-8-270 

28. 

150-4-170-5-200 

150-5-180 

190-8-254 

190-8-254-8-270 

29. 

150-5-180 

110-3-131-4-155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB- 
6-225-7-246 

30. 

150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

130-5-175-6-205-7- 
212 

170-5-190-8-230-EB— 
8-270-10-290 

170-5-190-8-230-EB- 

8-270-10-300 

31. 

150-5-17 5-6-205-7-240 

150-5-175-6-205 

190-8-270-10-280 

190-8-270-10-280-10- 

300 

32. 

150-10-200 

150-5-180 

190-8-254 

190-8-254-8-262 

33. 

175-6-205 

150-5-180 

190-8-254 

190-8-254-8-270 

34. 

205-7-240-8-280 

150-5-175-6-205-7- 
240 

190-8-270-EB-l 0-320 

190-8-270-EB-l 0-320- 
10-340 

35. 

210-10-290-15-320-EB- 
15-425 

210-10-290-15-320- 
EB-15-380 

250-10-300-15-375- 

EB-20-475 

250-10-300-15-375- 

EB-20-475-20-495 

36. 220-20-420 

250-10-290-15-380 

290-10-300-15-375- 

20-475 

290-10-300-15-375- 

20-475-20-495 

37. 

250-10-290-15-335 

205-7-240-8-280 

246-8-270-10-330-12- 

354 

246-8-270-10-330-12- 

354-12-390 

38. 

250-10-290-15-320-EB— 
15-425 

210-10-290-15-320- 
EB-15-380 

250-10-300-15-375- 

EB-20-475 

250-10-300-15-375- 

EB-20-475-20-495 

• 

. • —.- • 


21—4 L&.D/69 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

39. 320-15-425 

210-10-290-15-320- 

EB-15-380 

250-10-300-15-375- 

EB-20-475 

250-10-300-15-375- 

EB-20-495 

40. 325-15-475-EB-20-575 

325-15-475 

370-20-550 

370-20-550-20-650 

41. 325-25-525 

325-15-475 

370-20-550 

370-20-550-20-590 

42. 475-25-575 

325-15-475 

370-20-550 

370-20-550-25-650 


7-2-44 Dissenting with the majority decision, Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose has 
proposed to fit in all non-clerical class III employees into the 14 primary scales, abolishing 
all sub and fragmented scales (scales 1 to 14 in paragraph 7-2-41 above are primary scales). 
The scales suggested by her on 9th October, 1969 are as under : 

1. Rs. 138-4-170-5-185 

2. Rs. 150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

3. Rs. 154-4-170-5-200-6-230-7-300 

4. Rs. 170-5-190-8-270-10-320 

5. Rs. 170-5-190-8-270-10-310 

6. Rs. 250-8-274-10-334-12-370 

7. Rs. 190-10-300-15-375-20-415 

8. Rs. 250-10-300-15-375-20-475 

9. Rs. 310-15-370-20-550 

10. Rs. 370-20-550 

11. Rs. 390-20-450-25-600 

12. Rs. 390-20-450-25-650 

13. Rs. 430-20-450-25-550 

14. Rs. 500-25-650 

Some class III employees considered separately : 

7-2-45 Stenographers, personal assistants, typists, telephone operators and nurses 
are also class III employees. But since there are some points to be clarified in their, case, 
we shall deal with these categories here. 

(a) Stenographers/Personal Assistants : 

7-2-46 The Board did not come across much difficulty in the fixation of new pay 
scales for stenographers, because, firstly, the scale of the lowest grade stenographers was 
the same as for UDCs and there was already a unanimous decision of the Board about 
the new scale for this grade. Secondly, in most of the cases of other grades of steno¬ 
graphers there was unanimity of views between the parties. In a few cases where there 
was difference of opinion, after some discussion it became possible for the Board to evolve 
new pay scales for all the five grades of stenographers. 

(i) The stenographers of the lowest grade are employed in all the ports, except 
at Bombay and Calcutta ports, in the existing scale of Rs. 130-5-160-8-200- 
EB-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300. In Bombay and Calcutta ports, stenographers 
of this grade are employed on pre-CCC scales of Rs. 155-5-160-8-200-EB- 
8-256-EB-8-280 and Rs. 230-10-300, respectively. It was unanimously de¬ 
cided that they should be fixed in all ports in the new scale of Rs. 170-5-190- 
8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12-366. 

(ii) The next higher grade of stenographers at the all ports, except at Mormugao 
and Paradeep, are now in the scale of Rs. 250-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380. 
At Mormugao Port their scale is Rs. 270-15-390 and at Pardeep Port, al¬ 
though the scale is Rs. 210-10—290—15—320-EB-15-380, they actually start 
on a basic pay of Pvs. 250 p.m. In view of this position, it was unanimously 
decided that at all ports, the stenographers of this grade in various scales should 
be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 290-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB-20-475, 
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(iii) Another higher grade stenographers are in the present scale of Rs. 335-15-425 
at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Kandla and in the scale of Rs. 
270-15-420 at Paradeep, where they start on a basic pay of Rs. 330 p.m. It 
was unanimously decided that these stenographers should be fixed in the 

new scale of Rs. 375-20-535. 

7-2-47 The personal assistants to general managers and heads of departments 
are usually stenographers. In Bombay Port, however, there is a personal asstt. attached 
to the Chief Engineer. He is not a stenographer and holds a clerical post of superinten¬ 
dent. 


7-2-48 The Board unanimously recommends that the new pay scales for the steno' 
graphers and personal assistants at the various ports should be as follows : 



Existing scale 

New scale 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Stenographers at all ports 

Calcutta Port .... 

130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB"j 
-8-280-10-300. 

230-10-300 (pre-CCC) J 

170-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB- 
V 10-330-12-366 

2. Stenographers at all ports, except 
at Mormugao and Paradeep ports 
At Mormugao Port . 

At Paradeep Port, starting at Rs. 
250. 

250-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 'j 

270-15-390 | 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 j 

290-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB- 
j* 20-475 

3. Stenographers at Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras & Kandla ports. 
At Paradeep port starting at Rs. 
330. 

335-15-425 " 

270-15-420. J 

j-375-20-535 

4- Personal assistants . 

335-15-425 

375-20-535 

5. Personal assistants . 

325-15-475 

375-20-575-25-625 


7.2.49 Where a personal assistant is on superintendent’s scale (Rs. 435-20-575), his 
new scale should be Rs. 475-25-650. 


(b) Typists : 

7-2-50 At all the ports, except at Calcutta and Visakhapatnam, persons who know 
typewriting are recruited as clerks in the scale of Rs. 110-4—150—EB—4—170—5—180—EB—5— 
200. They also work as typists, when required to do so. When they work as typists, 
they are paid, in Bombay only, Rs. 15 p.m. as typing allowance. In the ports of Calcutta 
and Visakhapatnam, however, there are junior and senior typists in the scales Rs. 110—4— 
150-EB-4-170-5-180-EB-5-200 and Rs. 130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300, 
respectively. The clerks working as typists in other ports have opportunities of promo¬ 
tion just like other clerks. But since at Calcutta and Visakhapatnam ports they have a 
separate cadre from that of the clerks, junior typists can only be promoted as senior 
typists. 

7-2-51 S/Shri S. R. Kulkarni and Makhan Chatterjee want that the typists should be 
on the same scales of pay as clerks and paid Rs. 30 p.m. as typing allowance at all ports 
and should have promotion opportunities in the same proportion as available to clerical 
cadre; ratio of posts between those of lower division and upper division clerks’ scales, 
as also between those of upper division and higher clerical scales being the same. 

7-2-52 Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose is of the same view, except that she wants ade¬ 
quate avenue ot promotion instead of ratio. 

7-2-53 The Board considered the demand for typing allowance for the clerks, 
who would be required to do typing work. As stated above, the practice of paymg typing 
allowance exists only in Bombay Port. We understand that the system of paying this 
allowance in Bombay Port was introduced following a similar system in State Government 
offices. It is thus an arrangement made to suit the local conditions. It was, therefore, deci¬ 
ded that the issue of typing allowance should be considered along with the issue of other 
special allowances at local level for which we are making a separate recommendation. 
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7-2-54 In order that the special position obtaining in respect of junior and senior 
typists at the ports of Calcutta and Visakhapatnam is given due consideration, the Chairman 
and independent members were of thefviewfthat they should be fixed in the proposed 
scales of LDCs and UDCs, but with a higher minimum and maximum. Accordingly, 
the following scales were suggested by them : 

Junior typists . . • Rs. 160—4-180—5—200—6—236-7—292 

Senior typists . . . Rs. 180—5—200—8—280—10—350—12—374 

This view was not acceptable either to the labour or employer members. The labour 
members did not also agree to a suggestion of Shri S. K. Ghosh, which was aimed at in¬ 
ducting the typists into the clerical cadre to provide for opportunities of promotion for 
them. 


7-2-55 In the circumstances, the Board decided (labour members dissenting) 
that the typists in Calcutta and Visakhapatnam ports should have the following scales, 
which are the same as for the lower division clerks and upper division clerks, prescribed 
by the Board : 


Category 

Existing scale 

New scale 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Typists 

. 110-4-150-EB-4-170-5-180-EB- 

5-200 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7- 
281 

Sr. typists . 

. 130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB- 

8-280-10-300 

170-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB- 

10-330-12-366 


(c) Telephone operators : 

7-2-56 The telephone operators are usually employed to work on telephone ex¬ 
change boards (or PBX as in Cochin). Among the telephone operators employed on tele¬ 
phone exchange boards also there is a difference. Some are managing boards of several 
lines and others of fewer lines. 

7-2-57 In Bombay and Calcutta ports there are two grades of telephone opera¬ 
tors; the lower grade operators at Bombay Port are in the scale of Rs. 110-4-150-EB-4- 
170-5-180-EB-5-200 and at Calcutta Port in the scale of Rs. 110-4-150-EB-4-170- 
5-180-EB-5-225. The higher grade operators in Bombay and Calcutta ports are in the 
scale of Rs. 130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300. But at Madras and other 
ports, there is only one grade of telephone operators in the scale of Rs. 110-4-150-EB- 
4-170-5-180-EB-5-225. 


7*2-58 After considering the nature of work and responsibilities of the telephone 
operators of various grades at the different ports and the fact that in Madras Port the tele¬ 
phone board is a large one, the Board has taken the following unanimous decisions (Dr. 
(Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose having no comments.) : 


1. Telephone operators at all ports, except at 
Bombay, in the existing scale of Rs. 110-4- 
150-EB-4-170-5-180-EB-5-225. 


2. Telephone operators at Bombay in the exis¬ 
ting LDC scale. 

3. Telephone operators at Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta in the existing UDC scale. 

4. Head telephone operators at Calcutta in the 
existing scale of Rs. 205-7-240-8-280-10-300, 

5. Telephone operators in fire service in Cochin 
Port, whose duty is to receive messages re¬ 
garding fire calls and pass them on to the fire 
officer and who is in the existing scale of Rs. 

110-3-131. 


(a) To be fixed at all ports except at Bombay and 

Madras, in the new scale of Rs. 150—4—170—5— 
195-EB-6-225-7-302. 

(b) At Madras to be fixed in the new scale of UDC, 
i.e. Rs. 170-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12- 
366. 

To be fixed in the new LDC scale of Rs. 150-4- 170— 
5-195-EB-6-225-7-281. 

To be fixed in the new UDC scale of Rs. 170-5-190- 
8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12-366. 

To be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 246-8-270-10-300- 
EB-10-330-12-366. 

To be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 150—4-170-5-190. 
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(d) Nurses : 

Present pay scales : 

7 • 2 * 59 Nurses in Bombay Port are at present in the scale of Rs. 150—5—175—6— 
205-7-240-8-280. In Calcutta Port, they are in the scale of Rs. 200-5-325 and the male 
nurses are in the scale of Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240. The staff nurse in Calcutta 
Port is in the scale of Rs. 320-5-420. Besides these, there is also, at Calcutta, an assistant 
matron (sister-incharge) in the pre-CCC scale of Rs. 420-10-470. In Madras Port, the 
nurses are in the scale of Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240-8-256-EB-8-280 and nursing 
sisters are in the scale of Rs. 210-10-290-15-320. In Visakhapatnam Port, the nurses are 
in the scale of Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240. In Cochin Port, the nurses are in the 
scale of Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240-8-256-EB-8-280 and nursing sisters are in the 
scale of Rs. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380. Nurses (male &. female) in Mormugao 
Port are in the scale of Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240. The scale of nurses in Kandla 
Port is Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240-8-256-EB-8-280, and in Paradeep Port the staff 
nurses are in the scale of Rs. 150—5-17 5-6-205-EB-7-240. 

New pay scales at all ports except Calcutta : 

7*2*60 After discussion on the duties and responsibilities of the various grades 
of nurses at different ports, the Board unanimously decided that they should be fixed in 
the following manner : 

Rs. 


1. All nurses in the existing scales of (i) Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB- 
7-240-8-256-EB-8-280 and (ii) Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 

should be fixed in the new scale of ■ ■ • • ■ 190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380. 

2. All nursing sisters in the existing scale of Rs. 210-10-290-EB-15- 

320 should be fixed in the new scale of .... 250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-415. 

3. All nursing sisters in the existing scale of Rs. 210—10—290—15—320— 

£B_15_380 should be fixed in the new scale of .... 250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-475. 

4. All nurses in the existing scale of Rs. 250-10-290-15-380 should 

be fixed in the new scale of ....... 290-10-300-15-375-20-475. 

New pay scales at Calcutta : 

7-2-61 The Board also decided by majority (labour members dissenting) that 
the new pay scales for nurses at Calcutta Port should be the following : 

1. All nurses in the SPC equivalent of pre-CCC scales of Rs. 200-5-325- 

and Rs. 205-7-240-8-280 (CCC) should be fixed in the new scale of 190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380. 

2. All staff nurses in the SPC equivalent of pre-CCC scale of Rs. 320-5- 

420 should be fixed in the new scale of ..... 290-10-300-15-375-20-475. 

In the case of the present incumbents in the scale at (2), the new scale should be elongated 
by one more increment of Rs. 20, i.e. in their case the new scale should be Rs. 290-10- 
300-15-375-20-495. 


7-2-62 Dissenting, Shri Kulkarni and Shri Chatterjee have urged that there should 
be the following three scales for nurses in Calcutta Port : 


Existing scale 

New scale 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 200-5-325 (pre-CCC) . 

. (a) 190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380 

(b) 250-10-300-15-375-EB-20^f 15 

2. 320-5-T20 (pre-CCC) . 

290-10-300-15-375-20-475 


In the case of the present incumbents in the scale at (2), the new scale should be extended 
by one more increment of Rs. 20, i.e. in their case the new scale should be Rs. 290-10- 
300-15-375-20-495. 


7-2-63 The above proposal of Shri Kulkarni and Shri Chatterjee does not appear 
to be practicable and is also beyond the scope of the Board. If two new scales are to be 
prescribed for the existing one scale, the qualifications, duties, etc. also will have to be laid 
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down, which is not practicable and is beyond the Board’s scope. It may also be mentioned 
that earlier Shri Kulkarni and Shri Chatterjee had agreed to one scale for the existing 
scale of Rs. 200-5-325, but changed their views at a later stage. 

7*2* 64 As regards the assistant matron at Calcutta Port in the SPC equivalent 
of pre-CCC scale of Rs. 420-10-470, the Board unanimously decided that the new 
scale should be Rs. 430-20-550. 


Ratio between various class 111 posts : 

7*2-65 The Committee for Classification and Categorisation of Port Employees 
had observed that it was not too happy with the present proportion between the strength 
of the cadres of upper division clerks and lower division clerks and that instances were 
brought to the notice of the committee, where the number of UDCs in a section was un¬ 
duly low. It bad recommended to the port authorities that they may take early steps to 
examine the position so as to rectify any existing anomalies in that regard. Subsequently 
the ratio between the LDCs and UDCs was revised in some ports. The labour members 
were, however, not satisfied with the present conditions and were keen upon a proper 
fixation of ratio not only between the LDCs and UDCs, but also in the other categories 
of clerical and non-clerical employees. As has been pointed out earlier, Shri Kulkarni 
and Shri Chatterjee ultimately agreed to the fixation of separate pay scales for these posts 
on the understanding that the Board would make a recommendation to the ports for 
fixation of a suitable ratio between them. 

7*2*66 It was not possible for the Board to fix ratios between the various categories 
of employees unless an investigation was made about the requirements of each port and 
in each of their departments. The Board felt that it is a matter, which can very well be 
discussed at the port level and if after making all possible efforts a solution is not found, 
further action can be taken for its settelment. The Board has, therefore, taken the following 
decision : 

(i) Keeping in view the duties and responsibilities of LDCs and UDCs, including 
time-keepers, ratio between the number of these posts should be fixed for 
each port and each department of a port. 

(ii) Such ratio may or may not be the same in all the ports or in different depart¬ 
ments of the same port. 

(iii) The question of fixing ratio between LDCs and UDCs and between UDCs 
and higher posts and also between different categories of skilled, highly skilled, 
technical and other categories, should be discussed at local level and efforts 
should be made to settle it. 

(iv) If no settlement is arrived at, Government may take suitable action. 


(Ill) Cargo Handling Shore Workers : ' 

Categories of shore workers : 

7*2*67 The cargo handling shore workers in the various ports usually consist 
of gangs of shore mazdoors and their leaders. They are generally known as ‘shore workers’, 
but at the port of Visakbapatnam, the shore workers handling general cargo are known 
as ‘shore handling labour’ and those handling iron ore, etc. are known as ‘ore handling 
labour’. These workers at Kandla Port are known as ‘retained shore workers’. 

7*2*68 The nomenclature of gang leaders is not the same at different ports. They 
are morpias in Bombav Port, sirdars in Calcutta Port, maistries in Madras and Cochin 
ports, muccadams in Mormugao and Kandla ports and junior and senior maistries in 
Visakhapatnam Port. 

7*2*69 The cargo handling shore workers consist of ‘A’, ‘B’ &. ‘C’ categories. 
‘A’ category workmen are entitled to all the benefits of service conditions applicable to 
permanent employees of the ports. The ‘B’ category workmen are like semi-permanent 
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employees. The ‘C’ category workers are casuals. The strength of A, B & C category 
shore workers, as on 31st December 1968, at the various ports was as shown below : 


Port 




A 

Category 

B 

C 

Total 

Bombay . . . 




3700 

1957 

283 

5940 

Calcutta ..... 



. 

6522 

1368 

Nil 

7890 

Madras . • . 




1530 

116 

397 

2043 

Visakhapatnam .... 



• 

1528 

187 

299 

2014 

Cochin ..... 



. 

357 

537 

353 

1247 

Mormugao . 




. , 

. . 

, , 

253 

Kandla ..... 




27 

46 

. . 

73 


Wages of shore mazdoors : 

7 • 2 * 70 According to Government resolution (No. 23 PLA (87)/SP dated 20th 
July 1958), the wage rate of a shore worker—whether he belongs to A, B or C category— 
is the same. 

7*2*71 ‘A’ category shore mazdoors in Bombay Port are at present in the SPC 
equivalent of pre-CCC scale of Rs. 77'50-1-86-50-2-92-50. In Madras Port too (from 
1st June 1969) the scale of ‘A’ category shore mazdoors is the same as in Bombay Port. 
At other ports they are in the scale of Rs. 70-1-85-2-89. For the purpose of wage calcu¬ 
lations, B & C category shore mazdoors are considered to be on the minimum of the 
scale, viz. Rs. 11'50 p.m. at Bombay and Madras ports and Rs. 70 p.m. at other ports. 
The conditions of their service (other than wages) were enquired into by Shri Salim 
Merchant Court of Enquiry (March 1966—August 1967). The recommendations of this 
court giving additional concessions to ‘B’ and ‘C’ category workers at major ports, have 
been accepted by Government (Resolution No. 23 PLA (59)/67 dated 8th September 
1967). The ‘A’ &. ‘B’ category workers, who report for duty but cannot be provided with 
work, are paid attendance allowance (generally known as attendance money). It differs 
from port to port in respect of ‘A’ category workers, but it is Rs. 1 • 75f for ‘B’ category 
workers at all ports. 

7-2-72 The monthly emoluments of ‘A’ category shore mazdoors at various ports, 
calculated on the basis of the minimum and maximum of their pay scales and the amount 
of dearness allowance, interim relief, compensatory allowance and house rent allowance, 
to which they are entitled, are the following : 


Port 


Minimum 

Maximum 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay ...... 


183-05 

199 -55 

Calcutta ...... 


175-30 

195-70 

Madras ...... 


183-05 

199-55 

Mormugao ...... 


167-80 

189-30 

Visakhapatnam ..... 


160-30 

179-30 

Cochin ...... 


160-30 

179-30 

Kandla ...... 


152-80 

171-80 


The difference in the monthly emoluments is partly due to the difference in basic wage 
between Bombay Port and other ports and partly due to the varying rates of city compen¬ 
satory allowance and house rent allowance. The shore workers are employed, by and large, 
- on piece-rate basis. Although their monthly total emoluments are not to fall short of the 
amount to which the shore workers are entitled according to their pay scales, their actual 
earnings are calculated on the basis of daily rates of wages. The method of calculating 
daily rate differs from port to port. 

Weekly 'off payment : 

7-2-73 There is at present a practice of making extra payment for weekly off to 
the shore workers at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. It is paid at the minimum 
rate of Rs. 6-24 per day at Bombay Port (consisting of Rs. 3-06 as daily time-rate wage, 

*Shore workers arc not classified as A, B &.C categories as yet. 

("Paragraph 5(1) of Government Resolution No, 23 PLA(59)/67 dated 8-9-1967. 
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Rs. 2'73 as dearness allowance and Re. 0-45 interim relief). At Madras Port also the mini¬ 
mum rate of weekly off is Rs. 6-24 per day, as, from 1st June 1969, the ‘A’ category shore 
worker in Madras Port has been brought on par with his counterpart at Bombay Port. 
At Calcutta Port, the present extra payment for weekly off is Rs. 2 • 40 per day. 

7*2*74 The pay scale of shore workers is used, in some ports, only for certain 
notional purposes, such as for the calculation of dearness allowance, city compensatory 
allowance, house rent allowance, and leave salary. The increment of the scale is added 
to piece-rate earnings of the ‘A’ category workers, as a differentia). 

Qang leaders : 

7*2*75 Rates of wages of gang leaders also differ at present from port to port. 
The morpias of ‘A’ category in Bombay Port are in the scale of Rs. 100-50-3-112-50. 
In Calcutta Port, sirdars are paid Rs. 20 p.m. as sirdari allowance over and above the wages 
of a shore worker. At Madras Port, ‘A’ category maistries are paid 30 paise p.d. more 
than a shore worker. But ‘B’ and ‘C’ category maistries are paid only 25 paise per day 
more than the shore mazdoors. (It has been agreed that the pay scale of maistries in 
Madras Port ftom 1st June, 1969 should be Rs. 100-50-3-112-50). At Visakhapatnam 
Port, the difference between the daily wages of shore workers and junior maistries is Re. 1 
per day and senior maistries Rs. 2 per day. At Cochin Port, the difference between the 
wages of maistries and mazdoors is 32 paise p.d. The muccadams at Mormugao Port are 
on a scale of Rs. 80-110 p.m. The muccadams at Kandla Port get 25 paise p.d. more than 
the daily wage of a shore worker. 

Other shore workers : 

7*2*76 Besides the shore gang workers and their leaders, baroots (stackers), special 
morpias and cart &. wagon unloadeis are employed in Bombay Port. The coal trimmers, 
trimming mates and trimming sirdars are employed in Calcutta Port. The baroots do 
sorting and stacking of import cargo of certain description and are on tne scale of Rs. 
100*50—3—112 • 50. The special morpias supervise the cargo handng and are on the scale 
of Rs. 110-3-131. It is a category which is being wasted and vacancies are not being tilled. 
The workers, who unload export cargo from vehicles by bead-loadirg and do the stacking 
are differentiated at Bombay Port from the rest of the cargo handling workers 
as cart and wagon unloaders. They are at present on the pay scale of Rs. 117-3-132. The 
coal trimmers in Calcutta in the existing pay scale of Rs. 70-1-85-EB-2-89 perform the 
duties of carrying coal and ash and trimming coal in the bunkers and do other unskilled 
work. The trimming rates in the existing scale of Rs. 75-1-85-2-95 exercise supervision 
over the work of porters in a tiimming gang as the next man to the sirdar. They also at¬ 
tend to the booking of gangs, safe custody of trimming lamps and watch the safety of coal 
trimmers. The trimming sirdars who exercise supervision over the work of the trimming 
mates and porters under them are also responsible for the security of gear used by the 
gang, etc. They are in the scale of Rs. 95-3-110. 

Proposed pay scales : 

7-2*77 The question of devising future pay scales for the cargo handling shore 
workers was discussed in detail by the Board in the light of the scales already devised for 
class Ill & class IV employees of the port authorities. The Board felt that it was desirable 
to bring about uniformity in the pay scales of these employees at the various ports. It 
was of the view that the existing practice of paying extia amount to the shore workers 
for the weekly off at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras ports should continue and that taking 
into account the higher rate of wages for shore workers under Board’s recommendations, 
this amount should be raised in the case of Calcutta Port. 

7*2*78 Although the gang leaders are paid at different rates at present, the nature 
of their work is more or less the same at all the ports and, therefore, a uniform pay scale 
has been prescribed for them. 

7*2-79 The new pay scale for the cart and wagon unloaders in Bombay Port is 
being proposed by us in view of their existing pay scales, as also the nature of their duties. 

7-2*80 The labour members wanted that the B &. C categories of shore workers 
should also be fixed in the same scale as A category. The employer members did not 
agree and expressed the view that these workers should be paid on the basis of the minimum 
ot the scale devised for ‘A’ category. The Chairman and independent members agreed 
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with them but they were of the view that the present incumbents in Bombay and Madras 
ports would have to be paid on the basis of a higher minimum because at present they 
are being paid on the basis of minimum basic pay of Rs. 77*50 and not Rs. 70 p.m. as at 
other ports and together with the fitment money the new basic pay for these workers 
at Bombay and Madras ports would have to be higher than at the other ports. 

7*2*81 In the light of what has been stated above, the Board took the following 
decisions : 

(1) The scale of lowest ‘A’ category worker should be Rs. 104-2-116-3-131-EB- 

3-140 (unanimous). 

(2) The wifges of ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories of shore workers should be calculated 
on the basis of the minimum of the new scale for ‘A’ category (i.e., Rs. 104 
p.m.). Dissenting, the labour members wanted that they should be put 
in the same scale as ‘A’ category, subject to the modification by Chairman 
and independent members that the present incumbents in Bombay and Madras 
Ports should be paid on the basis of Rs. 110 p.m. 

(3) The exiting practice of calculating daily wages and payments for weekly off 

in the various ports should continue. The payment of each weekly off at Cal¬ 
cutta Port should be Rs. 3 * 44 instead of existing payment of Rs. 2-40 as laid 
down in paragraph 16 of the Revised Incentive Piece-rate Scheme, 1964, for 
Calcutta Port, (unanimous) 

(4) The new scale should be used only for the purposes for which the present 

scale is being used. 

(i) Baroots ( stackers ) &l gang leaders : 

Baroots (stackers) in Bombay and gang leaders, i.e. morpias in Bombay, maistries 
in Madras and Cochin, sirdars in Calcutta, muccadams in Mormugao and Kandla and 
junior and senior maistries in Visakhapatnam should be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 125-3- 
134-4-170. 

Allowances, such as sirdari allowance or similar allowances, if any, paid to these 
categories of workers-should be discontinued on the introduction of the new scale. 

In the case of present senior maistries in Visakhapatnam, the scale should be elonga¬ 
ted by one increment of Rs. 5 and hence the scale in their case should be in the new scale 
of Rs. 125-3-134-4-170-5-175. 

(ii) Cart wagon unloaders in Bombay Port : 

Cart and wagon unloaders in Bombay Port should be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 
146-4-170-5-185. 

(iii) Special morpias in Bombay Port : 

Special morpias in Bombay Port should be fixeed in the new scale of Rs. 150-4- 
170-5-190. 

(iv) Coal trimmer si trimming mates and sirdars at Calcutta Port : 

The coal trimmers, trimming mates and trimming sirdars in Calcutta Port should 
be fixed in the following scales : 


Category 

Existing Scale 

New scale 

Coal trimmers 

. 70-1-85-EB-2-89 

104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140. 

Trimming mates . 

. 75-1-85-EB-2-95 

110-2.50-120-3-135-EB-3-147. 

Trimming sirdars . 

. 95-3-110 

125-3-134-4-170. 


B. Employees of Dock Labour Boards &. their Administrative Bodies 
Categories of employees : 

7*2*82 On an examination of the list of categories of employees of the dock labour 
boards and their administrative bodies, it was found that they were of three types. The 
22—4 L. E./69 
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employees of first category are those whose designations and pay scales are broadly iden¬ 
tical with the port employees. The second category is of employees whose designations 
are the same as of the port employees, but their pay scales differ. For example, an upper 
division clerk in Madras Dock Labour Board is in the existing scale of Rs. 150-5-175- 
6-205-EB-7—240 as against the existing scale of Rs. 130-5-160-8-256-8-280-10-300 
for this post in the ports. The third category is of employees whose designations as well 
as the pay scales are different from the port employees. 

New pay scales 

7*2*83 So far as the first category of employees is concerned, there was no diffi¬ 
culty in devising the new pay scales for them. It was unanimously agreed that the new pay 
scales for such categories of employees should be the same as have been recommended 
by the Board for similar categories of port employees. 

7*2*84 The Board specifically considered the existing pay scales of second and 
third categories of employees mentioned above and those of similar categories in the ports 
and elsewhere and unanimously fixed new pay scales for the categories of employees for 
which there is no corresponding category of employees of the port authorities. 

7*2*85 The Board’s unanimous decisions in respect of the employees of dock 
labour boards and their administrative bodies are as under :— 

(i) The new pay scales of the employees of the dock labour boards and their 
administrative bodies should be the same as recommended by the Board for 
similar categories of employees of the port authorities. 

(ii) The new pay scales for the categories of employees for which there is no corres¬ 
ponding category of employees of the port authorities should be the follow¬ 
ing :— 


Bombay Port 


Category 

Existing scale 

New scale 

1. Sr. Assistants 

2. Superintendents 

3. Accountants . 

4. Jr. Assistants . ."I 

5. Labour Inspectors ■/ 

6. Quarter Inspectors . 

7. Cashiers (Assistant) 

8. Distribution Peons . 

9. Binders . 

260-15-440-20-480-plus 1 

80 as dearness pay. 1 

435-20-575 f 

475-20-575 J 

•315-15-375-20-435 

270-15-420 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-l 5-380 
80-1-85-2-95-EB-3-110 
70-1-80-EB-1-85 

Rs. 

475-25-650 

310-15-370-20-450-EB-20-550 

310-15-370-20-510 

250-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB-20-475 

115-3-136-4-140-EB-4-160 

110-2 -50-120-3-135-EB-3-147 

There is one quarter inspector in the personal scale of Rs. 315-15-375-20-435; he 
will get personal scale of Rs. 310-15-370-20-450-EB-20-550. 


Calcutta Port 


Category 

Existing scale 

New scale 

1. Assistant Labour In¬ 
spectors. 

2. Stenographers 

3. X-Ray Technicians . 

4. Laboratory Techni¬ 
cians. 

5. Sardar Sweepers 

6. Senior Compounders 
(in charge medical sto¬ 
res &. dispensary). 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 

270-15-420 

180-5-230 

110-3-140-6-200 

75-1-85-EB-2-91 

205-5-325 

250-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB-20-475 

310-15-370-20-490-20-510 

214-8-270-10-320 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7-281 

104-2-116-3-131 -EB-3-140 

250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-475. 


In case of Labour Inspectors, who are in the existing scale of Rs 350-15-380-20-460, the 
Wage Board has been informed that the Calcutta Dock Labour Board has recommended to 
Government that they may be fixed in Class II, that is, they should be Class II Officers. In 
view of this, the Board does not recommend any new scale for them. Government may take 
appropriate action on the recommendations of the Dock Labour Board. 
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Madras Port 



Category 


Existing scale 

New scale 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1 . 

U.D.Cs. 

• 

150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 

170-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12- 

366. 

2. 

Auxilliary Nurses . 

110-3-131-4-143-EB-4-155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225. 

3. 

Watermen 


55-1-60 

100-2-120-EB-2-130. 

There should be standard scales for same type of nurses. Madras Dock Labour Board should 
examine whether the scale of auxilliary nurses should be the same as for similar category of 
nurses in the port. If not, the scale suggested by the Board should be introduced. 


Category 


Existing scale 

New scale 




Visakhapatnam 

Port 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Labour Officers 
sting scheme). 

(li- 

350-25-550 

390-20-450-25-625 

2. 

Jr. Welfare Officers 

275-10-325-EB-15-A75 

310-15-370-20-450-EB-25-550 

3. 

Staff Nurses . 


150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 

190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380 




Cochin Port 


1 . 

Asstt. Accounts Offi- 

350-20-450-25-570 

390-20—150-25-650 


cers. 




2. 

Section Officers 


300-15-435 

340-15-370-20-530 

3. 

Personal Asstt. 
Dy. Chairman. 

to 

300-15-435 

340-15-370-20-530 

4. 

5. 

Daftaries 

Attenders 

• 

80-2-90-3-105 \ 
75-2-85-3-100/ 

104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140 




Mormugao Port 

1. 

Male Nurses . 

• 

150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 

190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380 


C. Dock Workers 


Categories of dock workers : 

7-2-86 In connection with the pay scales of dock workers, we shall deal with (i) 
registered workers, (ii) listed workers, and (iii) listed or unlisted workers, such as workers 
of Food Corporation of India, or e/coal/sulphur/cement/iron and scrap iron and other 
bulk cargo handling workers. We shall also deal with the various categories of clerical 
and supervisory staff, bargemen, licensed measures’ workers, coal workers, tea-chest 
handling workers in Calcutta Port and a large number of other workers classified by us 
as miscellaneous dock workers. A provision has also been made in respect of employees 
temporarily posted in the docks. 

Special features of dock workers’ wages : 

7-2-87 We have dealt with the development of wages of various categories of dock 
workers in section (ii) of Chapter IV. An important feature of dock workers’ wage rates 
is that hitherto they were not negotiated on an All-India level, but settled on a port to port 
basis between the concerned trade unions, employers and dock labour boards. Not only 
are the wages of dock workers not standardised in all the ports, there are also differences 
in the same port. Unlike those of the port workers, there was no practice of splitting up 
the wages of dock workers into basic wage, dearness allowance, compensatory allowance 
and house rent allowance. The wages of the dock workers are at present divided into basic 
wage and dearness allowance and in some cases they are paid consolidated wages, except 
for the additional dearness allowance initiated in their case for the first time by the Board 
through its interim relief recommendations. In a few cases only there are running scales. 
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Principles underlying proposed pay scales for dock workers : 

7-2-88 Before setting out our recommendations on the pay scales of the various 
categories of dock workers, we may explain the principles by which we have been guided 
in evolving these pay scales. 

7-2-89 The minimum wage devised by us is equally applicable to all the dock 
workers not only in its totality but also its components, namely, basic; D.A.; C.A.; 
and H.R.A. The minimum basic pay at all the ports being Rs. 100 p.m., the lowest paid 
unskilled dock worker has been brought on the lowest pay scale of Rs. 100-2-130. In 
devising the other pay scales, we have kept in view the pay scales that have been evolved 
by us for the port employees. In doing so, we have compared the nature of work and duties 
of each category of the dock workers with similar categories of port employees, wherever 
possible, and also kept in view their existing emoluments. 

7-2-90 While evolving the pay scales for dock workers we came across certain 
important categories of workers for whom the pay scales were already in existence at 
some ports. They had come into existence as a result of negotiated settlements between 
the parties concerned. In Bombay, for example, there are pay scales for permanently 
employed categories like foremen, supervisors, chargemen, dock clerks, tally clerks, 
sorters, etc. In Mormugao too there are pay scales for similar and other categories of 
workers. These pay scales have been kept in view as a pattern and as one of the several 
factors taken into account by us in the formulation of our proposals on the pay scales. 

7*2-91 In the case of categories of workers for which there were no existing scales 
of pay, and there were many such categories, we took their total emoluments into consi¬ 
deration and devised suitable pay scales, so that, along with D.A., C.A. & H.R.A. recom¬ 
mended by the Board, the pay packet of these dock workers is not less than that of 
the similar categories of port workers, in terms of our recommendations. 

7-2-92 An important section of dock workers consists of employees who handle 
cargo on board the ship. They are registered dock workers employed by the stevedores. 
In fixing their pay scales, which we have proposed for their counter-parts on the shore- 
side, viz-, the cargo handling shore workers of the port authorities. Besides this, we also 
took into account the existing differentials between similar categories of dock workers 
and shore workers. For various reasons, including the nature and place of work, these 
dock workers have been getting higher wages than the shore workers. In view of this 
background, the Board also decided unanimously that even in future a suitable differential 
between the wages of the cargo handling workers on shore and those on board the ship 
should be maintained, and with this end in view, we have evolved the new pay scales. 

Technical staff of Food Corporation of India : 

7-2-93 The Food Corporation of India not only have the categories of workers 
handling foodgrains, which have been mentioned as listed or unlisted workers and for 
whom pay scales have been fixed, but they also have technical staff permanently posted 
in the docks of Bombay and other ports. They are, for example, foremen, shift-supervi- 
sors/chargemen, section officers, technicians, mechanics, welders, wiremen, batterymen, 
drivers, carpenters, fitters, painters, tinsmith, cyclone attendants, greasers, cleaners, 
etc. These employees originally belonged to the port authorities before they were taken 
over by the Regional Director of Food and subsequently by the Food Corporation of 
India. Their existing pay scales were, therefore, the same as of the port employees. Conse¬ 
quently their new pay scales were devised in the same manner as the corresponding scales 
of the similar categories of port employees. 

Miscellaneous categories of dock workers ; 

7-2-94 A good number of workers of various categories are employed in the docks 
by employers other than port authorities and Food Corporation of India. They are, for 
example, stitchers, markers, gearmen, caulkers, carpenters/coopers, peons, watchmen, 
gunnymen, hatch-cleaners and cleaning gang workers and their tindels and maistries. 
The list is quite long. Some of these workers, particularly peons and watchmen,' are em¬ 
ployed permanently by some agencies, who are contractors to various shipping lines and 
supply these workers as and when required for work in the port. These workers are, 
however, mostly daily-rated and are paid as and when they are engaged. They do not get 
all the benefits admissible to employees of port authorities, dock labour boards, Food 
Corporation of India, etc. 

7-2-95 The Board has classified such workers as miscellaneous categories of workers 
and prescribed suitable pay scales for them. 
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Various categories of workers employed by private companies : 

7’2*96 Certain companies employ various categories of workers such as Palawalas, 
Palawalis, Shivnars, Peons, Watchmen, etc. The Board has fixed pay scales for all the 
categories of these workers, but it may be pointed out here that in respect of employees 
like peons, watchmen, head clerks, etc., of these companies, employer members have 
said that they are not dock workers. 

Mechanical ore handling plant workers—Mormugao Port : 

7*2* 97 The mechanical ore handling plant at birth Nos. 6 and 7 of Mormugao 
Harbour belonging to M/s. Chowgule & Co., discharges mechanically iron ore arriving 
by barges. It is also used for stockpiling the ore received in wagons. It stockpiles the ore 
and when there is a ship for loading, it mechanically loads ore into the ship from barges 
as well as from the stockpiles. The staff employed on the plant are, operation staff, re- 
pairs and maintenance staff, traffic staff, time clerks, watch and ward and labour. To men¬ 
tion a few of the categories of employees, they ate operators, foremen, supervisors, tech¬ 
nicians, fitters, turners, welders, tally clerks, stenographers and clerks, cleaners, watch¬ 
men, male and female labour, office boys, peons, etc. 

7 - 2*98 In fixing new pay scales for the various categories of employees working 
in connection with the mechanical ore handling plant, we have kept in view (i) the exist¬ 
ing basic pay and allowances of these employees, (ii) the pay scales that we have devised 
for port employees of Mormugao Port involving similar degree of skill and responsibility, 
and (iii) the pay scales of the workers employed on iron ore handling plant at Visakha- 
patnam Port. We have fixed new scales of pay against the existing 4 standard pay scales 
and also for certain specific categories of employees. 

7 • 2 • 99 About clerks we felt that those who are connected with the working of the 
plant will come within the purview of the Board, provided they are working in the port. 
In that case their pay scales should be the same as we have recommended for clerical 
employees of Mormugao Port authorities doing similar work and discharging more or 
less the same duties. 

Employees of clearing &. forwarding agents : 

7-2-100 The Board has decided, by majority (employer members dissenting) 
that it is desirable to apply its recommendations to the empolyees of clearing and for¬ 
warding agents or custom house agents at all ports, who work in the port and dock areas 
in connection with loading and unloading, movement or storage of cargo, etc. 

7-2-101 The Board did not, however, have evidence, except in respect of Bombay, 
about the wages and service conditions of the various categories of employees of clearing 
and forwarding agents. We understand that the nature of duties of these employees vary 
at each port, which also depends upon the volume of work assigned to each employee. 
Some consignees themselves do the work of clearing and forwarding with the help of 
their staff and do not engage clearing and forwarding agents. 

7-2-102 We have also learnt that the wages of the categories of the employees of 
clearing and forwarding agents in Bombay and Madras Ports were subject of adjudica¬ 
tion and subsequently, in so far as these employees are concerned, there was an agreement 
between the parties and the service conditions of these employees have been settled on a 
long term basis. 

7 • 2 • 103 In view of these circumstances, the Board has taken no decision about the 
wage structure of the employees of clearing and forwarding agents. 


Employees temporarily posted in port areas : 

7*2 -104 In the course of Board’s hearings and deliberations, the Board found that 
various categories of staff belonging to Food Corporation of India, Neyveli Lignite Cor¬ 
poration, Madras, and other organisations are temporarily posted in the port areas. These 
employees are transferable. In order that there may not be a feeling of dissatisfaction 
on account of unequal wages, the Board felt that during the period of their posting in the 
port area, these employees should get at least the wages which have been recommended 
by the Board for similar categories of employees working along w T ith them in the port 
area. The Board has, therefore, made a recommendation in this respect. 
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Extend pay scales : 

7'2’105 The Board has devised uniform pay scales, as far as possible, for the same 
category of dock workers in all the ports on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
Due to their higher existing wages, however, it was found, in case of certain categories of 
dock workers, particularly in Calcutta Port, that on application of the fitment clause 
for the purpose of fixing their wage in the new scale, their pay would exceed the maximum 
of the scale devised by the Board. Moreover, they were not likely to be benefited by the 
wage increase to the extent recommended by the Board. The alternative to devise another 
scale in such circumstances was not justifiable as it would have exceeded the uniform 
pay structure evolved for all the ports. We have, therefore, decided that in such cases for 
the present incumbents the proposed pay scale should be extended (or elongated) by 
adding one or more increments as may be necessary in the circumstances of each case. 

Pay scales dissented by labour : 

7 • 2 • 106 The pay scales for a few categories of dock workers were not acceptable 
to the labour members, because they wanted higher scales for such categories than what 
have been decided by the majority. In such cases the pay scales, which the labour members 
considered suitable, have also been mentioned along with those recommended by the 
majority. 

7 • 2 • 107 We may make a special mention here about the proposals made by the 
labour members regarding the future wage structure for sirdars, mates, khamalis, winch- 
drivers and rollias, who are monthly rated and registered pool workers under Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board. The wagess of these workers underwent a change due to an award 
of the Central Government Industrial Tribunal during the Board’s session and the existing 
wages of these employees are higher than the wages of similar categories of employees 
elsewhere. The labour members had initially accepted the scales devised by the Board, 
but at a later stage, they revised their views and accepted the Board’s scales for future 
entrants only. They were not satisfied with the extended scales suggested by the majority 
of the members in respect of these categories of present employees. They wanted that the 
new scales should be so extended that the present employees could at least get an in¬ 
crease of the fitment money appropriate to their scale, over and above their present 
wages, and also have the chance of earning increments for a few years more. The ma¬ 
jority was, however, of the view that the pay scales proposed by the Board for these 
categories with a proviso for the extension in case of existing employees were in order, 
particularly as, according to the Board’s recommendations, the workers would be free 
to opt for their present emoluments (including interim relief). The option can be for 
the existing or the revised pay structure as a whole. It would appear from labour members’ 
proposals that they not only want a basic wage which would include interim relief but 
also the D.A., C.A. and H.R.A. at rates proposed by the Board. This was, for obvious 
reasons, not acceptable to the other members of the Board as it would create a wide dis¬ 
parity in wages between Calcutta and other ports for similar categories of workers. 

Pay scales for the dock workers : 

7*2*108 In the light of the above discussions, the pay scales for the various cate¬ 
gories of dock workers (mentioned below) were decided : 

1. Registered Workers 

The Board has unanimously decided the under-mentioned scales of pay except 
for existing Sirdars, Mates, Khamalis, Winchdrivers, Rollias and Sirdar Supervisors at 
Calcutta Port, in whose case the labour members have dissented and have suggested rates 
of wages mentioned later : 


Category 


Port 


New scale of pay 





Rs. 

1. Stevedore-gang workers (Sr. 

workers/Maz- ” 

1 

•N 

110-2-50-120-3-147 

doors/Rollias/Khamalis) 

i 

1--A11 Ports 


In the case of existing khamalis 

2. Signallers 

• • • J 


t 

at Calcutta, the scale should 
be extended by three incre¬ 
ments of Rs. 3 each and it 

3. Stitchers (working in holds) 

* 

Visakhapatnam 

J 

would be Rs. 110-2-50-120- 
3-147-3-156. 
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Category 


Port 


New scale of pay 


Rs. 


4. Sticher maistries (working in holds) . 

5. Leaders of the gangs (tindels/maistries/sir- 

dars). 

6. Junior and senior leading mazdoors 


7. Khalasis 

8. Riggers* 

9. Winchdrivers 

10. Mates . 

11. Rigger s / M ai str ie s /1 ind e 1 s |. 


Visakhapatnam 
All Ports 


Visakhapatnam 


135-4-163-5-178 

(1) Existing sirdars at Calcutta 
to be fixed in the scale 
extended by 4 increments of 
Rs. 5 i.e. in their case the 
scales should be Rs. 135—4— 
163-5-198. 

(2) The categories of Jr. and 
Sr. leading mazdoors at Visa¬ 
khapatnam are to be abo¬ 
lished. The scale prescribed 
for leaders of gangs should 
be applicable to the existing 
employees only. 


Bombay 

Calcutta, Madras,' 
Visakhapatnam and 
Cochin. 

AH Ports 
Calcutta 


118-3-136-4-160 

115-3-136-4-160 


Calcutta and Madras 125-3-134-4-170 

Labour members dissented 
and suggested scales of Rs. 
135-4-163-5-178. 


*Registered or unregistered, 
f Registered/I isted/unli sted. 

(a) The recommendations in respect of Calcutta Port should come into operation 

simultaneously with the introduction of piece-rate schemes, viz. (i) Incentive 
Scheme for Dock Workers, registered under the Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Scheme, 1956 and (ii) Incentive Scheme for Salt Workers 
of the Port of Calcutta. 

(b) Present practice of determining daily wages and weekly off wages, etc. should 

continue. 

(c) There should be no change in piece-rate schemes till revised by mutual agree¬ 

ment or by competent authority. Government should take early steps for review 
of extension of piece-rate schemes in the various ports. 

The labour members’ demand for new wage structure for sirdars, mates, khamaiis, 
winchdrivers and rollias—monthly rated and registered pool workers—under Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board :— 


Category 

Present 

basic 

pay 

I.R. 

New 

basic 

pay 

D.A. at 

CPI 

No. 215 H.R.A. 

C.C.A. 

Total 

1. Sirdaras 

. 247-50 

11-80 

259-30 

146-00 

41-49 

25-93 

472-72 

2. Mates . 

. 187-50 

11-80 

199-30 

122-00 

31-89 

19-93 

373-12 

3. Khamaiis and winchdrivers 

. 172-50 

11-80 

184-30 

122-00 

29-49 

18-43 

354-22 

4. Rollias . 

. 144-30 

11-80 

156-10 

98-00 

24-98 

15-61 

294-69 

5. Sirdar Supervisors 

. 286-00 

11-80 

297-80 

98-00 

47-65 

29-78 

473-23 


Notes : 

1. The above categories of workers should be granted appropriate increases in their respective rates 
of dearness allowance on the ba is cf the scheme recommended by the majority of the Wage Board for 
every point of increase in the cost cf living beyond CPI No. 215. 

2. In order to ascertain the revised daily rate of basic wage, C.A. and H.R.A. applicable to the regis¬ 
tered pool workers corresponding to the above categories, the total quantum of basic pay, H.R.A. and 
C.A. payable to the concerned monthly workers, as stated above, should be divided by 26. In addition, 
the pool workers should be paid D.A. for the whole month as per present practice. 
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3. The benefits of increased emoluments after fitment should be given effect to from the same day 
the recommendations of the Wage Board will come into force in respect of other categories. 

4- Whenever a worker from the lower category is employed to work in the higher category, he should 
be given the same wages ana allowance as would be admissible to the higher category, on the ba is of the above 
revised wage structure. 

5. The extra wages paid to the above mentioned categories of registered stevedore workers on mon¬ 
thly register as well as in the pool, for night shift work, should continue to be paid and the same should 
be appropriately increased in view of the revised wage structure. 

6. Rates of minimum guaranteed wages payable to pool workers should be revised on the basis of 
the above revised wage structure and the pool workers of the concerned category should not get less quan¬ 
tum of wages and allowances than their counterpart on the monthly register. 

7. When monthly workers belonging to the above categories work beyond normal shift/shifts 
they should be paid additional total wages on overtime basis. The same should apply to the registered pool 
workers also. 


2. Registered and Listed Workers 

(unanimous recommendation except some dissenting notes) 


Chipping and Painting Workers 


Category 

Port 

New Scale of pay 



Rs. 

1. Inboard and boiler workers 

. Bombay 

104-2-116-3-140 

2. ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ and ‘D/L’ workers 

. Calcutta 

104-2-116-3-140 

3. Workers doing general work . 

. Madras 

104-2-116-3-140 

4. Mast, funnel, and derrick workers . 

5. Higher categories of workers . 

Bombay A 
. Madras J 

110-2-50-120-3-147 

6. Tindels/sirdars .... 

. Calcutta, Bombay & 
Madras. 

135-4-147-4-163-5-178 


3. Listed Workers 

(unanimous recommendation subject to notes under the proposed scales ) 

(i) Salt & bulk workers at Calcutta Port 

Rs. 

1. Sirdar-supervisors ........ 135-4-163-5-178 


The scale should be extended by 
four increments of Rs. 5 each 
in respect of the existing wor¬ 
kers i.e. the scale of pay in their 
case would be Rs. 135—4—163— 


5-198. 


2. Slicemen 

3. Winchmen/Winchdrivers 

4. Chappadars . 


5. Baggers (in holds) 

6. Chamachiyas 

7. Stitchers (in holds) 


.' 115-3-136-4-160 
. The scale should be extended 
by two increments each of 
Rs. 4 in respect of the existing 
chappadars, i.e. the scale in 
► their case should be Rs. 115—3— 
136-4-168. 

Labour contention : Pay scale of 
slicemen and chappadars 
should be same and it should 
J be Rs. 125-3-134-4-170. 

Rs. 110-2.50-120-3-147 
. I Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose dis- 
V sented ar;d suggested a scale 
. j of Fs 115-3-136-4-160 fot 
J stitchers (in holds). 


(ii) Coal workers at Bombay Port 

1. Workers .... 

2. Morpias .... 

3. Winchdrivers 

4. Panki ..... 


Rs. 

104-2-116-3-140 

125-3-134-4-170 

115-3-136-4-160 

100-2-130 
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4. Listed and Unlisted Workers 

(unanimous recommendations except some dissenting notes) 

(i) Foodgrain workers {Food Corporation of India) 

(a) Listed or Unlisted 


Category 


Port 


Now Scales 


Rs. 


1. Loading 1 and filling muccadams 

2. Macnine and tank sweepers’ muccadams . 

3. Head maistiies . 

4. Shed foremen ..... 

5. Tindels/maisixies/gunnymen tindels/busta- 
band findels. 


6. Loaders (Head loaders) 


7. Fillers/bagger^/stitchers/loaders/bustaband 
workers [baggers and stitchers/mazdoors/ 
gunnymen (loaders or unloaders of gunny 
bales]—All these categories either piece 
rated or time-rated or daily-rated. 

8. Sweeping gang mazdoors, palawalas, pala- 
walis. 

Daily-rated mazdoors/Doclc mazdoors 
Silo mazdoors ..... 
9- Sweeping gang tindels/maistries 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Madras . 
Kand’a . 


■1 


150-4-170-5-190 


•J 


Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madra., Visakha- 
pjtnam & Coe!tin. 


Bombay, Madras, 
VisakUapatnam, Co¬ 
chin & Kandla. 


All Ports 


All Ports . . 'j 

Bombay & Madras ^ 
Calcutta . . J 

Madras, Visakha- 
patnam &. Cochin. 


125-3-134-4-170 
Dr. (Mrs.; Maitreyec Bose dis¬ 
sented in respect of gunny¬ 
men findels in Calcutta and 
suggested scale of Rs. 135—4— 
163-5-178. 

115-3-136-4-160 


104—2—116—3—140 
Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyec Bose dis¬ 
solved in respect of gunnymen 
at O'catra and suggested scale 
of Rs. 115-3-136-4-160 


100-2-130 

110-2-50—120-3-147 


(b) Technical staff of Food Corporation of India 
( unanimous) 


Category 

Existing Scale 

New Scale 


Rs. 

R.s. 

1. Foremen .... 

425-25-575 

475-25-650 

2. Shift Supervisors/Chargemen 

250-10-290-15-380 

290-10-300.15-375-20-475 

3. Section Officers 

180-10-290-15-380 

220—10—300—15—375—20—475 

Graduate Engineers to start o 

R . 240. 

4. Assistant supervisors 

168-8-2 56-8-280-10-300 

206-8-270-J 0-330-12-366 

5. Head Electricians . 

175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

214-8-2 70-10-330-12-354 

6. Head Mechanics . 

175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

214-8-270-10-330-12-354 

7. Head Welders . ' - 

175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

214-8-270-10-330-12-354 

8. Draftsmen .... 

150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

190-3-270-10-320 

9. Driver Mechanics 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 

170-5-190-8-270-10-290 

10. Wiremen, Gr. I 

125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

11. Batterymen .... 

125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

12. Electricians .... 

125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

13. Turners .... 

110-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

14. Carpenters .... 

110-3-131-4-155 

1 50-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

15. Fitters ... 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

16. Painters 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

17. Tinsmiths 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

18. Mechanics .... 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

19. Cyclone Attendants 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225 

20. Wiremen, Gr. II 

110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225 

21. Assistant Welders 

85-2-95-3-131 

115-3-136-4-160 

22. Greasers .... 

85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-160 

23. Cleaners 

75-1-85-2-95 

110-2-50-120-3-147 


23—4 L & E/69 
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(ii) Iron and steel/ore /coal / sulphur / cement/cement clinkers I sugar I scrap iron/drum or 
other hulk cargo handled on shorejdrums in docks/loading of ships in docks from 
dumps in docks—listed or unlisted workers (unanimous) 


Category 


Port 


New Scales 


1. Maistries/tindels/sirdats 

2. Serangs 


3. Winchmen/Winchdrivers 
4- Mazdoors 

5. Carpenters . 

6. Markers (for steei cargo) 

7. Ore sample mazdoors (boys) 

8. Carpenter helpers . 


Rs. 


. All Ports 
. Madras 


Madras . 


' 125-3-134-4-170 
Scale for existing maistries both 
junior and senior at Visakha- 
patnam to be elongated and 
fixed at Rs. 125—3—134—4—170— 
; 5-175. 

115-3-136-4-160 


^ All Ports 
Visakhapatnam 


• 1104-2-116-3-140 

•J 


. Mormugao & Visa-") 

khapatnam- 110-2-130 

. Visakhapatnam . j 


Labour members contend that the employees at dumps outside docks are also 
‘dock workers’. 


5. Clerical and supervisory staff (unanimous except for tally, sorting and weighment clerks) 


The pay scales for the undermentioned categories of clerical and supervisory staff 
of stevedores, shipping agents, shipowners and other employers of dock employees were 
decided unanimously, except for the demand of Dr. (Mrs.) Bose for higher scale for tally/ 
sorting clerks and weighment clerks. 


Category Ports New scales 


Rs. 


1. Tally/sorting clerks .... All Ports 

2. Junior clerks, assistant clerks and weigh- Calcutta 
ment clerks. 

3. Gunny clerks ..... Visakhapatnam 

4. Godown, transit shed clerks . . . 

[►Madras . 

5. Labour indenting supervisors . . J 

6. Dock clerks, (table clerks, table staff, Ail Ports 
manifest clerks piece-rated clerks, in¬ 
dex clerks, plan clerks or plan makers, 
booking clerks, muster clerks, delivery 

clerks and receipts clerks). 


J150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 
. 160-5-190-8-270-10-320 


7. Gunny/tally supervisors 

8. Jr. Supervisors 

9. Weighment supervisors . 

10. Assistant supervisors 

11. Delivery incharges. 

12. Foremen, Gr. B 

13. Assistant Foremen 


14. Chatgemen .... 

15. Hatch Foremen 

16. Foremen (chipping & painting) 

17. Foremen (salt) 

18. Weighment incharges . 

19. Supervisors .... 


. Visakhapatnam 
. Calcutta 

. Calcutta 


^160-5-190-8-270-10-320 
160-5-190-8-270-10-340 


All Ports 
Bombay 
Visakhapatnam 
Madras, Cochin, 

Mormugao & Kan- k 180-5-190-8-270-10-370 

dla. C 


. Bombay 
Calcutta 
. All Ports 


’ \Calcutta . . 180-5-190-8-270-10-400 

• J 

. Bombay, Calcutta & 200—10—300—15—375—20—475—-25— 
Madras. 550. 
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Category 


20. Foremen Gr. A 

21. Foremen 

22. Foremen 

23. Deck Foremen 
24- Chief clerks 


Port New scales 


Rs. 

. Visakhapatnam . 'j 

w 0 ,. [ 200-10-300-15-375-20-475-25- 

. Madras, Cochin, > rr n 

Mormugao & Kan- j 

dla. J 

. Bombay . .'I 200-10-300-15-375-20-475-25- 

^ 600. 

Calcutta . . J 

. Calcutta . . 220-10-300-15-375-20-475-25- 

625 


Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose suggested that the tally/sorting clerks and weighment 
clerks should be in the scale of Rs. 150—4—170—5—195—6—225—7—281. 

6. Tea chest handling workers at Calcutta Port (unanimous recommendations) 


Category 


New scales 



Rs. 

1. Workers ...... 



2. Gunnymen ...... 

3. Carpenter/coopers (Maistry) 

4. Markmen ...... 


► 104-2-116-3-140 

5. Number takers ..... 

. 

110-2-50-120-3-147 

6. Munshis . 3 

f If clerks 

7. Mondals .J 


► 150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 

8. Clerks . . . . . 

* d 


7. Bargemen (unanimous recommendations) 

(i) The new pay scales of barge crews of non-propelled crafts wholly engaged in 
docks and streams, whose work is connected with loading and unloading 
of vessels and other process of port and dock work and new pay scales for 
crews of launches for transporting port and dock labour/staff in port waters 
and tugs for towage of barges, lighters, etc. in port waters, in connection with 
loading, unloading, movement or storage of cargo or work in connection 
with the preparation of ships or other vessels for receipt or discharge of cargoes 
or leaving port, should be as follows : 



Category 

Port 

Now scales 

1 . 

Khalasis 

. . . Bombay and 

Rs. 

Visa-"! 

2. 

Dandis 

khapatnam. 

. . . Calcutta 

)■ 104-2-116-3-140 

•J 

3. 

Tindels . 

. . . Bombay and 

Visa-'l 

4. 

Majhis . 

khapatnam. 

. . . Calcutta 

1115-3-136-4-160 


(ii) The new pay scales of the categories of bargemen doing similar work at the 
ports of Cochin and Mormugao should also be the same as the above mentioned 
new pay scales. 

(iii) The new pay scales of categories other than mentioned in (i) who are covered 
by the definition of ‘dock worker’ under the Dock Workers (Regulation of 
Employment) Act, 1948, should be the same as have been recommended by 
the Board for similar categories of employees of port authorities engaged on 
similar types of vessels. 
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8. Licensed Measures’ [workers unanimous recommendations—except (iii). below] 


Category 


Port 


New scale 


Rs. 


1. Calipermen 

2. Stampmen 

3. Weighment porters 
4- Attendants 

5. Peons .... 

6. Gearmen 

7. Havildars 

8. Clerks .... 

9. Measurers 

10. Sworn measurers, Gr. I. . 

11. Head Measurers 

12. Sworn Measurers, Grade II 


^104-2-116-3-140 


^Bombay 

Calcutta 
Bombay 
Bombay, Calcutta &A 
Madras. )-100-2-130 

Calcutta . . j 

Bombay . . 115-3-136-4-160 

J-M adras 
Cochin 


Madras . 
Cochin 


] 


150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 

160-5-190-8-270-10-320 

200-10-300-15-375-20-475-25- 


550. 


(i) The rates of dearness allowance, city compensatory allowance, and house 
rent allowance for licensed measurers’ workers will be the same as for other 
port and dock workers; 

(ii) they may opt for the scale prescribed for them, in which case they should get 
dearness allowance, city compensatory allowance and house rent allowance 
at the same rates as for other port and dock workers, but if they opt to con- 
tinue in their present scales, they would be governed by the system of dearness 
allowance, etc. applicable to them at present; and 

(iii) there will be no Willongdon Island Allowance in case of licensed measurers’ 
workers at Cochin port (Labour members dissenting). 

9. Miscellaneous categories of dock workers (Unanimous recommendations—Except in 
respect of 29) 


Category Port New scales 


Rs. 


1. Shivnars/Stitchers . 

2. Peons*. ...... 

3. Steamer Watchmen (listed) 

4. Watchmen* ...... 

5. Godown/transit sited mazdoors 

6. Labour employed in docks by the emplo- 
yers other than port authorities for loading/ 
unloading wagons/trucks. 


Bombay, Madras 

Visakhupatnara 
All Ports 
Mdaras . 

All Ports 


7. Steamer Watchmen supervisors (listed) 


V i sakhapatnam 


1 

. V100-2-130 

. 104-2—116-3-140 


I10-2-50-120-3-147 


8. Caulkers ..... 

9. Head Watchmen* 

10. Tindels/maistries of workers at (6) above 

11. Serangs (chippina and painting) 

12. Stitchers (in holds) for stitching bagged 
food grains. 


^■Bombay 
All Ports 

Bombay and Calcutta 
Madras . 


115-3-136-4-160 


125-3 

150-4 

110-2 


-134-4-170 

-570-5-190 

•50-120-3-147 


13. Markers ...... 

Bombay, Madras, ~] 

Cochin and Visa- | 

i 


khapatnam. 

i , ; 

-110-2-130 

14. Gunnymen . . • • • •] 

15. Bustaband workers & sweeping gang wor¬ 

> Calcutta 


kers. „ 

1 

_ 



*Not dock workers according to employer members. 
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Category 


Port 


New scales 


16. Gearmen .... 

17. Gear workers 

18. Gear Boys .... 

19. Gear mazdoors 

20. Hatch cleaners and cleaning gang 

21. Gear watchmen 

22. Basket menders 

23. Mazdoors .... 
24- Sweepers .... 

25. Net sling menders 

26. Godown khalasis* 


workers 


All Ports 


^ Madras 
Bombay 


27- Gear workers tindels, cleaning gang tindels/ All Ports 
maistries. 


Rs. 


>•100-2-130 


110-2-50-120-3-147 


28. Carpenters/coopers .... All Ports 104-2-116-3-140 

29. Cleaning gang Undles/markmen tindels/ Calcutta . 110-2-50-120-3-147 

carpenter tindels. 


Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose dissented in respect of cleaning gang tindels, markmen 
tindels and carpenter tindels at 29 above and suggested a scale of Rs. 115-3-136-4-160. 


10. Various categories of ivorkcrs employed by private companies (Unanimous recommenda¬ 
tions) 

(i) Employees of Union Lighterage Co., Dharsi Moolji Co., Bombay 


Cat ;gory 


New scales 


1. Palawulas &. Palawalis 

2. Shivnars (Sewingmen) 

3. Peons* .... 

4. Watchmen* 

5. Gang workers 

6. Carpenters 

7. Head Watchmen* 

8. Drivers .... 

9. Muccadams 

10. Dock clerks (Delivery clerks) 

11. Head clerks* 


> 


Rs. 

100-2-130 

104-2-116-3-140 

115-3-136-4-160 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225 

125-3-134-4-170 

160-5-190-8-270-10-320 

310-15-370-20-550 


(ii) Employees of Kanji Jadhavji &. Co., Bombay 


Category 


New scales 


1. Palawalas and Palawalis 

2. Shivnars .... 

3. Shore handling workers (band) 

4. Mahinawalas 

5. Shore handling workers (morpias) 

6. Tally clerks .... 


Rs. 

^100-2-130 

104-2-116-3-140 

125-3-134-4-170 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 


*Not dock workers according to employer members. 
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11. Mechanical ore handling plant ivorkers —M ormugao Port 
(Unanimous recommendations) 


Standard existing scales 


New scales 


Rs 


Rs. 


1. 140-7-210-10-310 


2. 100-5-150-7-50-225 

3. 75-4-115-6-175 

4. 55-5-85-4-125 


190-8-270-10-320 

The scale should be extended by two incre¬ 
ments of Rs. 10 each for the existing em¬ 
ployees. 

170-5-190-8-270-10-290 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

110-2-50-120-3-147 


Category 


Existing scales 


New scales 


1. Watchman* . 

2. Barge labour 

3. Office boys* 

4. Tally clerks . 


Rs. 

44-2-64-3-94 

40-1-50-55-2-75 

60-3-78-5-108 

55-3-85-4-125 


5. Assistan Foremen, Section 220-12-50-345-17-50-520 
Heads, Charge-hands. 


6. Senior stenographers* 


180-9-2 70-14-410 


Rs. 

100-2-130 

104-2-116-3-140 

100-2-130 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 

250-10-300-15-375-20-475 
The scale should be extended 
by two increments o f Rs. 20 
each for existing emo yees. 

250-10-300-15-375-20-475 


As regards the clerical categories, the pay scales recommended for clerical employees 
of Mormugao Port Trust doing similar duties should be adopted, provided they are working 
in the port. 

12. Employers temporarily posted in port areas 
(Unai umous recommendations) 


Various categories of staff of Food Corporation of India, Neyveli Lignite Corpora¬ 
tion, Madras, and other organisations, who are temporarily posted in the port area, should 
get pay and allowances on the basis of wage structure devised by the Board for the period 
of posting or the difference of total emoluments in the scale of pay of the organisation 
concerned and those payable to similar categories of dock workers, whichever is more, 
as personal pay. 


Fitment in the New Pay Scales 

Difficulties in evolving satisfactory formula : 

7 • 2 • i 09 The Board carefully considered various proposals in connection with the 
fitment of the present employees in the new pay scales. It was felt that there could be 
no formula which might be considered as free from defect and which could satisfy every 
one concerned. The grouping of some of the existing class IV scales against which new 
scales have been devised also presented difficulty in this connection. The usual practice 
followed in the fixation of existing employees in the new scales is to give some weightage 
to length of service. On an examination of various fitment formulae which are usually 
adopted in connection with a wage revision, it was felt that there were bound to be certain 
anomalies in. the application of every formula. 


*Not dock workers according to employer members. 
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Advantage of Board’s formula : 

7-2-110 The Board has, therefore, decided to fix the new basic pay of the existing 
employees by the addition of a specific sum of money to their present basic pay and then 
to fit them in the new pay scale. Under this formula, not only the possible anomalies 
are avoided, the employees with longer service and higher pay in the existing scales would 
not find themselves in a disadvantageous position when compared to their juniors. 

7-2-111 The Board, however, realises that there may be some isolated cases in 
which employees drawing different basic pay may be fixed on the same basic pay as a result 
of fixation in the new scale on the basis of the fitment clause which is being recommended 
by us. Since it would only mean two employees on different basic pay in the old scales 
getting the same basic pay in the new scale, we are of the view that it should not be re- 
garded as an anomaly or injustice and cases of this type should not be entertained as a 
subject of dispute in future. The Board’s recommendation that the date of increment 
should remain unchanged can result into an anomaly in the case of employees drawing 
lower pay in the old scale by earning their increment earlier. Against this eventuality, 
we are providing a safeguard. 

Formula for fitment : 

7-2-112 The Board found it difficult to prescribe a single formula for the fitment 
of all the categories of port and dock workers in the revised pay scales, because the pay 
structure for the employees of the port authorities and staff of dock labour boards and 
their administrative bodies is different at present, from the pay structure for the rest of 
the employees fir the docks, viz. the registered, listed and unlisted workers, employees 
of Food Corporation of India, ore and other bulk cargo handling workers, tea-chest 
handling workers, daily-rated workers and other categories of dock workers employed by 
private or public agencies. 

7-2-113 The wage structure of the first group of employees (of the port authorities, 
etc.) is more or less the same as applicable to Central Government employees and due 
to the application of the recommendations of the Classification and Categorisation Com¬ 
mittee and Pay Commissions, there is already a degree of standardisation so far as the wage 
structure of this group of employees is concerned. Their emoluments consist of basic 
Pay, D.A., C.A. and H.R.A. wherever applicable. The same is not the case is respect of the 
wage structure of the other group of dock workers (registered, listed, etc.). Since there is 
no standardised wage structure for them, the wage pattern of this group of employees 
differs from port to port and even within the same port. 

7-2-114 The Board has, therefore, classified the port and dock workers into two 
groups and evolved two different formulae for the fitment of the employees in each of the 
group in the revised pay scales. The first formula is applicable to the employees of the port 
authorities and the staff of dock labour boards and their administrative bodies. Under this 
formula, an appropriate amount is to be added as ‘fitment money’ to the existing basic 
pay of an employee and his basic pay is to be fixed at the appropriate stage of the revised 
scale. For reasons mentioned above, application of this formula to the other group of 
employees was not, however, found to be practicable. The Board, has, therefor, evolved 
another formula for fitment of these employees in the revised scales, which would 
ensure an increase in their monthly emoluments of an amount not less than the appropriate 
fitment money recommended by the Board. 

7-2-115 If, in a few cases, the application of this formula too is not helpful for 
fixing the wages of the second group of employees in the revised pay scales, the formula 
may have to be suitably adjusted and the basic pay of these employees should be fixed 
in the revised pay scales in such a manner that the increase in their revised emoluments, 
worked out for the month, is at least equal to the appropriate fitment money recommend¬ 
ed by the Board. 

Recommendations : 

7-2-116 All recommendations regarding fitment are unanimous except labour 
members’ suggestions regarding the fitment of B. & C. Categories of Shore Workers 
below :— 

I. Fitment formula for Employees of Port Authorities, Dock Labour Boards and their Adminis¬ 
trative Bodies and for employees whose pattern of present wages is similar to that of the 

employees of Port Authorities. 

(i) Present basic-pay means basic pay on the date on which Wage Board’s recom¬ 
mendations take effect. New basic pay means the new basic pay as may be 
fixed from the date of the Board’s recommendations taking effect. 
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(ii) If by addition of the prescribed sum of money (referred to below as fitment 
money) to the existing basic pay of any category of workers, it is found that 
the resultant sum is not at a step in the proposed scale, the new basic pay 
should be fixed at the next higher step in the proposed scale. 

(iii) The employees should be allowed their next increment in the revised scale 
on the due date next after the Board’s recommendations come into force. 
But if it is found that as a result thereof an employee drawing lesser pay on the 
day of Wage Board’s recommendations coming into effect earns his increment 
earlier than an employee drawing higher pay in the same scale, then the em¬ 
ployee drawing higher basic pay should also be allowed to draw his increment 
from the date from which the employee on the lower basic pay draws his 
increments. 

Illustration 

A and B are drawing Rs. 83 and Rs. 84 in the scale of Rs. 80-1-85-2-95 on the date 
of Wage Board recommendations coming into force. They will both be fitted 
in at Rs. 120 in the new scale of 110-2-50-120-3-147. If A is entitled to 
his increment on 1st May, and B on 1st July, A will draw his increment on 
1st May i.e. he will draw Rs. 123 from that day. Normally, B would draw 
Rs. 123 from 1st July, but as he is senior to A, he should also draw his first 
increment from 1st May and the will be his date of increment in future. 

(iv) In the case of an employee on leave or on foreign service on the date on which 
the Wage Board’s recommendations take effect, or one who would have offi¬ 
ciated in one or more lower posts but for his officiating in a higher post on 
that date, fixation on the basis of the above principles should be made in 
respect of the post which he would have held but for his being on leave or 
on foreign service or but for officiating in another post. 

(v) Where an employee is holding a permanent post and is officiating in a higher 
post on the date on which the Board’s recommendations take effect and same 
scales have been fixed for both these posts by the Board, the pay shall be 
fixed with reference to his officiating pay. 

(vi) If an employee holds two or more posts, one substantively and the other(s) 
in an officiating capacity, on the date on which the Board’s recommendations 
take efFect and if the pay fixed in respect of his officiating post(s) is equal to 
or lower than his substantive post, then the former should be refixed at 
the stage next above his substanitve pay and his next increment should be 
drawn after he has completed full one year’s service. 

(vii) If an employee has officiated in a post prior to the date on which the Board’s 
recommendations take effect, but was not holding that post on that date, pay 
fixed on his re-appointment to that post after that date shall not be less than the 
pay that would have been fixed had he held the post on that date. 

Labour members suggest the following for fitment of B &l C categories of shore workers 

etc. 

7-2-117 While fitting the basic pay of B and C category shore workers at all ports 
including retained shore workers at the port of Kandla and ore handling and shore 
handling workers in the employment of Visakhapatnam Port authorities, who are not 
presently on incremental scales of pay, the same formula of fitment should be adopted 
as has been accepted by the Board in respct of registered/listed/unregistered dock workers 
in the respective ports. 

II. Fitment money for employees of port authorities, dock labour boards and their administrative 

bodies, etc. 

7-2-118 The following sum of money should be added as fitment money to the 
present basic pay of different categories of employees :— 

(i) Port workers other than cargo handling shore workers 


Employees who arc to be fitted in the new scale of :— 




Rs. 



Rs. 

(1) 100-2-120-EB-2-130. 

• 

• 

30 

(2) 104-2-116-3-13 l-EB-3-140. 

• 

• 

32 

(3) 110-2- 50-120-3-135-EB-3-147 ..... 

• 

• 

35 

(4) 115-3-136-4-140-EB-4-160 ...... 

• 

• 

35 

(5) All class III employees ...■••• 

• 

* 

40 
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(ii) Cargo handling shore workers employed by Port authorities 

Rs. 

(1) Workers who are to be fitted in the new scale of Rs. 104-2-116-3-140 . 32 

(2) Baroots (stackers) and gang leaders who are to be fitted in the new scale of 

Rs. 125-3-134-4-170 35 

Note. —Special allowance, if any, payable to gang leaders at present, should be added to their basic 
pay for the purpose of fitment of present incumbents. 

(3) Trimming mates at Calcutta who are to be fitted in the new scale of Rs. 

110-2-50-120-3-147 35 

(4) Trimming sirdars at Calcutta who are to be fitted in the new scale of Rs. 

125-3-134-4-170 35 

(5) Cart and wagon unloaders at Bombay who are to be fitted in the new scale 

of Rs. 146-4-170-5-185 . 40 

(6) Special morpias at Bombay who are to be fitted in the new scale of Rs. 

150-4-170-5-190 . 40 

III. Fitment money for workers whose pattern of present wage structure is not similar 
to that of the employees of port authorities : 

7*2*119 The new basic pay in the proposed scale of all categories of dock workers, 
except riggers at Calcutta, should be so fixed that their new total emoluments, including 
dearness allowance, house rent allowance and compensatory allowance, if any, should 
exceed their present total emoluments, by the fitment money shown against each scale 
as under : 


Workers fitted in the scale of 


Fitment money 


Rs. 

1. 100-2-130 

2. 104-2-116-3-140 

3. (a) 110-2-50-120-3-147 

(b) 115-3-136-4-160 . 

(c) 118-3-136-4-160 . 

(d) 125-3-134-4-170 . 


i 

. About Rs. 30 at all ports. 


. About Rs. 35 p.m. in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras and about Rs. 32 in other 
ports. 


About Rs. 40 p.m. in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras 

> and 

[ About Rs. 35 in other ports. 


4. (a) 135-3-147-4-163-5-178 

(b) 150-4-170-5-190 . 

(c) 150-4-170-5-190-6-225 

(d) 150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

(e) 150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 . 

(f) 170-5-190-8-270-10-290 

(g) 160-5-190-8-270-10-320 . 

(h) 180-5-190-8-270-10-370 . 

(i) 180-5-190-8-270-10-400 . 

(j) 190-8-270-10-320 . 

(k) 200-10-300-15-375-20-475-25-550 

(l) 250-10-300-15-375-20-475 

(m) 200-10-300-15-375-20-475-25-600 

(n) 220-10-300-15-375-20-475-25-625 

(o) 310-15-370-20-550 


-About Rs. 45 in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras and about Rs. 40 in other 
ports. 


Notes : 

1. For riggers at Calcutta, no fitment clause is recommended, as they are to be fixed on the minimum 
basic pay of the new scale. 

2. The above recommendation is on the basis of majority view about dearness allowance. If the 
basis of dearness allowance is changed, the fitment money will also be changed accordingly. 

3. In case of Bombay, Cochin and Madras, the Board is informed that for certain registered, listed 
or equivalent categories of workers, rates of dearness allowance have been increased in June, 1969 and that 
it has been agreed by the parties that this amount will be adjusted against the increases recommended 
by the Board. In these cases, the total new emoluments, including the fitment money, will have to be reduced 
to the extent of the said increase in dearness allowance. 

24—4 L.S.E./69 
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IV. Fitment formulae for workers, whose pattern of present wages is not similar to that 
of the employees of port authorities based on majority recommendations regarding dear - 
ness allowance and compensatory allowance : 

(i) Monthly paid clerical , supervisory, technical monthly'rated workers : 

7*2*120 Appropriate fitment money to be added to the existing monthly emolu¬ 
ments, i.e. basic wages, dearness allowance, ;additional [dearness allowance, dearness 
pay and other allowances, if any , and interim relief. From the figures so arrived at the stage 
of appropriate basic pay (E) should be determined by applying the formulae detailed 
below for the concerned port. 


Port 


Formula 


(a) Bombay, Calcutta and Madras . . . . (i) If the total amount after adding the 

appropriate fitment money is less than 
Rs. 229-50. 

A—(D+20)x 100 

E=- 

100+C 

(ii) If the total amount after adding the 
appropriate fitment money is Rs. 229 -50 
or more. 

(A—D)x 100 

E—- 

100+C+H 

(b) Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Mormugao . . (i) If the total amount after adding the 

appropriate fitment money, is less than 
Rs. 213-25 in case of Cochin &. Visa- 
khapatnam Ports and Rs. 217 in case 
of Mormugao Port. 

A—(D-flO)x 100 

E=- 

100-f-C 

(ii) If the total amount after adding the 
appropriate fitment money is Rs. 213 -25 
or more in case of Cochin and Visa¬ 
khapatnam Ports and Rs. 217 or more 
in case of Mormugao Port. 

(A—D)x 100 

E=- 

100+C+H 

(c) Kandla..tfa . ^ . E=A—D 


Explanation ....... “A” means total emoluments after adding 

the appropriate fitment money to the 
existing emoluments. 

“D” means present dearness allowance, plus 
Re. 1 or as per table below, whichever is 
higher. 


“D” Means 

Where “A” is in 
the undermention¬ 
ed ranges at Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and 
Bombay 

Where “A” is in the 
undermentioned 
ranges at Visakha¬ 
patnam and Cochin 

Where “A” is in 
the undermention¬ 
ed ranges at Mor¬ 
mugao 

Where “A” is in 
the undermention¬ 
ed ranges at Kandla 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

72 

247-14 or less 

229 -07 or less 

233-94 or less 

211 00 or less 

99 

247-15—324-54 

229-08—301-27 

233-95—306-64 

211 01—278 00 

123 

324-55—424 14 

301 -28—393-07 

306-65-400-24 

278-01—362-00 

147 

424-15—682-50 

393-08—631 -77 

400-25—644-64 

362-01—572-00 

161 

682-51—759-50 

631-78—702-27 

644-65—716-64 

572-01—636-00 

165 

759-51—826-50 

702-28—758-25 

716-65—714-00 

636-01—694 00 


“C” means % rate of compensatory allowance for the concerned Port recommended 
by the Wage Board. “H” means % rate of house rent allowance for the concerned 
port recommended by the Wage Board. 
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7*2*121 If the appropriate basic pay (E) so arrived at is a stage in the revised pay 
scale, the basic pay shall be fixed at that stage. If it is not a stage, the basic pay shall be 
fixed at the next higher stage in the revised scale. In either case revised monthly emolu¬ 
ments inclusive of dearness allowance and other allowances, should be determined with 
reference to the basic pay as finally fixed. 

7-2*122 If the rate of dearness allowance appropriate to the basic pay finally fixed 
as above is less than “D”, the difference should be paid as additional dearness allowance, 
to be absorbed in increases in dearness allowance such as when pay moves into slab of 
basic pay for which higher dearness allowance is admissible. 

Note.—T he future increase in D.A. referred to above does not include the increases in dearness 
allowance which may be given consequent on any increase in the cost of living index. 

(Actual fitment of some categories of dock workers according to the above formula, oy way of illustration 
have been given in Annexure XV) 

7*2*123 The mode of fitment of the employees of mechanical ore handling plant 
of Mormugao port (Item 11) will be the same as prescribed in IV (i) above, for the monthly¬ 
rated stevedore employees. Amount of fitment to be added to the existing emoluments 
will be as mentioned in III above. 

Daily'rated workers : 

1. (a) Where at present the daily rate of dearness allowance is determined by 

dividing the monthly rate by 26, in such cases the daily rates of wages of these 
employees should be multiplied by 26, and to the figures so arrived at, the 
appropriate recommended fitment money should be added. From this total 
figure the element of basic pay is to be determined by applying the appropriate 
formula given under IV (i) (a), (b) and (c) above including the note. 

(b) To determine the revised daily rate of wages, all the wage components of the 
revised emoluments should be divided by 26. 

(c) Where there is a difference between the rate of wages for weekly off or holiday 

or leave the same difference should be continued in future also. 

2. (a) Where at present dearness allowance or interim relief is paid on a monthly 

basis or where daily rate of D.A. is determined by dividing the monthly rate 
by 30, the existing emoluments for the purpose of fitment should be deter¬ 
mined by multiplying the daily rate of basic pay by 26 and adding thereto 
monthly dearness allowance and interim relief, to the figure so arrived at, 
appropriate fitment money is to be added, and then the basic pay to be deter¬ 
mined by applying the appropriate formula, mentioned under IV(i)(a), (b) 
and (c) above including the note. 

(b) To determine the revised daily rate for these workers, the revised basic pay 
shall be divided by 26 and the allowance by 30. 

(c) Where there is a difference between the rate of wages for weekly off holiday 

and leave, the same difference should continue in future also. 

SECTION (III)—DEARNESS ALLOWANCE, COMPENSATORY ALLOWANCE 

AND HOUSE RENT ALLOWANCE 


Wage Components : 

7*3*1 The wage structure devised by the Board mainly consists of two parts : 
(i) basic wage and (ii) allowances, i.e., dearness allowance (DA), compensatory allowance 
(CA) and house rent allowance (HRA). We have so far dealt with the basic wage compo¬ 
nent of the wage structure. In connection with the other components, we have already 
made our recommendations regarding minimum D.A., C.A. and H.R.A., when we were 
considering the components into which the total minimum wage should be divided. We 
shall now deal with the entire scheme of these allowances, starting With dearness allo¬ 
wance. 


Dearness Allowance 


Existing System : 

7*3*2 The Central Government system of D.A. applies'at present to the employees 
of the port authorities and dock labour boards including their administrative bodies. 
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The rates of dearness allowance paid to these employees are, therefore, uniform at all 
the major ports. There is, however, no such uniformity in the rates of dearness allowance 
paid to the rest of the dock workers. Although a fair amount of uniformity does exist 
within each port in the rates of dearness allowance of the decasualised workers, such as 
registered and listed workers and those of the Food Corporation of India, the dearness 
allowance rates for similar workers differ from port to port. The dearness allowance 
rates of other dock workers vary from employer to employer even in the same port. 

7*3*3 The question of continuance or otherwise of the dearness allowance at 
Government rates also came up for consideration of the Board along with the issue of 
interim relief. The port and dock labour board employees were then* getting D.A. at 
the rates mentioned below : 


Pay range 


Dearness allowance 


Below 110 . 


Rs. 

4 • 




Rs. 

20-50 

110 to 149 . 


«- • 




25-50 

150 to 209 






42-00 

210 to 300 . 




• 


50-00 

301 to 315 . 






. Amount by which pay falls short of Rs. 350. 

316 to 384 . 






35-00 

385 to 400 . 






. Amount by which pay falls short of Rs. 420. 

401 to 580 






20-00 

581 to 600 . 


4 • 




. Amount by which pay falls short of Rs. 600. 


7*3*4 The Board decided that dearness allowance at the Central Government 
rates should continue to be paid till the final recommendations of the Board came into 
force. The result is that the port employees and administrative staff of the dock labour 
boards are at present** getting dearness allowance, including the various increases in D.A. 
granted from time to time, at the following rates : 


Pay range Dearness allowance 


Rs. Rs. 

Below 110 ......... 71 

110—149. 98 

150—209 122 

210—399 146 

400—449 160 

450—499 164 

500—543 .. Amount by which may fall short 

of Rs. 663 

543 and above. 120 


7-3*5 The rates of dearness allowance for the dock workers, who were not being 
paid according to Government rates, have also undergone a change due to Board’s re¬ 
commendations on interim relief on the lines mentioned below : 

Dock workers not paid at Central Government rates of dearness allowance 
were to get dearness allowance from 1st October 1964, at the following rates j*: 


Pay range 






Dearness allowance 

Rs. 






Rs. 

Below 110 .... 

• 

4 

• 


• 

7-50 

110 and above but below 150 

• 

• 

• 

4 

• 

16-50 

150 and above but below 210 

• 

f 

• 

4 

• 

12-00 

•With effect from 1-2-1964. 


**With effect from 1st September, 1968. 

fin the Interim Relief recommendations (pages 613 and 614, Annexure IV) these rates were expressed 
for different basic pay levels beyond Rs. 300 p.m. 
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Pay range 


Rs. 

210 and above upto 300 
301 to 315 
316 to 384 . 

385 to 399 . 

400 to 580 . 

581 to 599 . 


Dearness allowance 


Rs. 

16-00 


66-00 (350—pay) 
31-00 


66-00 (420—pay) 
50-00 


70-00 (600—pay) 


Provided that : 

(a) dock workers, who, being on a different scheme of D.A., had not received 

from 31st January 1964 an increase in D.A. equal to which they were entitled 
according to the above rates, were to get (from 1st October 1964) an increase 
in D.A. equal to the difference between the above rates, and the increased 
rates already received by them : 

(b) dock workers, on consolidated wages or on piece-rates, were to be paid the 
minimum of D.A. of Rs. 7*50 p.m. from 1st October 1964. 

The above categories of employees were also to be paid increases in dearness allowance 
at the same rates at which it was subsequently granted by the Central Government to 
their employees. 

7*3.6 The dock workers are, therefore, now getting a minimum dearness allowance 
of Rs. 50*50 per mensem besides the element of D.A., which was already included in the 
wages of some of these workers prior to the introduction of the above scheme. 

Some features of existing system of Dearness Allowance : 

7*3*7 A study of the Government scheme of D.A. shows that it was initially devi¬ 
sed for Government employees keeping in view the special budgetary requirements of 
the Central Government and economy of the country. The rates of D.A. under this scheme 
are revised only when there is a rise of 10 points on an average in a period of 12 months, 
but the revision is not automatic, despite the Dearness Allowance Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations in this respect. 

7*3*8 The percentage rates of neutralisation in the Government scheme of D.A. 
for various pay ranges are given below : 


Pay range 


Percentage of neutralisation 


Rs. 


Per cent 


70 to 109 
110 to 149 
150 to 209 
210 to 399 
400 to 449 
450 to 575 


90 

80 

55 

45 

25 

24 


Although each percentage neutralisation is considered to be for a pay range, it is in practice, 
only with regard to the minimum of each slab. The result naturally is that it progressively 
descends as the pay goes up. It is, for example, 90 per cent at the pay of Rs. 70, 54 per 
cent at Rs. 109, 60 per cent at Rs. 110 and 47 per cent at Rs. 149. The same is also true 
in regard to the rest of the slabs. It thus creates an anomaly that in some cases an emplo¬ 
yee on higher pay gets a D.A., which gives him neutralisation at a higher rate than for the 
employees on lesser pay. This is obviously against the basic concept of neutralisation 
under a D.A. scheme. 

7*3*9 Another defect of this D.A. system is that, at a particular stage, by a mere 
increase of Re. 1 in the basic pay of an employee, there is a sudden increase in his D.A. 
For instance, an employee in the pay range of Rs. 70 to Rs. 109 gets a D.A. of Rs. 71 p.m. 
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but as soon as his basic pay crosses Rs. 109, he starts getting D.A. of Rs. 98 p.m., an 
increase of Rs. 27 per mensem. Similar sudden jumps in the D.A. rates also take place 
in the case of employees crossing the other pay ranges. 

7-3*10 The D.A. Commission, which submitted its report in May 1967, had 
envisaged revision of pay scales of all the employees covered by the dearness allowance 
scheme after the expiry of two years (or when the index rises to 245, whichever is earlier). 
The Government scheme of D.A. is, therefore, already due for reconsideration. 

7-3-11 The recommendations of this Board are meant for a longer term and in 
the context of a general wage revision for the port and dock employees, it is but fair that 
the suitability or otherwise of the present system of dearness allowance should be care¬ 
fully examined. It is in our view the proper time to make suitable changes in the present 
D.A. scheme. 

Labours’ views : 

7-3-12 The labour is opposed to the continuance of the existing scheme of D.A. 
for various reasons, chief among them being the absence of a provision for automatic 
rise in the D.A. rates, whenever there is a rise in the cost of living. They do not want 
to wait till there is a rise of 10 points in a period of 12 months and the port authorities 
granting them D.A. increases after the Government had sanctioned increases in the D.A. 
for its employees. 

7-3-13 The emphasis by the labour in connection with the scheme of D.A. was 
for the protection of real wages and, with a view to ensuring this, it was their suggestion 
that basic wage should be fixed on a need-based norm at the level of prices prevailing in 
a year, below which there was no likelihood of the prices falling. According to them, 
1964 was such a year (for which the CPI No. was 160), because since then the prices had 
begun to rise sharply. Although they would very much like the basic wage fixed on the 
basis of the existing cost of living, they were not insistent so much upon a particular base- 
year for the fixation of basic wage structure, as on a proper scheme of D.A. They 
demanded that beyond the price level at which the basic wage was fixed there should be 
automatic adjustment of D.A. by linking it with every point rise in the average CPI No. 

Employers’ views : 

7-3-14 On the contrary, Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh contended that Go¬ 
vernment scheme of D.A. had stood the test of time and should be continued, as it pro¬ 
vided for modification in rates of D.A. from time to time and applied to Government 
employees throughout India. Shri Sheth was of the view that there should be provision 
for periodic adjustment of D.A. for every rise of five points, to be reviewed every six 
months. 

Future D.A. Scheme : 

7-3-15 The need to revise the existing scheme of D.A. was considered very care¬ 
fully by the Board in view of what has been stated above in respect of the existing scheme 
and the special circumstances of the industry and the requirements of the port and dock 
workers. The Board was of the view that there was a need to revise the existing system 
of D.A. and there are some aspects of the D.A. scheme finally evolved by the majority 
and the employer members on which there was unanimity, such as the automatic revision 
of D.A. rates for every point variation in the All-India index and linking them to pay 
slabs. The recommendations on the method of six-monthly review is also unanimous. 
But there is difference on two important points', namely the quantum of D.A. and the 
percentage rates of D.A. recommendad by the majority, against the fixed rates proposed 
by the employer members. 

7-3 -16 It may also be mentioned here that although there is unanimity on the mini¬ 
mum basic wage of Rs. 100 p.m., the majority has arrived at this figure by merging in the 
present basic pay a major portion of the increase (including interim relief) in the total 
emoluments which would accrue to the employees as a result of its recommendations. 
The employer members, on the other hand, arrived at the figure of this basic pay by mer¬ 
ging a part of the existing D.A. (at 215 index) and hence their D.A. rates at this index are 
lower than what have been recommended by the majority. 

7-3-17 The difference in the wage structures proposed by the majority and the 
employer members is due to the difference in the D.A. rates. It is, therefore, necessary 
to relate here, very briefly, the reasons on account of which the majority decision was 
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taken on the future scheme of D.A. for the port and dock workers. In this connect i on 
the following issues came up for detailed consideration. 

1. Should the D.A. be linked to the CPI No. of individual centres or to the All 

India CPI No. ? 

2. Should the rate of D.A. be different for different categories of employees or 

vary according to the range of pay irrespective of the categories of emplo¬ 
yees ? 

3. What should be the rate (with which is also inextricably linked up the question 

of neutralisation)? 

4. What should be the waiting period or the period after which the revision of 

D.A. to be considered ? 

Linking with suitable index number : 

7-3-18 For quite some time labour view was not unanimous on the issue of the 
series to which the D.A. should be linked with, local index or the All-India index. In 
reply to the questionnaire and also at the time of Board’s hearings, some labour represen¬ 
tatives had urged for the linking of D.A. with local indices and others were in favour of 
taking the All-India Working Class CPI for this purpose. At the earlier stages of Board’s 
deliberations also the labour members appeared to be in favour of linking D.A. with the 
“working class consumer price index of the region, i.e., the port city concerned”. The 
employers were all along in favour of linking D.A. with the all India CPI. 

7-3-19 It may be pointed out here that a local index is not available for all the port 
cities. Secondly, on the basis of a study made by the Board’s Secretariat on the move¬ 
ment of different series (local indices and All-India index brought on a common base- 
year) it appeared that the All-India index would also serve the purpose in view. Ultimately 
the Board decided unanimously to link the future D.A. for port and dock workers with 
the All-India Working CPI No. (1949 = 100) for the following reasons : 

(i) Board’s decision is for uniform rates of D.A. for the port and dock workers 
all over the country. 

(ii) All-India index is based on index numbers of various 'centres and should there¬ 
fore be capable of reflecting a balanced picture of the rise or fall in the prices 
in the country as a whole. 

(iii) In an industry of All-India significance an All-India index is preferable. 

Rates varying with pay ranges : 

7-3-20 No differentiation is made at present in the matter of D.A. for workers 
categorised on the bases of class, skill, employment, etc. The parties had also not urged 
before the Board for fixing different rates of D.A. for different categories of employees. 
As already pointed out, in the present scheme of D.A. the rates vary with pay ranges. 
The schemes of D.A. submitted by the parties also showed that they were in favour of 
the continuance of this system with necessary and consequential changes. In this respect, 
therefore, there was no difference of opinion in the Board and hence in the future scheme 
of D.A. also we have adopted suitable pay slabs. 

7*3-21 The descending rates of neutralisation within the same pay range seem 
to be inherent in the present scheme of D.A. and is one of its unavoidable features. This 
defect can be avoided and the same neutralisation can be ensured to employees on diffe¬ 
rent pay levels in the same pay range by adopting the percentage system. It may not be 
considered feasible on grounds of administrative difficulties in the case of employees in 
Government departments. But for the industrial sector there should not be much 
difficulty in adopting it on account of this reason. For maintaining peace in the in¬ 
dustry it is necessary that the D.A. system, as far as possible, is in conformity with 
the accepted standards and therefore, it appeared to the Board, employer members 
dissenting, that a change of this nature was desirable. 

D.A. rates at CPI No. 215 : 

7-3-22 In this connection, however, we were anxious that the future D.A. formula 
should be so devised that it would work smoothly. There was some difficulty in adopting 
the percentage system for the entire scheme of D.A. According to the majority recom¬ 
mendations, the total minimum wage is in relation to the 215 index (1949 = 100). If the 
scheme below 215 index were to fluctuate at the rates which have been prescribed for che 
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D.A. above 215 index in case of fall, the reduction in the dearness allowance would not 
be at the same rates at which the workers were actually paid when it was rising. We have, 
therefore, arrived at the conclusion that the D.A. formula upto the CPI No. 215 (1949 
= 100) should remain undisturbed except for the slight change in the D.A. rates at CPI 
No. 215, which are to be stepped up by Re. 1 per mensem to make the neutralisation exact 
90 per cent and altering the pay ranges keeping in view the basic new wage structure de- 
vised by us. For this purpose, Rs. 30 have been added to the minimum and maximum 
to the existing pay slabs. iThe minimum basic pay is fixed by the Board at Rs. 100 against 
the present Rs. 70, that is, there is an increase of Rs. 30 in the minimum basic pay.) 


7-3-23 The Board, therefore, recommends (employer members dissenting) that 
the D.A. at the All-India Working Class CPI No. 215 (1949 = 100) should be at the rates 
mentioned below : 


Basic pay range 


Amount of D.A. per mensem 


Rs. 

Upto Rs. 139 
140 to 179 . 
180 to 239 . 
240 to 429 . 
430 to 479 . 
480 to 529 . 
530 to 572 . 


573 and above 


Rs. 

72 

99 

123 

147 

161 

165 

Amount by which actual basic 
pay plus D.A. falls short of 
Rs. 694- 
121 


7-3-24 The D.A. rates proposed by the employer members at 215 index for vari¬ 
ous pay ranges have been divided by them into (i) fixed graduated and (ii) variable in the 
following manner ti 


Quantum of D.A. per month at Consumer 
Price Index Number 215 (1949=100) 


Pay range 







Fixed 

graduated 

Variable 

Total 

Rs. 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

100 to 139 . 




« 

h 

# 

• • ♦ 

50 plus 

55 









5 Addl. D.A. 

140 to 179 . 

* 

* 

« 

. 

• 


27 

50 

77 

180 to 239 . 


. 


. 

, 


51 

50 

101 

240 to 429 . 


, 


* 

. 


75 

50 

125 

430 to 479 . 


* 


, 

. 


89 

50 

139 

480 to 529 . 


, 


• 

♦ 

• 

93 

50 

143 

530 to 572 . 






* 

49 

Amount by 

which the actual 









pay plus fixed graduated 









D.A. falls short of Rs. 672. 

573 to 605 . 

. 

. 


. 

• 

. 

99 

• • 

99 


7-3-25 It would be seen that there is a difference between the D.A. rates proposed 
by the majority and the employer members at 215 index. The D.A. recommended by 
the majority at this index is Rs. 17 higher upto the pay of Rs. 139 p.m. which is equiva¬ 
lent to the difference in the total minimum wage recommended by the majority and the 
employer members. The majority D.A. rates at 215 index are higher by Rs. 22 in res¬ 
pect of other pay ranges. 

Dearness Allowance below CPI No. 215 : 

7-3-26 There was unanimity in the Board, to a large extent regarding the revi¬ 
sion of D.A. below CPI No. 215. The difference was only in respect of the level of index 
upto which the downward revision of D.A. should continue. The limit, according to 
the majority, was 175 points, because there appeared to be no likelihood of the index 
going below that figure. Perhaps for a similar reason Government of India also, by a recent 
decision, have converted the dearness allowance upto 175 points into dearness pay for 
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certain purposes. The employer members, however, felt that the downward revision of 
dearness allowance should continue even below 175 points, if the index number conti¬ 
nues to register a fall, till it reaches the index number of 145 (1949 = 100). 

7 * 3 * 27 Below 215 points, according to the majority, the revision should be made 
only when the average index number comes to 205, 195, 185, and 175 points, at the rates 
corresponding to those applicable to the Central Government employees, i.e. the revision 
of D.A. at these levels of index should be as shown below : 


Pay range 


D.A. rates at the Working Class CPI No. 
205 195 185 17 


Rs. \ 








Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

100—139 . 







* 

65 

59 

53 

47 

140—179 . 






• 

« 

91 

84 

77 

70 

180—239 . 






• 

♦ 

114 

106 

98 

90 

240—429 . 






* 

# 

137 

128 

119 

110 

430—479 . 

. . 







150 

140 

130 

120 

480—529 . 






* 


153 

120 

120 

120 

530 & above 



• 



• 

• 

120 

120 

120 

120 


7 • 3 • 28 It may be mentioned here that the labour members had urged that the down¬ 
ward revision at the above rates should be made in respect of the port and dock workers 
only when, on the index number falling, the Central Government had also actually re¬ 
vised the D.A. rates of its employees. It was pointed out to them that as the Board had 
decided to depart from Government pattern, it would not be proper to make the revision 
of the D.A. depending upon the Government orders. Ultimately on the persuation of 
the Chairman and independent members, they did not press this point. 


Dearness Allowance above CPI No. 215 (Additional Dearness Allowance) : 

7’3-29 The proposals given by the labour members during the discussions in the 
Board showed that they were aiming at 100 per cent neutralisation of the rise in the cost 
of living above 215 index for employees in the pay range of Rs. 100-200 and slightly less 
in respect of other pay ranges with marginal adjustments. Their demand was for 75 per 
cent neutralisation even in the case of the highest pay range of Rs. 400-600. While the 
labour members urged that per point rates of additional D.A. should be fixed for the 
various pay ranges in terms of percentage of the basic pay, the employer members sugges¬ 
ted fixed amount of D.A. per point for different pay scales. 

7-3-30 The majority of the members on the Board could not agree with the em¬ 
ployers’ proposal for prescribing fixed amount of D.A., as it would have meant perpetua¬ 
tion of the existing anomalies, even for the D.A. above 215 index, the most important 
being that a person on a higher pay gets higher percentage of neutralisation. After careful 
consideration of the various aspects, the majority members were convinced that, if the 
D.A. system is to be rational, there was no way out except to adopt the percentage system. 
For considerations of paying capacity of the employers in the port and dock industry, 
however, it was not possible for the independent members to agree to rates of additional 
D.A. suggested by the labour members, as in their view, they were quite high. They, there¬ 
fore, persuaded the labour members to reconsider their stand and. ultimately the labour 
members agreed to the rates of additional D.A. suggested by the Chairman and indepen¬ 
dent members, as the most suitable ones in the present circumstances. 

7-3-31 Accordingly, it was decided by the Board (employer members dissenting) 
that above 215, the additional D.A. (above the rates of D.A. fixed at 215 index) .should 
be revised for every point rise or fall at the rates mentioned below : 


Basic pay range 




Addl. D.A. per point per mensem 

Rs. 

100 to 109 . 




. 0-72 per cent of pay. 

110 to 119 . 


* 

• 

. 0-70 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

of 78-48 paise. 

120 to 159 . 


• 

* 

. 0-60 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

of 83 -30 paise. 

160 to 249 . 


* 

• 

. 0-50 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

of 95 -40 paise. 

250 to 349 . 


• 

• 

. 0-40 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

of Rs. 1-245. 

350 to 499 . 


♦ 

• 

. 0-30 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

of Rs. 1-396. 

500 and above 


• 

• 

. Rs. 1-50. 


25—4 L&JE/69 
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7*3*32 As against the above rates of additional D.A., the employer members have 
suggested that above 215 (1949 = 100) the additional D.A. should fluctuate for every 
point rise or fall at the following rates : 

Pay range Addl. D.A. per point per mensem 


Rs. Rs. 

100 to 139 . ■ . 

140 to 179 . 

180 to 239 .... 

240 to 429 .... 

430 to 479 .... 

480 to 529 .... 

530 to 572 .... 

573 to 605 .... 

Review of Dearness Allowance : 

7 * 3 * 33 The question about the period after which the D.A. should be considered 
for revision was considered in the light of the arguments of the parties. A revision every 
month was not considered desirable because due to seasonal fluctuation in the price 
level, a month-to-month variation in the index number is not a true indication of fluctua¬ 
tion in the cost of living. It was, therefore, considered that the average index number 
over a period should be taken for revising D.A. rates, so that the seasonal variations or 
bias are averaged out. There was finally a consensus of opinion in the Board that the period 
of six months would suit the requirements of the industry. The Board has, therefore, 
decided unanimously that the rates of dearness allowance should be revised every six 
months on 1st April and 1st October, on the basis of the average All-India Working 
Class CPI No. (base 1949=100) for preceding six months of July-December and Januaiy- 
June, respectively. 

7 • 3 • 34 The fraction of the average increase in the index number should be ignored 
if it is less than 0 • 5 but 0 • 5 or more should be rounded off to the next higher point. 


Compensatory Allowance 

Employees getting C.A. : 

7*3*35 At present the employees of the port authorities, dock labour boards and 
their administrative bodies get CCA at the rates applicable to the Central Government 
employees, but the dock workers get no such separate allowance. It has been explained 
by some of the employers of the dock workers that there is already an element of CCA 
in the existing wages of their employees. 

Present rates of C.C.A. : 

7*3*36 The rates of city compensatory allowance at which the port employees 
at different ports are being paid at present are as follows : 

Port Pay Rate of C.A. 

Rs. 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madras . . Below 150 . . 10 per cent of pay subject to a 

minimum of Rs. 7'50 p.m. and 
maximum of Rs. 12*50 p.m. 

150 &. above . 8 per cent of pay subject to a 

minimum of Rs. 12'50 p.m. 
and maximum of Rs. 75 p.m. 

. 8 per cent of pay subject to a 

minimum of Rs. 7*50 p.m. and 
maximum of Rs. 75 p.m. 


0-70 

0-80 

0-90 

1-00 

1*10 

M0 

1*10 


Mormugao 
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7*3-37 No CCA is being paid at present to the employees of Visakhapatnam, 
Cochin, Kandla and Paradeep ports. 

Parties’ views and Board’s decision : 

7-3-38 The labour had demanded higher C.A. rates for Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras ports employees and its extension to the other major ports and to dock workers 
also. It has been urged that CA should be paid as a percentage of pay which should be 
revised from time to time on the changes taking place in the relative costlines at the various 
port centres. The port authorities, however, did not see any reason for substantial changes 
in the existing practices. The employers of dock workers were not in favour of initiating 
the system of C.A. for their workers. 

7*3*39 The compensatory allowance is intended to meet the high cost of lining 
in specially costly places, some of the port cities fall in this category. Even amongst them 
some are more costly and some are less costly. A distinction can, therefore, be made in 
the grant of CA between the ports. But no discrimination can be made between the em¬ 
ployees under different employers at the same port. The Board was therefore unanimously 
of the view that the system of CA should not only apply to the employees of port autho¬ 
rities, dock labour boards, and their administrative bodies at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras ports, but also to all the workers coming within Board’s purview at these ports, 
and that similar employees at the ports of Mormugao, Visakhapatnam and Cochin should 
also get CA. There were, however, some differences between the majority and the emplo¬ 
yer members regarding the rates of CA at these ports. There was also unanimity that no 
CA should be proposed for Kandla and Paradeep ports. Like the employer members 
the majority of the members also favoured the fixation of CA as percentage of basic pay, 
but without prescribing the minimum and maximum limits. Accordingly, the rates pro¬ 
posed by the majority for the employees.coming within Board’s purview at different major 
ports (employer members dissenting) should be as follows : 



Port 






Rate of CCA 


Bombay 3 

Calcutta > . 

Madras J 

• 

• 

* 

• 


. 10 per cent of basic pay. 


Mormugao . 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

« » « 

. 8 per cent of basic pay. 


Visakhapatnam 3 
Cochin / * 

• 

♦ 

• 

’ l* 

• • • 

. 5 per cent of basic pay. 


Kandla 3 

Paradeep / 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• o • 

. Nil. 

7'3'40 The employer members have suggested the following rates of CA : 


Ports 





Pay slabs 

Rates of CCA 







Rs. 



Bombay 3 

Calcutta >• . 

Madras J 

« 

• 

• 

* 

‘ 

100—179 

. 10 per cent of basic pay subject 

to maximum of Rs. 15 p.m. 


. 




d 

180 and above 

. 8 per cent of basic pay subject 

to a minimum of Rs. 15 p.m. 


Visakhapatnam \ 
Cochin J * 

• 

• 


•] 

100—179 

5 per cent of basic pay, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 7'50 p.m. 






i 

180 & above 

. 4 per cent of basic pay subject 

to a minimum of Rs. 7'50 p.m. 


Mormugao 

• 

• 

• 

• 

100-179. 

. 5 percent of baisc pay subject 

to a maximum of Rs. 8 p.m. 







180 and above 

. 4 per cent of basic pay subject 

to a minimum of Rs. 8 p.m. 




180 


7-3'41 It would appear that in so far as the minimum rate of CA is concerned 
and even upto a pay of Rs. 150 there is no difference between the amount of CA, which 
would be available to the employees under the majority recommendations and the em¬ 
ployers’ proposals at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam and Cochin. 
The rate of CA at Mormugao fixed by the majority is more or less in keeping with the exis¬ 
ting rates at which the Mormugao port employees are being paid. 


House Rent Allowance 


Employees getting HRA : 

7‘3-42 The employees of port authorities; dock labour boards and their admini¬ 
strative bodies are being paid a separate house rent allowance at the Central Government 
rates. No such allowance is being paid at present to the dock workers and in respect there¬ 
of it was the contention of the concerned employers that the wages of these workers also 
contained an element of house rent allowance. 

Existing rates of HRA : 

7*3-43 The rates of house rent allowance in force from 1st July 1967 for the port 
employees, etc. are as shown below*: 


Port 


Pay range Rate of HRA 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 


1 

J 


Mormugao 


VisakhapatnamJ 
Cochin J 


Rs. 

’Upto 100 

. Rs. 15 p.m. 

100 to 300 

15 per cent of basic pay subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 20 p.m. 

Upto 75 

. Rs. 7’50 p.m. 

75 to 100 

. Rs. 10-00 p.m. 

100 to 200 

. Rs. 15-00 p.m. 

Above 200 

. 7J per cent of basic pay. 

' Below 500 

500 and above 

. 7J per cent of basic pay subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 7-50 p.m. 

. Amount by which pay falls 
short of Rs. 536 p.m. 


Parties’ views and Board’s decision : 

7*3*44 In relation to house rent allowance, labour has shown its preference for 
the employers taking responsibility to provide housing accommodation to all workers 
and fixation of proper house rent for them. And for the employees who could not be 
provided with quarters, house rent allowance of 20 per cent of pay with a minimum of 
Rs. 50 was demanded. The port authorities were in favour of continuance of the existing 
system of HRA and the recovery of rents. The employers of dock workers were mostly 
against the introduction of a separate HRA. 

7*3*45 The system of granting house rent allowance is in force at present, parti¬ 
cularly for the Government employees, on account of the prevalence of specially high 
rents in certain cities of India. It is a sort of differential allowance intended to make good, 
to some extent, the high cost of residential accommodation in the cities and specified 
places. In this connection it was felt that, while a differentiation can be made between 
the various ports in fixing the quantum of house rent allowance all the employees at a 
port coming within the purview of the Board should get HRA. We have therefore decided 
that there should be different rates of HRA for the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
on one hand and for the ports of Visakhapatnam, Cochin and Mormugao, on the other. 
It was also our unanimous view that no HRA should be prescribed for the ports of Kandla 
andParadeep. 
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7*3- 46 In view of the scarcity of housing accommodation and rise in the rents 
in some of the port cities, the Board unanimously recommends that the rates of house 
rent allowance for the employees covered by the Board should be the following : 


Port 


Rates of house vent allowance 


4 - 


Bombay 
Calcutta . 
Madras J 


Visakhapatnam' 

Cochin 

Mormugao 


Kandla 

Paradeep 



16 per cent of basic pay subject to a minimum of Rs- 
20 p.m. 


8 per cent of basic pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 10 

p.m. 


Nil. 


Rent receipt : 

7*3-47 Incidental to the payment of house rent allowance is the question of pro¬ 
ducing rent receipt by some port employees. Employees of port authorities, dock labour 
boards, and their administrative bodies on a pay of more than Rs. 500 per mensem, can 
draw (like Government employees) house rent allowance only on production of rent 
receipt. There is no such restriction on the dock workers. 

7*3*48 The labour members have demanded that all the port and dock workers 
should be paid house rent allowance without the condition of producing rent receipt. 
The employer members did not agree. 

7*3*49 As a result of Board’s recommendations the employees on a basic pay of 
Rs. 500-650 will be covered by the condition of producing rent receipt instead of Rs. 500- 
575 as at present. The Chairman and independent members felt that no useful purpose 
would be served by insisting upon the production of rent receipt, particularly when only 
a small number of employees was. involved. In the present housing shortage in port cities, 
employees have, in any case, to pay house rent sufficiently in excess of 10 per cent of their 
pay and the possibilities of the allowance becoming source of profit are less. For these 
reasons, as also to make a uniform rule applicable to all class III employees of the port 
authorities, etc. and the dock workers, the chairman and independent members agreed 
with the labour members. 

7*3*50 The Board has, therefore, decided by majority (employer members dis¬ 
senting) that the production of rent receipt should not be necessary in case of any employee. 
Actually this will affect only those drawing basic pay of more than Rs. 500 per mensem. 

SECTION (iv)—RECOVERY OF HOUSE RENT 

Housing facilities : 

7*4*1 The port authorities have constructed workers’ quarters over a long period 
In Calcutta, there is a large number of quarters, which were taken over from Bird & 
Co. The quarters in the ports are of various types and standards and differ considerably 
in floor area, construction and also in the amenities and conveniences provided. Their 
number also differs from port to port. Taking all ports together, only a small percentage 
of port employees have been provided so far with accommodacion. 

7*4*2 Bombay Port has 3142 quarters and 1243 of its employees live in dormitories. 
Calcutta Port has 9415 quarters for class IV employees, out of which 8754 have been allott¬ 
ed to individuals and 661 allotted to more than one worker. Besides this, for various 
categories of employees, there are 1880 quarters built under the First and Second Five 
Year Plans, and 2180 quarters were renovated. Of the 548 quarters in Madras Port, 266 
have been allotted to employees, whose basic pay is less than Rs. 110 p.m. Employees 
in the pay range of Rs. 110—249 have been allotted 244 units and in the remaining 38 
quarters there are employees in the pay range of Rs. 250—399. Visakhapatnam Port has 
426 quarters meant for class IV and class III employees. In Cochin Port, 50 quarters 
have been allotted to class IV employees and 191 to class III employees, making a total 
of 241 quarters. Mormugao Port has 279 quarters and Kandla Port has allotted 923 
quarters* to various categories of employees. 


*330 quarvers are under construction. 



7*4*3 The dock labour boards of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have also cons- 
tructed quarters for the registered dock workers, etc., which are 919 in Bombay, 288 in 
Calcutta and 342 in Madras*. The housing colonies of the dock labour boards are com¬ 
paratively new and some of them are quite recent. 

7*4*4 It may be mentioned here that port authorities get no subsidy under the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme for the construction of workers’ quarters. The 
dock labour boards, however, get central assistance to the extent of 55 per cent (35 per 
cent as loan and 20 per cent as subsidy) of the ceiling cost of construction as fixed by 
Government under this scheme and a number of tenements have been constructed in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Recovery of house rent at present : 

7*4*5 No house rent allowance is paid to the workers who have been allotted 
quarters, except in the case of cargo handling piece-rated shore workers in Bombay, 
Madras and Cochin ports. Generally, the house rent is recovered from port employees 
at Government rates, i.e. 71- per cent of basic pay and city compensatory allowance, 
if their basic pay is below Rs. 150 p.m. and 10 per cent from higher paid employees, or 
standard rent, whichever is less—in both cases. At Mormugao Port, the rent charged 
to all workers is 10 per cent of basic pay or standard rent, whichever is less. 

7 • 4 • 6 In Bombay, 838 employees of certain categories have been allowed rent- 
free quarters. In Calcutta Port the quarters allotted to class IV employees are rent-free 
but class IV employees, who have been re-classified as class III, have to pay Rs. 3 p.m. 
if they continue to occupy the same quarters. A few categories of class III employees 
in this port are also allowed rent-free quarters. At other ports also there is a practice of 
allowing rent-free accommodation to certain categories of employees, such as dressers in 
Visakhapatnam Port, havildars and watchmen in Cochin Port and nursing staff and health 
visitors in Kandla Port. Employees, who are entitled to rent-free quarters and have not 
been provided with quarters, are paid house rent allowance at higher than the usual rates 
in accordance with the Central Government rules in this respect. 

7 *4 "7 The piece-rated shore workers in Bombay, Madras and Cochin ports are 
paid house rent allowance admissible, even if quarters are allotted to them. In Bombay, 
they pay Rs. 5 • 50 to Rs. 7 • 50 p.m. for old quarters and for new units the rates of rent are : 

Rs. p.m. 

‘A category 

Mazdoors. 19 

Morpias ............ 25 

Baroots ............ 26 

Special morpias and cart &. wagon unloaders ...... 27 

These rates have been fixed** by adding to the house rent allowance admissible 
to the category, the rent recoverable at the minimum of the scale of the employee concerned 
less a discount of 10%. 

7*4*8 In Madras and Cochin ports, the shore mazdoors of ‘A’ &. ‘B’ categories 
pay house rent of Rs. 16-25 and Rs. 15-00 p.m., respectively, fixed on an ad-hoc basis. 
The Visakhapatnam Port provides at present hutments to ‘A’ category ore handling wor¬ 
kers—a transit accommodation free of rent. This concession is to be withdrawn on allot¬ 
ment of pucca houses. 

7-4-9 The rent charged by the Bombay Dock Labour Board to all categories of 
workers is Rs. 15 p.m. for the quarters at Cotton Green Colony. The Board charges 
Rs. 19 p.m. for the quarters recently constructed at Govandi fixed on an ad-hoc basis 
till the Wage Board’s decision on recovery of house rent takes effect. The workers are paid 
their full wages, which, according to employers, contain an element of H.R.A. Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board charges house rent @10% of wages (21 days’ minimum guarantee 
plus 4 days’ roster off plus 5 days’ attendance allowance plus D.A. &. I.R.). The registered 
workers residing in the quarters of Madras Dock Labour Board pay a fixed house rent 
of Rs. 16-25 p.m., but class IV employees are charged @7J% of basic pay and C.A., if 
their pay is less than Rs. 110 p.m. and @10% if it is more. 


*In addition, 60 quarters are under construction. 

♦ ♦For ‘A’ category : Rs. 15 plus 71% of Rs. 771 minus 10%. 
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Rent recovery in future : 

7 • 4 * 10 The question of recovery of house rent had been engaging the attention 
of the Board right from the beginning of its deliberations. It was considered to be an 
issue intimately connected with workers’ net earnings. The labour members were keen 
on having a formula for the recovery of house rent, which would enable the workers to 
draw H.R.A. admissible to them, and pay a house rent which is normally charged for 
quarters under Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, according to floor area, location, 
conveniences, distance from the port, market, school, etc. They consider it an anomaly 
that for the recovery of house rent, C.A. is taken into account, but not for payment of 
H.R.A. Another complaint is that the house of the standard, to which a person is entitled, 
is not always allotted and yet recovery of house rent and non-payment of house rent 
allowance takes place, as though a house of the standard type has been allotted. 

7*4*11 The employer members stated that all port authorities have generally 
been following Government rules on the subject and urged that the existing system of 
recovering rent for the quarters allotted by them should continue and that the system 
of rent free quarters should be abolished. They wanted that the rent charged should be 
on the basis of the basic pay and CCA admissible to the workers. 

7 * 4 * 12 The Board has given very careful and anxious consideration to the question 
of recovery of house rent. The problem of evolving uniform principles on which the 
labour members have been insisting was considerably difficult because the types of houses 
and the practices followed in connection with the recovery of house rent differ 
considerably. 

7*4‘13 The question of fixation of suitable rent for the various types of quarters 
on the basis of area, type of construction, facilities provided, etc. defied an easy solution. 
The Board collected information and studied in detail the principles followed in the fixa¬ 
tion of rent for the quarters constructed under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
of the Government of India and by the Maharashtra Government Housing Board, Re¬ 
serve Bank of India and Life Insurance Corporation of India. It was found that they 
follow different methods for the calculation of economic rent and take various factors into 
consideration, such as, interest on investment, depreciation, insurance charges, municipal 
taxes, maintenance and repairs, salaries of maintenance staff and miscellaneous expenses. 
The Board felt that an attempt to calculate suitable house rent on this basis for quarters 
belonging to the ports or dock labour boards was difficult due to the existence of various 
types of standard and sub-standard houses. The details of the various quarters belonging 
to Calcutta Port, which were submitted to the Board, were so bewildering that it appeared 
to be well-nigh impossible to make an attempt at fixing suitable rents for them. The 
Chairman and independent members felt that the work involved being vast, either 
such matters should be settled by bipartite negotiations at the port level or an independent 
enquiry might be instituted. 

7‘4'14 Nevertheless, the Chairman and independent members made various 
efforts, from time to time, to evolve an agreed formula incorporating principles for the 
recovery of house rent on certain accepted standards. The rules finally evolved by them 
in this respect were placed before the parties for consideration. They envisaged that : 

(i) no house rent allowance should be payable when quarters have been allotted; 

(ii) class IV employees at Calcutta Port, who pay no rent at present, were to con¬ 
tinue to enjoy this facility, but the future occupants would have to pay rent 
that may be determined for the houses occupied by them in terms of the 
recommendations; 

(iii) for standard type of houses, a fixed percentage should be payable as house rent, 
but for sub-standard type of houses, what rent to be charged or they should be 
free was to depend upon the nature of accommodation and to be negotiated 
by parties, failing which such rents were to be fixed by Government machinery; 
and 

(iv) compensatory allowance should not be taken into consideration in rent re¬ 
covery, because no house rent allowance is paid on C.A. 

The above proposals were not acceptable to the parties. 

7‘4*15 The suggestions ultimately made by the labour members showed that 
besides other facilities, they want an entirely new scheme of recovery of house rent, 
under which workers should be paid house rent allowance unconditionally and for 
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decent, self-contained quarters with requisite amenities in the vicinity of the place of 
work, rent should be charged for the living area @ 10 paise per sq. ft. in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, 7 paise per sq. ft. in Goa, Visakhapatnam and Cochin and 5 paise per sq. ft. 
in Kandla and Paradeep. 

7'4'16 Separate views have been expressed by Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh 
on the one hand and by Shri Sheth on the other. The former wanted the continuance of 
the existing system of recovery of house rent and withdrawal of the concession of rent 
free quarters for class IV employees, wherever it is applicable. Shri Sheth agrees with 
them in respect of the staff of dock labour boards, administrative bodies and clerical and 
supervisory workers of registered and listed employers. For registered stevedore and 
listed workers, however, he has suggested payment of H.R.A. and recovery of house 
rent according to the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. 

7"4‘17 After considerable discussion, it was found that there was no possibility 
of evolving a formula, which would be acceptable either to all members or even to a 
majority. It was, therefore, decided that no useful purpose would be served by pursuing 
the matter further and that the views of the various members should be recorded in the 
Report. Accordingly, the views of labour members, employer members and those of 
chairman and independent members are given below : 

(a) Views of iabour members : 

(1) All the port and dock workers should be paid house rent allowance without 
the condition of producing house rent receipt and irrespective of their occupy¬ 
ing quarters or not. 

(2) All the quarters provided to the employees, irrespective of their pay group 
or the class to which they belong, should be decent, self-contained and having 
all the requisite amenities. Such quarters should be in the vicinity of the place 
of work. 

(3) The employees who are provided with quarters beyond a distance of two 
kilometres from the place of work should be reimbursed actual cost of trans¬ 
port. 

(4) The minimum living area of the lowest type of quarters should not be less 
than 300 sq. ft. 

(5) Recovery of rent for the occupation of quarters should be made as under : 

(a) At Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, at the rate of 10 paise per sq. ft. of the 

living area. 

(b) At Goa, Visakhapatnam and Cochin, at the rate of 7 paise per square ft. 
of the living area. 

(c) At Kandla and Paradeep, at the rate of 5 paise per sq. ft. of the living 

area. 

The recovery of rent as above should be subject to the following conditions : 

(i) No recovery should be made for occupation of sub-standard or dormitory 
type quarters. 

(ii) The existing concession of free quarters available to certain categories 
of employees and payment of house rent allowance at a higher-rate to 
those who are not provided with quarters should continue. 

(iii) The existing facilities of concessional rent for certain types of quartets 
should also continue. 

(iv) Where more than one employee is housed in one unit, the rent recoverable 
shall be proportionate, and the total rent thus recovered shall not be 
more than the rent fixed for that particular quarter. 

(b) Views of Shri Subramanian & Shri Qhosh 

The formula for recovery of house rent for employees both of the port authorities, 
dock labour boards and administrative Jodies and registered and listed employees, who 
are allotted quarters by their employers, should be as follows : 

(1) The house rent allowance should not be payable to such employees. 

(2) Additionally, such employees should pay rent (a) in the case of employees 
whose basic pay is Rs. 200 p.m. or less, at the rate of 1\% of basic pay plus 
CA, and in "the case of those whose basic pay is more than Rs. 200 p.m. at 
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the rate of 10% of basic pay plus CA, or (b) at the standard rent for the quar¬ 
ters allotted, calculated on the basis of F.R.* 45A, whichever alternative, i.e. 
either (a) or (b), is lower to the employees concerned. 

(3) The existing concession of rent free quarters for class IV employees, wherever 
it is in vogue, should be withdrawn. 

(4) In all other respects, the Government pattern should continue. 

(c) Views of Shri Sheth : 

(1) Registered stevedore and listed workers will be entitled to their normal house 
rent allowance. 

(2) Where the above workers are provided with housing accommodation by the 
dock labour boards, which is approved by Government under Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Scheme, the workers, who are provided with such accom¬ 
modation, will pay house rent for the type of accommodation on the principles 
prescribed under the Scheme. 

(3) Regarding housing accommodation provided to the other workers, such as 
staff of dock labour boards, administrative bodies and clerical and supervisory 
workers of registered or listed employers, who are covered by the definition 
of ‘dock worker’ in the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948, the house rent will be recovered on the same basis as for port trust 
employees. 

(d) Views of Chairman and Independent members : 

The following rules should apply to all port and dock workers at all ports : 

(1) In all cases where quarters are allotted, no house rent allowance should be 
7 payable. 

(2) House rent should be paid by all (including class IV employees in Calcutta) 
to whom quarters are allotted, provided that those class IV employees in 
Calcutta Port who are at present allotted quarters and who do not pay rent, 
will continue not to pay rent. Employees occupying dormitory type of quarters 
will be allowed concessions available to them at present. 

(3) House rent should be charged at the rate of 1\% of basic pay only (and not 
CA), if basic pay is less than Rs. 200 p.m. and at the rate of 10%, if it is Rs. 200 
or more. In any case, it should not exceed the standard rent as determined un¬ 
der the Fundamental Rules. 

(4) Where quarters are not of standard type, the rent should be 7|%, 5% or 
24% or nil, in case of employees with basic pay of Rs. 200 p.m. or more and 
5% or 2|% or nil in case of employees with basic pay of less than Rs. 200 
p.m. This will be determined by bipartite negotiations on the basis of area 
and facilities provided, failing which, by suitable Government machinery. 

(5) Where concession is given to piece-rated shore workers, the principles govern¬ 
ing such concession should be applied to determine the rent for quarters 
allotted to them. 

(6) Where a person is allotted or continues to occupy quarters of lower type 
than what he is entitled to and a quarter of the type of which he is entitled 
is not offered to him, the rent would be on the basis- of the maximum of the 
pay range for which such quarters are allotted. 

SECTION (V)—REVIEW OF PIECE-RATE SCHEMES AND EXTENSION 
OF INCENTIVE SCHEMES TO ALLIED WORKERS 

Incentive Scheme for stevedore workers in Calcutta Port : 

7 • 5 • 1 Incentive piece-rate schemes are now in operation on the shore side and on 
board the ship in the ports of Bombay, Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam and only 
on the shore side in the port of Calcutta. There is no such scheme for the cargo handling 
stevedore workers on board the ship at Calcutta Port. 

7-5-2 While deciding the new pay scales for the stevedore workers in general, the 
Board also held that its recommendations in respect of stevedore workers in Calcutta 

* Fundamental Rules, 

26—4 L &. E/69 
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Port should come into operation simultaneously with the introduction of piece-rate 
schemes. For evolving such piece-rate schemes, the Board constituted a sub-committee 
with the following terms of reference : 

(i) Having regard to the conditions existing in Calcutta Port, to draw up a suitable 
incentive piece-rate scheme or schemes for all categories of cargo handling 
stevedore labour, including tally clerks in that port. 

(ii) In the light of the scheme worked out under (i) above, also to consider and 
suggest what modifications should be made in the existing incentive scheme 
of the Calcutta Port Commissioners concerning cargo handling operations. 

(iii) To examine, in consultation with the parties concerned, whether a similar 
incentive piece-rate scheme can be worked out for all crews employed on 
commercially operated barges, engaged on bulk import/export cargo work in 
Calcutta Port. 

7*5*3 After considerable efforts, the sub-committee evolved two piece-rate schemes 
for the stevedore workers in Calcutta Port, viz. (i) Incentive Scheme for Dock Workers 
registered under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1966 and (ii) 
Incentive Scheme for Salt Workers in the Port of Calcutta. These schemes are attached to 
the Report as annexure ‘XVI’. 

7*5*4 Before drafting the above scheme, the Tripartite Expert Committee, for 
Calcutta Port under the chairmanship of Shri N. N. Chatterjee (one of whose terms of 
references was to examine the need for further incentive schemes and suggest principles 
on which they should be based) was also consulted. It may be pointed out here that, 
of late, a certain practice has become prevalent in Calcutta Port in so far as stevedore 
workers are concerned for giving work on what is generally known as ‘contract’. The 
schemes were drafted keeping in view this existing practice, as it was felt that no other 
scheme would be practicable or work successfully in the circumstances prevailing at 
present at Calcutta Port. Any scheme which was not in consonance with this practice 
or which might mean considerable departure therefrom was not likely to find favour 
with labour and its implementation would have been most difficult. 

7*5*5 Both these schemes cover wotkers actually handling cargo and certain cate¬ 
gories of supervisors. They are subject to revision after a year by a committee to be ap¬ 
pointed by Government. There is also a clause, which provides for the appointment of a 
committee to go into difficulties that may arise in day to day working of these schemes. 
These schemes have been approved by the Board, employer members dissenting with the 
clause dealing with the inclusion of clerical and supervisory staff and labour members 
dissenting in respect of the processing wage for rollias, baggers and chamchiyas. The 
Board recommends that these schemes should be brought into force immediately. 

Revision of Incentive Scheme for shore workers : 

7*5*6 Regarding modifications in the incentive scheme for shore workers in the 
light of the schemes worked out for the cargo handling stevedore labour, there could be 
no agreement at the sub-committee level and, therefore, a failure report was made to the 
Board for its decision. 

7*5*7 The Board felt that without consequential changes in the incentive schemes 
for shore workers, the other two schemes evolved by the Board might not also function 
properly, and, therefore, the Board constituted another sub-committee for making fresh 
efforts for bringing about changes in the incentive schemes for shore workers at Calcutta 
Port, which may be acceptable to the parties concerned. The Board is happy to report 
that after determined efforts by this sub-committee, it succeded in arriving at agreed 
conclusions, mentioned below, in terms whereof the Revised Incentive Scheme, 1964 in 
Calcutta Port is to be reviewed. 

(i) Scale of pay .—The scale of pay applicable to the ‘A’ category workers should 
be Rs. 104-2-116-3-140. 

(ii) Manning scale .—Pending further review as a result of the general recommenda¬ 
tions of the Board, the normal strength of ‘A’ category gangs (other than 
coal dock gangs) should be 11 porters. This number will be inclusive of a 
sirdar, where one exists. Also, where the strength of an existing gang is more 
than 11, whether inclusive of a sirdar or not, the same strength should con¬ 
tinue except for normal wastages till the number comes down to 11. Vacan¬ 
cies of sirdars should not be filled. Existing sirdars should, however, con¬ 
tinue and they should be paid according to the Board’s recommendations. 
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In gangs where there is no sirdar, the existing paractice of one porter discharge 
ing the duties of the sirdar by rotation should continue and he should be 
paid a special allowance of Rs. 26 p.m. for this work, in lieu of the existing 
sirdari allowance of Rs. 20 p.m. This allowance should be treated as pay for 
the same purposes as the existing sirdari allowance. 

(iii) Rates. —The rates per metric tonne payable for each group of cat go and the per 
capita stages at which the existing rates of 60 paise, 70 paise and 80 paise are 
applicable will, in future, be 72 paise, 105 paise and 130 paise, respectively. 

(iv) Weightage for recess. —The earnings of the piece-rated workers for their work 
in the second and third shifts should be increased by 1 / 16th. 

(v) Payment for weekly day of rest. —All ‘A’ category workers should be credited 
with an earning of Rs. 5-94 (i.e. Rs. 3-44 as suggested by the Board plus Rs. 

2 • 50) for their weekly day of rest, the static portion being credited separately 
under the existing system. 

(iv) Ratio of booking. —Simultaneously with the revision of the 1964 Scheme, where 
the existing ratio of booking of ‘A’ category gangs is 3:2:1, it should be 
changed immediately to 2:2:1 for 1st, 2nd and 3rd shifts, respectively. 

(vii) Booking and payment at Chute Lines of K.P.D. Berth No. 19.—The method of 
booking ‘A’ category labour at 19 Coal Berth shall be in units of four men for 
every two wagons. The rate of payment for shipment of coal at 19 coal Berth 
in the event of 4 men units clearing every two wagons for shipment in full 
during a shift, shall be as follows :— 

0-72 p. per metric tonne for the quantity up to and including 4 tonnes per 
capita; 

1-05 p. per metric tonne for the quantity above 4 tonnes per capita upto and 
including 8 tonnes per capita; 

1-30 p. per metric tonne for the quantity above 8 tonnes per capita : 

Provided that the coal falling on the ground in process of working is picked 
up and loaded into the chutes by the same men. The workers must take 
care to avoid coal falling into the pits due to indiscriminate and/or over 
loading of the chutes. 

If, however, a unit of 4 men does not clear the wagons allotted to it in full during 
the shift, the men will continue to be paid for the actual tonnage of coal 
shipped, keeping the above proviso in view, at 0-35 p. per metric tonne as 
prescribed in the Revised incentive Piece-rate Scheme, 1964. 

(viii) Further categories to be included. —The following additional categories of work¬ 
men are to be included in the Revised Incentive Piece-rate Scheme, 1964; 

(a) Mobile Crane drivers 

(b) Tractor drivers 

(c) Forklift drivers 

(d) Pay loader drivers at 5 K.G.D. 

(e) Diesel loco drivers (two car drivers) at 5 K.G.D. 

(f) Cargo tindels/serangs and leading hands (except on the days on which they 

are engaged on work connected with non-operational work). 

(g) Crane tindels and signalmen of 200 ton cranes at K.G.D. 

(ix) Incentive allowance.—All the categories originally included in the scheme ar 
well as categories now included will be paid incentive allowance @Rs. 1-15 
per shift, provided no adverse report is received against them. 

(x) Night weightage allowance. —In computing the quantum of night weightage 
allowance payable to the piece-rated workers, the element of additional pay¬ 
ment for weekly day of rest credited on the earning side shall also be taken 
into account. 
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(xi) Waiting —• 

(I) Waiting charges applicable to ‘A’ category workers shall be as follows : 

(a) General cargo : Docks and jetties and tea ware¬ 

houses . . . . 43 p. per hr. 

(b) Coal : (1) Coal shipped direct ex-rail/road vehicle 

and/or ex-ground at any berth, other 

than KPD Berth Nos. 15 to 21 . . 43 p. per hr. 

(2) Coal handled at KPD Berth Nos. 15 to 

21 

Labour berths . . . . . 43 p. per hr. 

Chute Lines . . . . . 43 p. per hr. 

Basket Lines . . . . . 43 p. per hr. 

(3) Loading/unloading wagons/lorries at 

any point . . . . . 43 p. per hr. 

(4) Miscellaneous work such as screening 

and any other work not covered by 

clauses (2) &. (3) above done at any point 43 p. per hr. 

(II) Waiting charges as laid [down in (xi)(I)(a) and (xi)(I)(b)(l) shall be payable 
for delays of one hour and over. 

(III) Waiting charges as laid down in (xi)(I)(b)(2), (3) and (4) shall be payable 
for all delays. 

(xii) Scheme for Mechanical Coal Loading Plant. —A scheme for Mechanical Coal 

Loading shall be evolved as agreed upon earlier. 

7 • 5 • 8 The Board unanimously recommends that the Revised Piece-rate Incentive 
Scheme, 1964, in Calcutta Port should be modified on the above lines and implemented. 

Incentive Scheme for bargemen : 

7*5*9 As mentioned above, the sub-committee, appointed to evolve piece-rate 
schemes for stevedore labour at Calcutta Port, had also to examine whether incentive 
piece-rate scheme similar to the one devised for cargo handling stevedore workers could 
be evolved for the crews employed on commercially operated barges in the port of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

7 • 5 * 10 The labour members pointed out that a large percentage of cargo at Cal¬ 
cutta Port was being handled overside and in the stream. They were, therefore, keen on 
having an incentive scheme for the bargemen. Since, however, there were as many as 
16,000 barges in the Calcutta Port owned by a large number of persons, the sub-committee 
realised that it was difficult to consult them and even if an incentive scheme was framed 
for bargemen, its implementation would be difficult and it might lead to serious disputes. 
The sub-committee did not, therefore, find it possible to frame a scheme. 

7 • 5 * 11 When this matter came up for consideration before the Board, the above 
mentioned circumstances and other facts which came to our knowledge were discussed, 
and the Board ultimately decided to recommend that a suitable machinery should be 
set up to go into the question of working conditions of barge crews at all the ports and, if 
possible, to work out piece-rate scheme for them. 

Review of existing piece-rate schemes : 

7*5*12 The existing piece-rate schemes etc. have been described in great detai^ 
in Section (iii) of Chapter IV of our Report. The Board recommends that the existing 
piece-rate schemes in different ports on the shore side and on board the ship should con¬ 
tinue to operate till they are revised by mutual agreement or by a competent authority. 
The existing piece-rate schemes should be reviewed as early as possible and the question 
of extension of piece-rate schemes, where they do not exist at present, should be consi¬ 
dered. Review of the schemes for shore workers and stevedore workers at Calcutta port 
should take place simultaneously at an appropriate time. 

7*5*13 The Board further recommends that the question of extension of benefits 
of incentive schemes to allied workers should also be considered. 
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SECTION (VI)—IMPACT OF PROPOSED WAGE STRUCTURE 

Views expressed in this section are those of the majority (employer members dissenting). 

Board’s keenness to avoid heavy financial burden : 

7-6-1 All along our deliberations, the Board was conscious of the likely effect 
of the wage structure that may be evolved by it on the cost of port services. The demand of 
workers was aimed at an upward revision of their wages of a substantial nature. The 
Board, has, however, made all possible efforts to avoid a financial burden which would be 
difficult for the industry to bear. It has taken a practical and objective view of the entire 
situation and tried to balance both the need to devise a proper wage structure for the port 
and dock workers in the changed socio-economic conditions in the country, and the needs 
of the industry and its obligations to provide adequate port facilities in a developing 
economy like ours. The main object of the Board has been to strike the best possible 
compromise between the legitimate aspirations of the workers and the needs of the indus¬ 
try. 

Paying capacity : 

7-6-2 The question of paying capacity was raised by the employers at every stage 
of Board’s deliberations and its various aspects were consequently discussed at length. 
As the Board was divided on the quantum of minimum wage, a clear understanding and 
appreciation of the ability of the employers to pay higher wages was necessary before it 
could take a decision by majority. 

7-6-3 The importance that we have attached to the ability of the employers to pay 
higher wages can be judged from the fact that we have not only considered the paying 
capacity of the industry as a whole but also of each port. In this context, we may point 
out that according to the supreme Court decisions in the cases* of Express Newspapers 
and Bajrang Jute Mills, Andhra Pradesh, while fixing wages the capacity of a cross-section 
of the industry in a region has to be taken into consideration. Though this is usually 
the case and must be done in the case of industries like cotton textiles, jute textiles, engi¬ 
neering, coal, steel, etc., which have many units spread over the whole of India a strict 
adherence to this principle was not possible in the case of the port industry for the reasons 
explained in the chapter on paying capacity. 

Progress of the ports : 

7-6-4 While discussing paying capacity of the employers, we have shown that 
except Kandla and Paradeep, which are still in the process of development since indepen¬ 
dence, the major ports have made impressive progress. The traffic has increased, two to 
three times in some ports, and there have been substantial increases in the revenues. The 
table of surpluses and deficits in the port (containing 64 entries) shows that during the 
period of 1960-61 to 1967-68, generally there were surpluses. Considerable capacity has 
been developed and port facilities have been improved. The ports’ assets are at a sufficiently 
high level. The ports have invested about Rs. 200 crores on developmental works, quite a 
large portion of which came from their internal resources. They propose to invest another 
Rs. 250 crores during the fourth plan. Except for temporary difficulties, therefore, in one or 
two ports, particularly Calcutta and that two for some special reasons, the port industry 
presents a picture of prosperity, with better prospects in future. 

Effect of wage rise during Board’s session : 

7-6-5 In response to our query whether wages should be revised and what would 
be the effect of wage revision on the port services and port finances, no employer con¬ 
ceded that wage increase was called for or justifiable. All of them regarded the existing 
wage structure as fair and reasonable and said categorically that the organisation which 
they represented was unable to bear any further financial burden. All of them were of the 
view that any upward revision of wages would step up the cost of port services and result 
in higher charges to the trade and shipping which might affect country’s economy. 
They also apprehended diversion and loss of traffic. 

7-6-6 But the wage costs have further risen during the period the Board was in 
session, largely owing to factors other than the Board’s decision on interim relief. In the 
case of ports in particular it was, to a large^extent, ^due to the increase in DA rates under 
the existing wage system. Out of a total increase in the minimum wages of the port wor¬ 
kers by Rs. 59-80 p.m. in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Rs. 57'30 p.m. in Visakhapat- 
nam and Cochin, Rs. 59-80 p.m. in Mormugao and Rs. 54'80 p.m. in Kandla, the increase 

*Civil Appeal No. 923 & 1966, dated 31st October, 1968. 
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granted by the unanimous recommendation of the Board was only of Rs. 11-80 p.m. i.e. 
about one-fifth. Besides this, during the period the workers of these ports have been 
granted an ex-gratia payment @4% of pay* and children’s education allowance. Except 
Calcutta Port, which is in deficit in the last 3 years or so, all other ports have not only 
balanced their budgets but have earned surpluses which are quite substantial in the case 
of some ports. With increases in price level, not only labour services but all other services 
necessary in connecdon with the running of a port have become costly. It is gratifying 
to note that the ports had enough vitality to absorb the shock of these considerable in¬ 
creases. 

7-6-7 If the Board had not been in session, the application of the Govt, orders in 
respect of treating a substantial portion of DA as pay would itself have imposed s uffi cient 
financial burden upon the industry. 

Estimated increase in wage bill 

7-6-8 The wage increases, at the minimum level, recommended by the majority 
in the final recommendations of the Board, are Rs. 26*70 for Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Cochin and Visakhapatnam, Rs. 22-20 for Mormugao and Rs. 19-20 p.m. for Kandla and 
Paradeep The employer members have agreed to a part of the increase and the difference 
between the two at the minimum level is only Rs. 17 p.m. for all the ports except Mor¬ 
mugao, for which it is Rs. 20 p.m. 

7-6-9 The employer members have not given us an idea about the impact which 
the wage structure will ultimately have on port’s finances on account of the majority 
recommendations. During the course of discussions, however, employer members gave 
some rough estimates of the impact of the new pay scales devised for the class IV em¬ 
ployees of the port authorities, which, according to them, was Rs. 1-38 crores, per year. 
In this estimate they had also included the consequential increases in expenditure on 
items like workmen’s compensation, children educational allowance, medical benefits, 
leave travel concessions, etc. which they apprehended might also register an increase as a 
result of the revision in the wage structure. 

7-6-10 We have tried to make some rough estimates of our own on the basis of 
available data. In the case of class III employees, for example, we took a representative 
sample and classified the workers into three groups whose scales ranged between ( i) 
Rs. 100 to 200, (ii) 130 to 300, and (iii) 210 to 650. The workers were found to be distri¬ 
buted in these three groups in the ratio of 67:22:11. To the mean of each scale range, 
the existing D.A., C.C.A., H.R.A., wherever applicable, and l.R. were added. In order 
to work out the increase as a result of Boards’ recommendations, to the mean of each scale 
range appropriate fitment money was added and on the basis of the basic pay so arrived 
at, the revised DA, CA and HRA were added. The difference between the two amounts 
was regarded as the increase which the workers in the respective scale range would appro¬ 
ximately get. The total impact on account of the number of workers in each scale range was 
thus calculated for a year. This process was repeated for the scale ranges for class IV 
employees and for all the ports. 

7*6-11 Since the increase on account of DA, CA and HRA have already been 
accounted for in the above calculation, the total increase in the port has been stepped up 
only by another 12 per cent on account of P.F. contribution and ex-gratia payments. 
The estimates of the increase in the wage bills at different ports due to Board’s recommenda¬ 
tions worked out as under :— 


Port 

_L 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Cochin 

Visakhapatnam 
Mormugao . 
Kandla 
Paradeep 


Estimated increase 


Lakhs 

151 

216 

64 

30 

47 

8 

11 

5 


532 


♦Including all wage components except HRA. 
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To be on the safe side, we may take it as Rs. 6 crores. 

7-6-12 As against 96,000 port workers, the dock workers, leaving the casuals 
etc., are not more than 50,000. The rise in the annual wage bill of the dock workers, would 
not exceed Rs. 3 crores by any standard. 

7-6-13 In 1966-67 the total value of cargo passing through the major ports was 
Rs. 3,200 crores, as compared to the wage bill of Rs. 28 crores. An increase of Rs. 6 crores 
in the wage bill of the ports would cost the port users 0 • 2 paise per rupee. Assuming 
a similar increase on account of registered and other dock workers, even if the entire 
increase in burden is passed on to port users, it will mean an extremely small increase in 
costs. 

Augmenting port revenues : 

7-6-14 The task of pointing out ways and means of bringing about an improve 
ments in port finances has been outrusted to the Major-Ports Commission. But as its report 
was not available to the Board before the completion of its work and the question of paying 
capacity of ports loomed large all along in our deliberations, an assessment of the ports’ 
financial position, to the extent it was possible, was made by us. The observations of the 
Board in this regard may be viewed against this background of limited nature of enquiry 
made by the Board in this respect. 

The main source of ports’ income is the port charges. The question whe¬ 
ther these charges can be raised has been considered by us in great detail and we have 
expressed our opinion in this respect in our discussion on paying capacity. 

7-6-15 There are two well known principles of rate fixation, viz., what the traffic 
can bear and what it costs to provide port services ( i.e. the port charges should be cost- 
based). Judged from both these criteria, we have found that there is scope for an upward 
revision of the port charges on a number of commodities. From the statements of various 
authorities, having intimate knowledge of port working, it is clear thac port charges 
have been kept low in the past. The ports have become conscious in this respect only 
recently and even now the port charges have not been rationalised to the extent they 
should. For example, we came to know that except Bombay and Madras ports, no cost 
benefit studies have been carried out by other ports. We may specifically point out that 
despite the complaints of financial difficulties in respect of Calcutta Port, no such studies 
have been made. The study in Bombay Port showed that in the year 1965-66 out of 10 
principal services/operations, there were deficits in 8 as mentioned below : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


Sr. 

No. 

Principal Service/Operations 

Cost of 
providing 
services/ 
operations 

Recoveries 

for 

services 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Percentage 
of recO' 
veries to 
cost of 
providing 
services 

i 

Vessels 

Port facilities ..... 

61-72 

*" /' .. 

14-99 


46-73 

23 

2 

Pilotage ...... 

17-08 

27-87 

10-79 

, , 

163 

3 

Docks Berths ..... 

310-25 

105-22 

, , 

205-03 

34 

4 

Dry Dock facilities .... 

21-68 

7-79 

. . 

13-89 

36 

5 

Cargo 

(a) Cargo wet docks handling and wharf 
transit sheds .... 

398-83 

268-88 


129-95 

67 


(b) Cranage operation .... 

127-56 

46-85 


80-71 

37 


(c) Warehouses, godowns <&. storage 

9-51 

7-50 

. . 

2-01 

79 

6 

Operation and maintenance of bunders . 

32-00 

56-26 

24-26 


176 

7 

Marine oil terminal—Pir Pau & Butcher 
Island ...... 

71-12 

471-46 

400-34 


663 

8 

Railway Department .... 

231-63 

104-46 

• * 

127-17 

45 

9 

Miscellaneous services 

Supply of water for shipping 

11-86 

6-82 


5-04 

57 

10 

Plant and gear hire services 

2-48 

15-28 

12-80 


616 


Total 1 to 10 

1295-72 

1133-38 

448-19 

610-53 
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For the same year in Madras Port there were deficits in respect of at least five ser¬ 
vices. This clearly establishes that there is a possibility of raising the port revenues. 

1-6-16 The principle of what the traffic can bear also does not seem to have been 
scientifically followed in fixing the port charges. A glance through the rate structure of 
the poets reveals that the charges levied on some commodities are low. For instance, the 
port charges on a tonne of Kashmiri Shawl were Rs. 13 •12, which cost would be very 
low compared to its high value. On other items like ivory, motor vehicles, POL, naphtha, 
etc., also the port charges appeared to be of no relation to their value. Port charges should 
normally at least cover the direct cost of providing the services. Above that there could be 
different degrees of contribution to port surpluses depending upon what each commodity 
can bear. The ports have a monopoly. They may not take advantage of it but they should 
at least see that port charges are quite adequate. 

7.6-17 In connection with wage fixation one of the supreme courts’ directions is 
in relation to the tightening of the organisation and possibilities of improvement of manage¬ 
ment. Port costs are the cumulative effect of several direct and indirect impositions upon 
the port users and port charges are only one of them. The rise in port charges could be 
more than made up if a better turn-round of ships can be ensured and all possible delays 
and cumbersome procedure causing irritation and worry to the users can be avoided and 
simplified, whererver possible. If better port facilities are given, the shipping companies 
would be to glad to reduce the freight. If, for example, our port facilities can be improved 
by providing deeper drafts to enable large bulk carriers to enter the ports, and by the 
introduction of mechanical ore handling facilities so that a Japanese ship can load iron 
ore in the shortest possible time and leave, we would be in a position to export larger 
quantities of ore at far better competitive rates, because the freight, which is the major 
portion of the cost of iron ore by the time it reaches a port in Japan, will be considerably 
less. It is, therefore, necessary that all efforts should be made to tone up the efficiency of 
the ports for which there is good scope. 

Resources for further development of ports : 

7-6-18 The port authorities have been arguing in the Board that investment of 
large sums of money is envisaged in connection with the further development of port 
facilities during the Fourth Five-Year Plan and that they have to find resources from their 
revenues. We are for the fullest development of port facilities, but would like to point 
out that there is a well-found impression that the facilities already available are not being 
utilised to the fullest or optimum extent and that there is need to use the available port 
facilities round the clock. In this respect we invite a reference to the Report of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Ports and Harbours (IAPH) Team, which has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that “with few exceptions, existing port facilities ARE NOT* being used to their full 
potential”. One of its major recommendations is that emphasis should be shifted from 
further expansion of port facilities to extensive use of the existing facilities. 

7-6-19 In connection with the statement of the employers that they have to find 
money from their own resources for further development works, it may be pointed out 
that heavy capital expenditure and large development projects have to be largely financed 
out of borrowings so as to spread the burden over a number of years and not only the 
present users but the future ones also share it. 

Decline in traffic : 

7-6-20 There has been some decline in traffic in the last two years, but two years 
is too short a time to form an opinion about the trend. The decline is to some extent due 
to fall in foodgrain traffic, which was not quite unexpected. It was also due to recessional 
trend in the Indian economy, reduced foreign aid and the plan holiday during the last 
three years. With both industrial and agricultural production increasing and the economy 
showing now some welcome signs of revival, and the Fourth Five Year Plan under way, 
our seaborne trade should increase rapidly. Traffic is estimated at about 90 million tonnes 
by 1973-74 as against the present 55 million tonnes. The port authorities themselves seem 
to agree that the decline in ports traffic is a temporary feature, otherwise they would not 
have been keen on expanding port’s capacity. The decline in Calcutta Port’s traffic 
is more conspicuous but even this is temporary. Tonnage is not so significant in case 
of Calcutta Port as at this port the traffic is of higher value. Higher tonnage in traffic is 
also expected to be achieved when POL and bulk commodities are handled at Haldia docks 
which are being equipped for this purpose and when the refinery and fertiliser plant have 
been established. __ 

♦Capital letters and underlining are by the Team. 
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Diversion of traffic : 

7-6-21 The employers apprehend that as a result of higher port charges the traffic 
is likely to be diverted. As we have pointed out in our discussion on capacity to pay, this 
seems to be a far-fetched argument even as far as individual ports are concerned ; as the 
wages of the workers will be increased almost by a uniform per cent in all ports and the 
costs will thus be more or less equally affected. In case all the ports increase their port 
charges then also this argument loses the force. The small differences in impact cannot 
lead to the shift of choice which has to be done on overall considerations. As far as the 
ports as a whole are concerned, and this must be our major concern from a national view 
point, the fear of diversion has no relevance. Not much significance is attached to the 
possibilities of diversion of traffic from U.K. ports to the continental ports in case of 
raising port charges, there is no reason why. should we feel perturbed if the traffic is divert¬ 
ed from one of our ports to the other. 

Discrimination in levying port charges : 

7-6-22 Some discrimination is being made between the different types of port 
users, e.g., import or export commodities or coastal or foreign trade, etc. But in these 
respects also the practice is not followed uniformly by all the ports. There was a practice 
of making discrimination in the rates charged on imports and exports of the same com¬ 
modity in Bombay Port till 31-3-1968, but it has since been abolished. Calcutta still, allow 
this discrimination. According to the Bhattacharya Committee Report, over a period of 
15 years (1952-53 to 1967-68), in Calcutta Port the charges on imports went up by 145 
per cent but on exports they increased only by 26 per cent. Bombay Port still charges 20% 
less on the commodities handled in coastal trade than in foreign trade. No such concession 
is allowed by other ports. 

7-6-23 Less charges on certain services may be justified if they are necessary in 
the general interest of the economy, it should be a matter of detailed investigation as to 
whether this is the best way of achieving the national objective and whether the loss to 
the ports on this count does not call for a different treatment from other losses. It has 
now been realised that it would be a more effective encouragement to exports if better 
port facilities are provided and quicker turn-round of ships is ensured rather than give 
concessions in port charges. The Bhattacharya Committee stated that it was open to ques¬ 
tion whether it was sound economic policy to provide indirect subsidy to exporters at 
the cost of port revenues. The Committee favoured giving a free hand to Calcutta Port 
Commissioners in fixing charges on both imports and exports, keeping the cost and other 
commercial considerations in view. In the United Kingdom, which depends heavily 
upon exports, the National Ports Council, U.K., said in 1965 that the progressive port 
authorities had apparently detected the fallacy of pegging export charges and were taking 
steps to put matters right. 

7-6-24 Ports lose their revenues on account of some other concessions also. For 
instance, revenue is lost in connection with the remission of charges on gift cargo and 
Calcutta Port gets no rents or charges on export or import of the commodities belonging 
to Nepal Govt, and foreign embassies in Nepal. We express no opinion about the desira¬ 
bility or otherwise of allowing such concessions. We, however, feel that in working out 
the capacity of a port to pay minimum wages, the income lost on account of such reasons 
should be taken into account. 


Special problems of some ports : 

7-6-25 The Board experienced some difficulty in dealing with the wage problems 
of major ports because on the one hand there are well developed ports like Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam, etc. and on the other, there are the ports of Kandla 
and Paradeep. The ports (Technical) Committee has observed the following in respect 
of major ports : 

“For all practical purposes, however, the distinction between a major and a 
minor port is generally understood. The sheltered nature of a port, the well 
laid-out approach channels, the provision of docks, jetties and moorings, 
the well laid-out transit sheds, the effective railway connections, the ability 
to serve a very large portion of the hinterland lying behind the port, the 
facilities for meeting the requirements of defence and strategy, the comparatively 
large volume of traffic and the possibilities of working for shipping all the year 
round, usually distinguish the major from a minor port”. 


27—4 L &. E/69 
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7 • 6 • 26 The Government declared Kandla and Paradeep as major ports in exercise 
of their powers under the definition of the term major port in section 3(8) of the Indian 
Ports Act, 1908, as “any port which the Central Government may, by notification in the 
official Gazette, declare, or may under any law for the time being in force have declared, 
to be a major port”. 

7 -6 • 27 During the period of Board’s session, Kandla Port was in a stage of develop¬ 
ment and the 5th berth was just ready. The broad-gauge rail link with Ahmedabad has 
started functioning recently. The port is still on day time navigation hindering its full 
utilisation. When these conditions improve, the financial position of the port will be 
considerably better. 

7 - 6 -28 Paradeep became a major port only in November 1967. It has only one 
bulk cargo berth handling iron ore. Daitatri-Paradeep express high way has just been 
completed and work of Cuttack-Paradeep rail link has started recently. 

7 • 6 • 29 Due to wide differences in the financial position of these ports, Kandla 
and Paradeep being still under developed, according to Board’s terms of reference, 
namely “the need for uniformity in the rates of emoluments and benefits of employees 
doing similar jobs at various major ports”, it was somewhat difficult to decide a uni¬ 
form wage for all the major ports. In U.K., the ideas of pooling the resources of all the 
ports are gaining ground. If such an arrangement could also be made in respect of all our 
major ports, there could have been no difficulty in fixing uniform wages for the port 
and dock workers. Nevertheless, we have fixed the same basic wage and dearness allow¬ 
ance as there was already a prevailing practice to this effect and the parties were strongly 
in favour of its continuation. At the same time we took the special circumstances of 
Kandla and Paradeep ports into consideration in connection with the revision of wages by 
fixing a lower total minimum wage at these ports when compared to what has been fixed 
at other ports. 

Government help, if necessary : 

7-6-30 In view of the care already taken by the Board, it should not be difficult 
for all the port authorities to implement the wages proposed by the Board. But, after 
further necessary investigations, if it is found that because of some difficulties, which it 
may take time to get over, the port administration is really not in a position to imme¬ 
diately implement the wages proposed by the Board out of its own resources, we suggest 
that Government may render assistance for a short period to such administration by giving 
loans, on suitable terms. In that connection we may draw attention to the view of the Fair 
Wages Committee (paragraph 25 of the Report) that if an industry is such that its continued 
existence is imperative in the larger interest of the country, it is the responsibility of the 
State to take steps to enable that industry to pay at least the minimum wage. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 

Matters dealt with : 

8-1 We propose to deal in this chapter with miscellaneous and other matters, 
which we have not been able to discuss in the previous chapters. Several issues were raised 
before the Board—both by the employers and the employees—having a direct or indirect 
bearing on service conditions of the workers. The Board has taken decisions in respect 
of them, unanimously in some cases and by majority in others. There are as many as 22 
issues which have been discussed in this chapter, the important ones being standardi¬ 
sation of nomenclature, pension, scheduled and non-scheduled staff, age of retirement 
and date of effect of Board’s recommendations and the period of their remaining in 
force. 

Standardisation of nomenclature : 

8-2 Attempts have been made in the past to bring about standardisation in the 
nomenclature of port and dock workers. This question came up for consideration for 
the first time when the demand for standardising nomenclature, wages and working condi¬ 
tions for port and dock workers in the country was made in 1948. This issue was also 
considered by the Chowdhury Committee*. In 1958 yet another step was taken in this 
direction, when in the Government Resolution of 2.3rd August, 1958, appointing the 
Classification & Categorisation Committee, it was also stated that the Committee should 
recommend changes, where necessary, in the designations of posts, so that standardised 
nomenclature might be evolved. The committee did recommend changes in some desig¬ 
nations but made the remark “it was, however, apparent to us that the objective of standard 
ised nomenclature for all the ports was difficult to achieve. The historical background- 
of the ports differ; the natural and other environments have been different; and each 
has progressed in its own way. The work called for much more time and attention than 
we were able to spare in view of the urgency of the larger issues”. 

8.3 The labour had put forth the demand before us also that, if possible, the Board 
should undertake the work of preparing uniform list of nomenclature for the port and 
dock workers. Although most of the employers did not express any view on this point, 
a few of them suggested rationalisation of the existing nomenclature. For example, in 
form ‘C’ submitted by the Calcutta Port, suggestions have been made for changing the 
designations of a number of categories of employees. 

8-4 The Fair Wages Committee has also recommended** that Wage Boards should 
try to evolve standard accoupational nomenclature, so that the work of classification and 
assessment may be undertaken on a uniform basis throughout the country. The Mini¬ 
stry of Labour always attached great importance to the work of standardisation of nomen¬ 
clature. 

8-5 The Beard constituted a sub-committee for (i) standardisation of nomen¬ 
clature of different categories in the major ports and (ii) groupirg of different categories 
for the purpose of pay fixation. The sub-committee examined the existing nomencla¬ 
ture of various categories of employees. The work of the sub-committee required a de¬ 
tailed study of the various aspects of rationalisation of nomenclature. This involved consi¬ 
derable time. But as the Board members were not able to devote much time to this work 
and wanted the main issue of wage structure to be settled first, the sub-committee could 
not proceed further with its work. A note on the decisions, which the sub-committee 
was able to take in respect of certain categories, was however, submitted to the Board. 
These decisions could be classified in the following manner : 

(a) Nomenclature agreed to be changed unanimously. 

(b) Nomenclature, which were agreed to be kept unchanged. 

(c) Nomenclature left to be decided by the Board. 

(d) Nomenclature about which there was difference of views between the par¬ 

ties. 

(e) Committee’s decision on designations not covered by che above. 

♦Paragraphs 76 and 77 of Shri P. C. Chowdhury’s Report of 1957. 

^♦Paragraph 36 -of Fair Wages Committee’s Report. 
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8-6 The Board considered the proposals of the sub-committee and unanimously 
decided that the note on the deliberations of the sub-committee should be appended to 
the Board’s Report (Annexure XVII) and the question of standardisation of nomencla¬ 
ture, etc, should be left to the parties for taking suitable action. 

Employers’ contribution to Provident Fund : 

8 • 7 The rate of contribution to the provident fund of port employees and admini¬ 
strative staff of dock labour boards is 8-1/3 per cent of pay, and pay has been defined 
as all emoluments including piece-rate earnings, but excluding the element of house rent 
allowance. The rate of contributory provident fund for registered workers is 8 per cent 
to 8-1/3 per cent of the total emoluments including piece-rates. The provident fund sche¬ 
mes of certain companies provide for rates of contribution which vary from 6J per cent 
to 8-1/3 per cent of total wages, in some cases and only basic wage in others. 

8-8 The labour members demanded that the rate of contribution to the provident 
fund should be raised. 

8 • 9 By the time this matter came to be discussed by the Board, the Report of the 
National Commission on Labour had been published. The commission has recommended 
that wherever the present rate of contribution is 6|- per cent, it should be raised to 8 per 
cent and wherever it is 8 per cent, it should be raised to 10 per cent. In view of this re¬ 
commendation, the Board came to the unanimous conclusion that the question of raising 
employers’ contribution to provident fund should be considered by parties after Govern¬ 
ment takes its decision on this recommendation of the commission. 

Forfeiture of employers’ contribution to Provident Fund for mis-conduct : 

8-10 In the provident fund rules framed by the port authorities under the Provi¬ 
dent Fund Act, 1952, the employers’ contribution and interest thereon could be deducted 
in case of a worker, ‘who is dismissed from service for grave misconduct or his having 
been found guilty of criminal offence’. The amount to be deducted either wholly or par¬ 
tially, depends upon the nature and gravity of the misconduct. 

8-11 The labour members referred to the principle emerging from Supreme Court 
decision in Garment Cleaning Works on the question of gratuity and demanded that, 
following the same principle, forfeiture of employers’ contribution to provident fund 
should be restricted to the extenc of loss caused by misconduct. 

8-12 The Supreme Court decision in the Garment Cleaning Works (I LLJ 1961— 
516) is that if a workman is dismissed or discharged for misconduct causing financial loss 
to the ‘woiks’, gratuity to the extent of loss should not be paid to the workman concerned. 
In view of this decision, the employer members found no difficulty in agreeing to the 
workers’ demand. It was, therefore, unanimously decided by the Board that in such cases 
forfeiture of employers’ contribution to provident fund should be on the principles laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Garment Cleaning Works in respect of gratuity. 

Definition of pay for pension : 

8-13 For contribution to provident fund or gratuity pay means all emoluments 
including piece-rate earnings. For pension pay mean basic pay only. 

8-14 The labour members urged that the definition of pay should be the same 
for pension as for provident fund. The contention of the labour members was that when 
a change had been made in case of provident fund contribution, there should be no reason 
why a similar change should not be effected in respect of pension. They agreed that Govern¬ 
ment had rejected a similar demand made by them earlier, but it was for fear of repercus¬ 
sions on other sections of Government employees. They argued that now that the Wage 
Board had decided to make,a departure from the Government practice in other respects 
it could as well make a departure in this respect, so that uniform rules apply to all retire¬ 
ment benefits. 

8-15 Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh did not agree to a change in the defini¬ 
tion of pay for the purpose of pension and pointed out that the definition of pay was amen¬ 
ded for the purpose of provident fund contribution as a special case, and despite that 
change, Government was opposed to making a similar change in the pension rules. Shri 
Sheth had no comments. 
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8 *16 The Chairman and independent members felt that there should be uniform 
rules applicable to all retirement benefits. Now that the rules have been revised for the 
purposes of contribution to provident fund, it did not appear to be quite reasonable that 
the elements taken into account for the purpose of one retirement benefit should not be 
taken for the other. The Board understands that a pension scheme has been introduced, 
but only a small number of the existing employees have so far opted for it; one of the 
reasons being that provident fund rules are more liberal. In these circumstances the Chair¬ 
man and independent members came to the conclusion that the demand of labour members 
was justified. 

8*17 The Board, therefore, decided (Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh dissenting 
and Shri Sheth having no comments) that the definition of pay should be the same for 
all retirement benefits as it is applicable at present to Contributory Provident Fund of 
the major port authorities for class III and class IV employees. 

8-18 Since after the above change in the definition of pay for pension it is quite 
likely that a large number of existing employees might change their attitude towards pen¬ 
sion scheme and like to opt for pension, the Board also decided, again by majority as 
above, that the employees should be allowed to exercise a fresh option in respect of pen¬ 
sion benefits. 

Conversion of part of DA into Dearness Pay : 

8 • 19 The labour members referred to the recent orders of Government to the 
effect that a portion of dearness allowance should be treated as pay for the purpose of 
pension and gratuity, contributory provident fund, city compensatory allowance, house 
rent allowance, travelling allowance, etc. and demanded that similar action should be taken 
for port and dock workers. 

8-20 The employer members were opposed to the acceptance of this demand 
particularly for the reason that the Board had already taken a decision not to be guided 
by the Govt, wage structure. 

8-21 It was difficult for the Chairman and independent members also to agree 
with the demand of labour, because there appeared to be no justification in claiming the 
benefits subsequently accruing to Government employees in matters in which a depart- 
ture has already been decided to be made by the Board from Government pattern of wags 
structure. By the Government decision to treat a part of dearness allowance as dearness 
pay, there have been no changes in the scales of pay, rates of increments and the basis on 
which dearness allowance is calculated. On the other hand, according to the new pay 
structure recommended by the Board, higher pay scales have been proposed, increment 
rates have been upgraded and a more beneficial system of D.A. has been recommended. 

8 • 22 Moreover, the port and dock workers do not stand to gain much by the con¬ 
version of their D.A. into dearness pay in so far as the retirement benefits are concerned, 
because the C.P.F. and special gratuity contributions are already on the basis of total wage 
and in case of pension the Board has recommended that the definition of pay should be 
uniform for calculation of all retirement benefits. The Board has, therefore, decided, by 
majority, (labour members dissenting) that there should be no conversion of part of dear¬ 
ness allowance into dearness pay. 

Island Allowance : 

8-23 The labour has demanded an Island Allowance for the workers of Cochin 
Port and this demand was also pressed by the labour members in the Board. The reasons 
for this demand are that it is difficult to get houses on the Willingdon Island and workers 
have no alternative but to come daily from the main-land. It has consequently added to 
their difficulties because the means of transport are difficult and meals at reasonable rates 
are not available on the island. They pointed out that similar allowance is being paid to 
stevedore workers and those of private companies whose offices were situated on the 
island. 

8-24 The demand for island allowance was resisted by the employers on various 
grounds, particularly for the reason that the payment of this allowance would amount 
to the acceptance of workers’ demand that charges for their journey from residence to 
the place of work should be met by the employers. 

8-25 The demand for ‘Island Allowance’ seems to have been made because the 
private companies who shifted their offices to Willingdon Island from their previous 
premises started paying this allowance to their old employees as an inducement to agree 
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to work in their new offices at Willingdon Island. They, however, pay no such allowance 
to the new recruits. In the case of port workers there has been no change of place of work 
and, therefore, the analogy of paying island allowance to the employees of the private 
companies has no relevance in their case. It is true that dock workers are paid an allowance 
at the rate of 10 paise per day of attendance for journey from Ernakulam or Cochin to 
the Port and back, but it was a practice initiated by the stevedores prior to the formation 
of Cochin Dock Labour Board and it has been continued even after the formation of the 
Board. The practice of paying the allowance to some stevedore workers is not a sufficient 
reason for grant of island allowance to port workers also because stevedore workers are 
given some facilities by their employers which need not form a precedent for port workers 
also. It may be mentioned here that the Board is introducing a compensatory allowance 
@5 per cent for the first time for the port and dock workers in Cochin Port. 

8-26 Taking all these circumstances into consideration, the Board has decided 
(labour members dissenting) that there should be no ‘Island Allowance’ as demanded 
by the Cochin Port workers. 

Special allowances and special pay : 

8-27 At present extra remuneration in the form of special pay and personal pay 
and allowances are paid, on various counts, to the different categories of workers in diffe¬ 
rent ports. The details of the existing special pay, personal pay and special allowances 
have been given in Annexure VIII to the Report. 

8-28 The labour members demanded revision in the existing special pay, personal 
pay and a large number of special allowances payable to certain categories of workers 
at different ports. 

8-29 Reasons for the grant of such allowances, etc. are, by and large, peculiar to 
certain ports and depend upon the merits of each case. In the circumstances, it was not 
considered desirable to take decisions in respect of them on an All-India level. The Board, 
therefore, unanimously decided that the issue relating to making changes in the existing 
special pay, personal pay and special allowances of certain categories of employees at 
different ports may be discussed at the local level. 

Treatment of interim relief for retirement benefits : 

8-30 It was brought to the notice of the Board that there was already an agreement 
between the port authorities and workers’ unions to treat the interim relief as pay for 
retirement benefits. But Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose stated that in some ports interim 
relief was not being taken into account for retirement benefits. 

8-31 In view of the above, it was felt necessary that the position should be clarified 
It was, therefore, unanimously decided that interim relief should be treated as pay for 
the purposes of provident fund, gratuity, overtime and leave salary and that in cases in 
which it has not been done, it should be done. This applies only to the past, as the inte¬ 
rim relief will be withdrawn from the date from which Board’s recommendations come 
into force. 

Scheduled and non-scheduled staff : 

8‘32 The distinction between the scheduled and non-scheduled staff is based upon 
the concerned Ports’ Acts, which require the Board of Trustees (Commissioners in Cal¬ 
cutta) to sanction and maintain a schedule of the staff employed by them. Such staff is 
known as scheduled staff. Certain types of employees, such as labourers, artisans, porters, 
their muccadams, etc. are not required to be included in the Schedule of staff framed 
under the Ports Acts and such employees are known as ‘Non-scheduled staff’. Non- 
scheduled staff is employed in various departments of a port. An employee of this cate¬ 
gory is temporary during the first year of service. After the completion of one year’s 
service the non-scheduled staff becomes eligible for various service benefits and is styled 
as ‘non-scheduled permanent’. 

8-33 The scheduled staff, for example, in Bombay, is governed by the rules con¬ 
tained in Trustees’ Digest of Pay and Allowances, Leave and Pension Rules, etc. But the 
non-scheduled staff is governed by the rules and regulations framed on matters set out 
in the Schedule to the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 

8-34 There are some differences in service conditions of the scheduled and non- 
scheduled staff, but it is more pronounced in respect of leave facilities. For example, 
no casual leave is admissible to non-scheduled temporary employees and only 1U days 
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casual leave, with pay in a calender year, is admissible to non-scheduled permanent em¬ 
ployees as against 20 days casual leave admissible to the scheduled employees. 

8-35 The Board understands that the question of abolishing the distinction bet¬ 
ween the scheduled and non-scheduled staff is already under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. After examining the various aspects, the Board decided unanimously that the 
distinction between scheduled and non-scheduled staff should be removed. 

Work-charged staff : 

8-36 The labour members contend that in some ports even on work of permanent 
nature, workers were being engaged temporarily and were being treated as ‘work-charged’ 
staff. They are always engaged on the minimum of the pay and their service conditions 
are less favourable than those of the regular staff. It is their demand that for permanent 
type of work, work-charged staff should not be engaged and if engaged for any reason 
their conditions of service should be the same as for the other permanent staff of the 
port. 

8-37 Kandla and Paradeep ports have, at present, the system of engaging work- 
charged staff on certain specific jobs for a fixed period according to the requirements of 
work. The categories of employees usually engaged as work-charged staff are, masons, 
plumbers, carpenters, painters, pump drivers, oilmen, cleaners, khalasis, chowkidars, 
sweepers, etc. 

8 • 38 The work-charged staff is engaged in Kandla Port in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of PWD Fotm 16 and is entitled to retrenchment compensation if the continuous 
service is not less than one year. All work-charged staff engaged in Paradeep Port is on 
monthly pay and dearness allowance as admissible to regular employees of the same cate¬ 
gory. However, the benefits of leave, etc. available to these workers are not the same as 
for the regular employees of the ports. 

8*39 Measures are being taken by the authorities of Kandla’and Paradeep ports, 
under a phased programme, to abolish this system in course of time. Therefore, 210 posts 
have been created by Kandla Port on the regular establishment from 1st January 1968 
and since January, 1968, no new work-charged staff has been engaged. Out of 625 work- 
charged posts of different categories, Pai'adeep Port has made 318 posts as regular. 

8-40 After discussion, it was unanimously decided that work-charged staff should 
not be engaged on work of permanent nature and if workers were engaged as work-charged 
staff they should get the benefits of increments, leave, etc. after the completion of their 
one year’s service, as defined in the Industrial Disputes Act. 

Contract labour : 

8*41 Contract labour is sometimes employed by the port authorities and other 
agencies for work which is not of a regular nature. In Bombay Port, for example, con¬ 
tract labour is employed only in case of special repairs to dock gates, etc., which are under¬ 
taken after long intervals. The work of chipping and painting, etc. of the vessels, boilers 
and other plants, is also given out on annual cont -act but the contract terms provide for- 
the payment to the workers at the same rates fixed for chipping and painting workers 
by the Dock Labour Board. 

8-42 The labour members demanded that on work of permanent nature, no con¬ 
tract labour should be employed. They have expressed themselves against contract system 
and wanted its abolition in such a way that the contractors’ workers are provided alter¬ 
native jobs and security of service. 

8-43 After consideration of the special requirements of the work carried out in 
the ports and docks, the Board unanimously decided that work of permanent and conti¬ 
nuous nature should not be given on contract, and that where contract is given for the 
performance of a work for which only listed workers were employed, it should not be 
considered as work given on contract. 

Inclusion of H.R.A. for overtime : 

8*44 It was brought to the notice of the Board that there is discrimination in the 
matter of payment of overtime between the employees, who have been allotted and those 
who have not been allotted a house. H.R.A. paid to the latter goes into the calculation of 
overtime and hence they get a higher amount for the same overtime work than the former 
in whose case the element of H.R.A. is not taken into account. This was an obvious ano¬ 
maly and the Chairman and independent members felt that it should be removed. Shri 
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Subramanian and Shri Ghosh agreed that there was an anomaly. They, however, suggested 
that instead of taking H.R.A. into account for overtime for workers who get H.R.A., 
it should not be taken into account for any one. Shri Sheth said that while he was against 
any discrimination in the matter of calculation of overtime, he would share the view of 
the other employer members that H.R.A. should not be taken into account in any case 
in calculating overtime. 

8*45 It may be stated here that despite the Second Pay Commission recommen¬ 
ding that H. R. A. should not be taken into account for calculating overtime, there is 
a practice with the port authorities of taking it into account. It would not be proper to 
take away this benefit which is being enjoyed by the workers for a long time. The Board, 
therefore, decided by majority (Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh dissenting) that even 
if house rent allowance is not being paid to an employee, who has been allotted a house 
by the port authorities, the house rent allowance which would have been admissible to 
such employee should be taken into account for the purpose of calculating overtime. 

Trade Tests: 

8 • 46 The Classification and Categorisation Committee decided that in the scheme, 
of skilled scales, the skilled artisans of the ports should have a long scale in three segments, 
corresponding to SPC scales of (i) Rs. 110—3—131, (ii) Rs. 125—3—131—4—155 and 
(iii) Rs. 150—5—180. According to Board’s recommendations, the segments of the 
long scales for these categories of employees should be (i) Rs. 150—4—170—5—190, 
(ii) Rs. 166—4—170—5—195 and (iii) Rs. 190—8—254. The Committee had also 
recommended that towards the end of each of the first two segments, there should be 
trade tests before the skilled workmen concerned, with apporved service, are allowed to 
proceed to the next higher segment. It was also stipulated that ‘No body with approved 
service and after passing the trade test should be held up in either of the two scales for 
want of vacancy and that the port administration concerned should take apporpriate 
steps to ensute such end within the totality of the skilled posts’. 

8 *47 Under this scheme, the port administrations have been holding trade tests 
before allowing an employee to go to the next higher segement of the scale. 

8-48 The labour members urged abolition of these trade tests on the ground that 
they were not really necessary as the skilled artisans continued to do the same work ir¬ 
respective of the segment of the scale in which they are. They contended that these trade 
tests served no useful purpose and caused harassment to the employees and gave rise 
to complaints of abuse of power, etc. The employer members, on the other hand, con¬ 
tended that the arguments of the labour members were not correct. The trade tests in 
their opinion were essential to promote skill and efficiency. They denied that there was 
any harassment of workers. They were of the firm view that the trade tests should continue. 

8 • 49 After a careful consideration of the need for trade tests, the Board has decided 
(labour members dissenting) that the trade tests should continue. 

Working hours: 

8-50 The working hours of indoor clerical staff are 6\ hours with half a day’s 
holiday on Saturdays and that of outdoor staff working hours are 8 on all work days. 
Contending that scales of pay are directly related to working hours, the labour members 
demanded that the outdoor clerical staff should either have the same number of working 
hours as that of indoor clerical staff or they should be paid overtime tor the extra hours 
of work put in by them. The employer members pointed out that the existing working 
hours of the outdoor staff were in accordance with the provisions of Minimum Wages 
Act and Factories Act, and since under these Acts employers were entitled to take work 
for 9 hours a day or 48 hours a week, there was nothing wrong in the present pattern 
of working hours for the outdoor staff. 

8*51 After discussion, the Board unanimously decided that the question of equal 
working hours for indoor and outdoor clerical staff or compensation for extra hours 
of work to the outdoor staff should be discussed at local level. 

Avoidance of excessive overtime and Sunday/holday bookings: 

8-52 We have dealt in detail with overtime working in the ports in section(i) of 
chapter IV. The employer members have urged that ceiling on overtime earnings and 
bookings on Sundays/holidays of some port employees was necessary and there should 
be restrictions in this respect in more or less the same way as are applicable to Govern¬ 
ment employees and bank employees. 
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8 • 53 The labour members were not prepared to accept that there was any excessive 
overtime and contended that it was being worked at the discretion of the employers and 
without any compulsion on them. They were opposed to placing any restrictions on 
overtime earnings. They argued that no responsible trade union could favour overime, 
as it amounted to restricting employment opportunities. They stated that some of the 
port activities were such that it was impossible to carry them out without resorting to 
overtime work. In this connection they referred to the replies given by the ports to the 
Public Accounts Committee of Parliament justifying the overtime work. 

8 • 54 Apart from the demand made by the employers for avoidance of excessive 
overtime and holiday bookings, no concrete material was placed before the Board to enable 
it to arrive at a decision. A complaint of this nature had, however, been made persis¬ 
tently before the Board in the course of its hearings and deliberations and since we are 
in favour of exploring all possible avenues of effecting economy in the expenditure, we 
feel that efforts should be made to avoid excessive overtime work and holiday bookings, 
if there is any, by adopting suitable measures. 

8 - 55 We therefore, recommend that the port authorities, in consultation with 
labour, should adopt ways and means for avoidance of excessive overtime and Sunday, 
holiday bookings. The labour members have dissented with this recommendation. 

Decasualisation schemes: 

8-56 The port employees have been decasualised except ‘B’ and ‘C’ category work¬ 
ers and a few casual and badli workers. The dock workers have been decasualised, to 
a large extent, by the implementation of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Schemes and the Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Schemes. 
The process of decasualisation of workers in the ports is a continuous one. New cate¬ 
gories of workers considered to be fit for registration are being listed first and given rota¬ 
tional booking in order to determine the actual number of workers required for various 
jobs. The next stage in the process is of raising the status of listed workers to that of the 
registered workers. There are still some categories of workers, such as clearing and for¬ 
warding agent’s workers, tea-chests, sulphur, sugar handling workers who are yet to be 
decasualised. According to a recent agreement between the Transport and Dock Wor¬ 
kers Union and the Bombay Custom House Clearing Agents’ Association, steps are being 
taken for the decasualisation of clearing and forwarding agents’ workers in Bombay. 

8-57 The labour members urged before the Board that all workers in the ports 
should be decasualised and they should be given the same facilities as are available to the 
registered workers. They wanted that ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories of shore workers should 
be abolished and daily-rated casual workers, such as badli workers, should have security 
of service. 

8 • 58 The employer members expressed the view that workers employed on purely 
ad hoc or on work of temporary nature cannot be given any job security; and that ‘B’ and 
*C’ categories were introduced due to the fluctuating nature of traffic in the ports. They 
were of the opinion that Shri Salim Merchant’s Court of Enquiry has already covered 
this subject adequately by providing for better service conditions for ‘B’ category workers 
and for gradual abolition of ‘C’ category. 

8 • 59 This question has been considered by the Salim Merchant’s Court of Enquiry. 
Apart from raising the issue of decasualisation of port and dock workers, no specific 
information was submitted to the Board nor any evidence was led before it. Moreover, 
it is an issue which does not strictly fall within the purview of the Board. The Board, 
therefore, decided by majority (labour members dissenting) not to make any recommenda¬ 
tion in this respect. 

Age of retirement: 

8-60 The age of retirement for the port employees is 58 years for class III and 
60 years for class IV employees at all the ports except at Bombay and Madras, where 
it is 58 years, irrespective of the class. The age of retirement in respect of registered steve¬ 
dore workers is usually 60 years at all the ports, but at Mormugao Port it is 58 years. 
The workers under Bombay and Calcutta Dock Labour Boards, after attaining the age 
of 60 years, are medically examined and are continued in service, if they are found fit. 

8-61 The employer members pointed out that in view of the nature of work in 
the ports, after the age of 50 years or so, the workers were found to be incapable of doing 
the heavy manual work properly. They urged that in the interest of efficient working, 
28—4 L. &. E /69 
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the age of retirement of all workers should be fixed at 55 years with an option to retain 
physically fit workers beyond that age upto a maximum of 58 years. They offered to give 
the service benefits to the workers retiring at 55 years as if they were retired at 58 years. 

8-62 The labour members were not prepared to agree to any reduction in the 
retirement age. They wanted that at all the ports the retirement age should be 60 years, 
after which the workers should be medically examined every year and continued in ser¬ 
vice if they were found fit. They pointed out that the issue of age of retirement was also 
discussed in the Dock Labour Advisory Committee meeting. 

8 * 63 An important justification given by the labour members for higher wages 
for the port and dock employees is the hard manual work that they have to perform. 
The wage scales of the cargo handling workers of the lowest category have been fixed 
higher than what has been prescribed for ordinary unskilled workers, also for the reason 
that their duties require performance of hard manual work and that they should be physi¬ 
cally fit. While it is not possible to fix the age of retirement at 55, there should not be 
much objection to the fixation of retirement age at 58, particularly when at some ports 
it is already 58 years. Again, just as there should be uniformity of wages at all ports, there 
should also be uniformity in the age of retirement for all workers at all the ports. 

8‘64 Hence the Board decided, by majority (labour members dissenting), that 
the age of retirement for all employees should be 58 years at all the major ports. Labour 
members want the present practices to continue. 

Medical benefits: 

8-65 Under the medical benefits provided by the Calcutta Dock Labour Board 
TB, leprosy, cancer and mental patients are sent to the respective hospitals and are given 
18 months’ leave and 6 months’ aftercare leave with Rs. 50 p.m. as ex-gratia payment. 

8 • 66 The above facility given by the Calcutta Dock Labour Board was considered. 
It is a progressive measure and while we appreciate the action already taken by the Cal¬ 
cutta Dock Labour Board, we consider that the existing facilities should be liberalised 
and other employers should also take similar measures. 

8-67 It was therefore, unanimously decided that the qunatum of ex-gratia payment 
being made at present to workers of Calcutta Dock Labour Board should be increased 
and that other dock labour boards and port authorities and other employers of port 
and dock workers should introduce rules or liberalise the existing rules, if there are 
any, so as to provide facilities and grants similar to those provided by Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board. 

8*68 Medical benefits given to the workers by the various dock labour boards 
are not available to all the workers. There should be no discrimination in this respect 
and, therefore, we recommend unanimously that the dock labour boards should sympa¬ 
thetically consider extension of medical benefits to all the workers connected with the 
boards. 

Rehabilitation of disabled workers: 

8 -69 The port work, particularly the cargo handling work and marine operations, 
is accident prone. From the details of accidents in major ports under the Indian Dock 
Labour Regulation, 1948, the position of fatal, non-fatal, and non-reportable and dange¬ 
rous occurrences during the five year period between 1962 and 1966 was as follows: 



Year 


Reportable accidents 

in major ports 

Non-reportable acci¬ 
dents and dangerous 
occurrence in major 



Fatal 

Non-fatal 






ports 

1962 . 



17 

4515 

2310 

1963 . 



17 

4622 

2936 

1964 . 


, 

18 

4808 

2793 

1965 . 

, , 


14 

4813 

4083 

1966 . 

• 


23 

4576 

4628 


8-70 Due to the accidents, in the course of their work, some workers become 
permanently disabled. 
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8-71 It appears that there are, at present, no schemes for rehabilitation of the 
port and do«.k workers, who are disabled due to accidents, but some employers do make 
efforts to p-ovide alternative employment, if possible. 

8-72 it was the demand of the labour members that measures for the rehabili¬ 
tation of such workers should be taken by the employers of port and dock workers. 

8-73 It was felt that although disabled workers are paid compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, yet it alone would not solve their problems for the 
rest of the life. The most important thing is to make them capable of earning a living. 
The employer members also had no objection to consider measures which can be taken 
for the rehabilitation of such workers. 

8-74 The Board, therefore, decided unanimously to recommend that suitable 
measures should be taken by the employers of port and dock workers for the rehabili¬ 
tation of workers who are disabled due to accidents, in the course of their work. 

Subsidy for construction of workers’ quarters: 

8'75 The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, which is in operation from 
1952, provides for the grant of financial assistance for construction of tenements for wor¬ 
kers covered under the Factories Act and certain categories covered under the Mines 
Act. The construction of tenements can be undertaken by State Governments or statu¬ 
tory housing boards and employers and registered co-operative societies of industrial 
workers. Under the scheme, Government of India provides for 50 per cent of the cost 
of tenements constructed for industrial workers as outright subsidy and the remaining 
50 per cent by way of loan. 

8-76 The above scheme applies only to the industrial workers. Port workers 
are not being regarded as such and hence no subsidy is being given for the construction 
of quarters for the port workers. The dock labour boards, however, get 20 per cent as 
subsidy and 35 per cent as loan on a ceiling* cost fixed for various port cities in connection 
with special housing schemes for dock workers. 

8-77 The labour members as well as the employer members have urged that the 
port and dock workers should also be considered as industrial workers under the Sub¬ 
sidised Industrial Housing Scheme and all the facilities available under the Scheme tor 
the construction of quarters for industrial workers should also be available in connection 
with the construction of quarters for the port and dock workers. In respect of the subsidy 
and loan facility given at present to dock labour boards it was emphasised that it should 
be raised to bring it on par with similar facilities available in respect of industrial workers. 

8-78 The Board considered the above request of the parties as justified and re¬ 
commends that the port and dock workers should be treated as industrial workers and 
the benefits of the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme should be extended to them, 
so that the port authorities may get subsidy and loan facility for the construction of quar¬ 
ters for port workers and the dock labour boards also get increases in the existing subsidy 
and loan facility to the extent it is prescribed in the Scheme. The Board also recommends 
that the employers should provide facilities and financial assistance to their employees 
to construct houses on co-operative basis. 

Date of effect of Wage Board’s recommendations: 

8-79 The labour members desired that the Board’s recommendations should 
be effective from the date of 2nd interim relief, i.e. 1st August 1966. The employer mem¬ 
bers were opposed to any idea of giving retrospective effect to Board’s recommendations, 
Shri Sheth, in particular, wanted that the recommendations should be prospective and 
from the date Government passes orders on Board’s recommendations. After a good 
deal of discussion, Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh accepted the suggestion of Chairman 
and independent: members that the Board’s recommendations should take effect from 
1st October, 1969. The Board finalised all its recommendations in October, 1969. To 
give retrospective effect may result in re-opening of closed accounts, and may also create 
financial hardship to the employers. The labour members and Shri Sheth adhered to 
their views, stated above. 

8-80 The Board, therefore, decided by majority (labour members and Shu Sheth 
dissenting) that its recommendations should take effect from 1st October, 1969. Shri 
Sheth wants the recommendations to be effective from the date Government passes orders 
on Wage Board Report. Labour members want the recommendations to be effective 
from the date of second interim relief (1st August, 1966). 


*It is Rs. 8450 tor multi-storeyed buildings in Bombay. 
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Period of Wage Board recommendations remaining in force : 

8 "81 Board’s recommendations usually remain in force for a period of five years. 
Wage structure are devised on a long term basis. A wage structure, which is being pro- 
posed for port and dock workers after thorough investigations and deliberations over 
a period of five years should be allowed to function undisturbed for a period of not less 
than five years. The majority of the members were of this view, but the labour members 
wanted a period of two years in which the Board’s recommendations should remain in 
force. There was no agreement on this point and hence the Board decided, by majority 
(labour members dissenting) that its recommendations should remain in force for a period 
of five years with effect from 1st October, 1969. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Categories of employees to be covered 

The Board has unanimously decided that its recommendations should apply 
to (i) all categories of class III and class IV employees and cargo handling shore workers 
of the major port authorities, subject to parties’ contention about Calcutta Port, includ¬ 
ing Haldia, (ii) employees engaged by the dock labour boards and their administrative 
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bodies, (iii) dock workers as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Act, 1948, (iv) employees covered under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Em¬ 
ployment) Schemes and Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Sche¬ 
mes at the ports where they are in force and similar categories of employees at other 
ports, and (v) ore employees at jetties, dumps or depots; employees handling cargo in 
warehouses and transit sheds; crew of boats, lighters, barges, launches and tugs; emplo¬ 
yees engaged in loading and unloading of all cargoes (including tea-chests) in the dock 
areas from river crafts, vessels, boats, trucks, etc.; licensed measurers’ workers; ore samp¬ 
ling workers wholly engaged in the port area all covered by the Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Act, 1948. (Paragraph 6 • 9) 

The Board has also considered it desirable to apply its recommendations (employer 
members dissenting) to the crew of barges transporting iron ore from loading points on 
the rivers to Mormugao Port and employees of clearing and forwarding agents or custom 
house agents at all ports, who work in the port and dock area in connection with loading 
and unloading, movement or storage of cargo, etc. .(Paragraphs 6 • 21 &. 6 * 23) 

MINIMUM WAGE 

The Board has recommended (employer members dissenting) that the total mini¬ 
mum wage of an unskilled worker at CPI No. 215 (1949 = 100) should be Rs. 202 at Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta &. Madras; Rs. 190 at Mormugao; Rs. 187 at Visakhapatnam & Cochin 
and Rs. 172 at Kandla & Paradeep. (Paragraphs 7* 1 ‘64 &. 7 • 1 *65) 

The components of the total minimum wage are basic pay Rs. 100 p.m. and D.A. 
Rs. 72 p.m. at all the ports and CA Rs. 10 p.m. at Bombay, Calcutta & Madras, Rs. 8 
p.m. at Mormugao and Rs. 5 p.m. at Visakhapatnam &. Cochin, and HRA Rs. 20 p.m. 
at Bombay, Calcutta & Madras and Rs. 10 p.m. at Mormugao, Visakhapatnam & Cochin. 

(Paragraph 7" 1*70) 


PAY SCALES 

The new scales in respect of port workers have been agreed to by employer members 
on the basis of rates of DA as proposed by them (Rs. 50 as DA and Rs. 5 as additional 
DA for the lowest paid worker, etc.). 

Port Workers 

The existing pay scales in respect of employees of port authorities mean the SPC* 
equivalents of CCC** scales, except otherwise stated, if the Board has not specifically 
prescribed a new scale for a category on a pre-CCC scale (converted into SPC equiva¬ 
lent), the new scale for that category is the one which would apply to its corresponding 
CCC scale (converted into SPC equivalent). 

The employee may opt for either Wage Board scale or the SPC equivalent of pre- 
CCC scale. If any employee opts for the latter, the option should be for the entire wage 
structure, i.e. he will continue to get DA, CCA and HRA admissible under the old wage 
structure plus Rs. 11-80 p.m. granted as interim relief by the Board. 

The interim relief of Rs. 11-80 p.m. is to be withdrawn from the date the Board’s 
recommendations come into force (except where specifically indicated otherwise). 

(Paragraph 7 • 2 • 10) 


Class IV Employees 

The class IV employees now on eleven SPC equivalents of CCC scales are to be 
grouped and fixed into the following four new pay scales : 

(i) Rs. 100-2-120-EB-2-130 

(ii) Rs. 104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140 

(iii) Rs. 110—2-50—120—3—135—EB—3—147 

(iv) Rs. 115-3-136-4-140-EB-4-160 


♦Second Pay Commission. 

♦♦Classification &. Categorisation Committee. 


(Paragraph 7-2-12) 
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Class III Employees 


Clerical (Indoor &. Outdoor) : 

The Board has recommended (Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose dissenting regarding 
1-4) the following scales for the clerical staff : 


Category 

Existing scales 

New scales 

(1) L.D. Clerks or equivalents 

110-4-150-EB-4-170-5-180-EB- 
5-200. 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7- 
281. 

(2) U.D. Clerks or equivalents 

130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB 

-8-280-10-300. 

170-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB- 
10-330-12-366. 

(3) Sr. Clerks/Selection grade clerks 
or equivalents. 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 

J 

250-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB- 
r 20-475 

(4) Head Assistants, head clerks, 
assistant superintendents or 
equivalents. 

(1) 270-15-420 \ 

(2) 325-15-475 

310-15-370-20-450-EB-20-550 

(5) Office Supdfs. or equivalents . 

435-20-575 

475-25-650. 


(Paragraph 7 * 2 * 25) 


Noti'clerical employees : 

The Board has recommended (Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose dissenting) the under¬ 
mentioned scales of pay for class III non-clerical staff, of which the first 14 are primary 
scales with their truncations. Mrs. Bose has proposed only 14 scales for all class III non¬ 
clerical employees : 


Existing scales 

New scales 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 100-3-130 

138-4-170-5-185 

(a) 100-3-124 

138-4-170-5-180 

2. 110-3-131-4-143-EB-4-171-EB-4-175-5-180 

150-4-170-5-3 95-EB-6- 225-EB-7-253 

(a) 110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-190 

(b) 110-3-131-4-135 

150-4-170-5-195 

(c) 110—3—131—4—143—EB—4—155 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225 

(d) 125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-2 25 

(e) 125-3-131-4-163 -EB-4-175-5-180 

166-4-170-5-195-6-2 25-EB-7-253 

3. 110-4-150-EB-5-170-5-180-EB-5-225 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7-302 

4. 130-5-175-EB-6-205-7-212-EB-7-240 

170-5-190-8-230-EB-8-270-10-320 

(a) 130-5-175 

170-5-190-8-246 

(b) 140-5-175 

180-5-190-8-246 

(c) 150-5-175-6-205 

190-8-270-10-280 

(d) 170-5-175-6-205 

214-8-270-10-280 

(c) 175-6-205 

214-8-270-10-280 

(f) 130-5-175-EB -6-205-7-212 

170-5-190-8-230-EB-8-270-10-290 

(g) 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 

190-8-270-EB-10-320 

(h) 170-5-175-6-205-7-240 

214-8-270-10-320 

(i) 1*7 5-6-205-7-240 

214-8-270-10-320 

U) 205-7-240 

246-8-270-10-320 

5. 130-5-175-EB-6-205-7-212-10-232 

170-5-190-8-230-EB-8-270-10-310 

6. 205-7-240-8-280-10-300 

246-8-270-10-330-12-366 

(a; 205-7-240-8-280 

246-8-270-10-330-12-354 

{h) 240-8-280 

280-10-330-12-354 

7. 150-10-250-EB-10-290-15-320 

190-10-300-EB-l 5-375-20-415 

(a) 150-10-250-EB-10-280 

190-10-300-EB-15-360 

(b) 180-10-250-EB-10-290-15-320 

220-10-300-EB-15-375-20-415 

(c) 210-10-290-EB-15-320 

250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-415 
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Existing scales 


Rs. 

8. 210-10-290-EB -15-380 
(a) 250-10-290-15-380 

S. 270-15-420 

(a) 300-15-420 

(b) 270-15-390 

10. 325-15-475 

11. 335-15-515 

(.a) 335-15-425 

12. 340-15-475-20-575 

la) 400-15-475 

13. 390-20-450-25-475 

14. 435-20-557 

(a) 435-20-535 

(b) 455-20-575 

15. 105-3-117 

16. 95—3 -110—HB- 3—122 

17 . 85-2-95-3-110-EB-3-128 

18. 105-3-135 

19. 125-3-131-4-143 

20. 125-3-131-4-175 

21. 150-5-180 

22. 110—3—131 —4—143—HB—4—171—EB—4—175—5—200 

23. 150-4-170-5-200 

24. 205-7-233 

25. 168-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300 

26 150 -5 -17 5 - EB -6-205 -7 -212-EB-7-240-8 -2 56- 
EB-8-280. 

27. 150-10-250-EB-10-300 

28. 210-10-290-EB-15-350 

29. 230-10-290-15-350 

30. 250-10-290-15-350 

31. 250-10-290-15-380-EB-15-425 

32. 210-10—290—15—320—EB—15—425 

33. 385-15-475 

34. 370-20-450-25-475 

35. 270-15—435—20 -575 

36. 325-15-475-EB-20-575 

37 330-15-435-20-575 

38 370-20-450-25-575 

39. 400-15-475-20-575 

40. 475-20-575 


New scales 


Rs. 

250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-475 

290-10-300-15-375-20-475 

310-15-370-20-490-20-510 

340-15-370-20-510 

310-15-385-20-485 

370-20-550 

375-20-595 

375-20-515 

380-20-600-25-650 

440-20-560 

430-20-550 

475-25-650 

475-25-600 

500-25-650 

142-4-170-5-175 

131 -3-134-4-162-EB-4-170-5-180 

125—3—134—4—162—EB—4—170-5-185 

142-4-170-5-195 

166-4-170-5-195-6-207 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-246 

190-8-254 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-EB-7-281 
!90-5-195-6-225-7-281 
246-8-270-10-310 

206-8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12-366 

190-8-270-EB-10-330-12-354 

190-10-300-EB-l 5-375 
250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-435 
270-10-300-15-375-20-435 
290-10-300-15-375-20-435 
290-10-300-15-375-EB 20-515 
250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-515 
430-20-550 
410-20-550 

315-15-360-20-600-25-650 
360-20-560-EB-20-600-25-650 
380-20-600-25-650 
415-20-575-25-650 
440-20-600-25-650 
525—25-650 

(Paragraph 7.2.41) 


Extension of new scales in case of present incumbents on certain pre-CCC scales : 

The Board has recommended extension of new scales for application to the existing 
incumbents on SPC equivalents of corresponding pre-CCC scales m 42 7 . 2 . 4 3) 
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Stenographers/Personal Assistants: 

The Board has fixed the following scales of pay for Stenographers/Personal Assis¬ 
tants : 


Existing scales 


New scales 



1. Stenographers at all ports 

Calcutta Port . 

2. Stenographers at all ports, except at Mormu- 

gao and ParaJeep ports. 

At Mormugao Port . 

At ParaJeep Port, starting at Rs. 250 

3. Stenographers at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

and Kandla ports. 

At ParaJeep Port, srarting at R?. 330 

4. Personal assistants . 

5. Personal assistant? . ■ 

6- Personal assistants . 


130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-'| 
256-EB-8-280-10-300 y 
230-10-300 (pre-CCC) J 


170-5-190-8-270-10-300 
EB-10-330-12-366. 


250-10-290-15-320-EB- 
15-380 

">70-15-390 'l 290-10-300-15-375-20- 

210—10-290-15—320—EB—15— )■ 415-EB-20-475. 

380. J 


335-15-425^ 
270-15-420J 



20-535 


335-15-425 


375-20-535 


325-15-^75 


375-20-575-25-625 


435-20-575 


475-25-650 


[Paragraphs 7 ■ 2 • 4B &. 7 * 2 • 49] 


Typists : 

The Board has recommended (labour members dissenting) that the typists in Cal¬ 
cutta and Visakhapatnam ports should be in the new scale of LDC and senior typists 
should be in the new scale of UDC. [Paragraph 7-2-55] 

Telephone operators : 

The Board has unanimously recommended the following pay scales for the various 
telephone operators in the ports : 

1. Telephone operators at all ports, except at (a) To be 6xci at all pom except at Bombay & Madras 
Bombay, in the existing scale of Rs. 110-4- in the new scale of Rs. 150-4-170-5-19>-fcB-6 
150-EB-4-170-5-180-EB-5-225. 225-7-302. 

(b) At Madras to be fixed in the new scale ot UDC. 
ie Rs. 1 70-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12- 
366. 


2. Telephone operators at Bombay in the exist¬ 

ing LDC scale. 

3. Telephone operators at Bombay and Cal¬ 

cutta in the existing UDC scale. 


4. Head telephone operators at Calcutca in the 
existing scale of Rs. 205-7-240-8-280-10- 
300. 


5. Telephone operators in fire service in Cochin 
Port, whose duty is to receive messages re¬ 
garding fire calls and pass them on to the 
fire officer and who is in the existing scale 
olRs. 110-3-131. 


To be fixed in the new LDC scale of Rs. 150—4- 
170-5-195-EB-6-225-7-281. 

To be fixed in the new UDC scale of Rs. 170-5- 
190-8-270-10-300-EB-10-330-12-366. 

To be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 246—8—270— 
10-300-EB-10-330-12-366. 

To be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 150—4—170—5— 
190. 


[Paragraph 7-2-58] 


Nurses : 

The Board has unanimously decided the following scales for nurses at all the ports, 
except Calcutta : 

1 . All nurses in the existing scales of (i) Rs. 150-5-175-6- Rs. 190 - 8 - 270 -EB- 10 - 32 C- 12 - 380 . 
205-EB-7-240-8-256-EB-8-280 and (n) Rs. 150-5- 
175-6-205-EB-7-240 should be fixed in the new scale 

2 All nursing sisters in the existing scale of Rs. 210-10- Rs. 250 - 10 - 300 - 1 5-375-EB 20-415. 
290-EB-l5-320 should be fixed in the new scale ot. 


2>;—4 L&E/69 
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3. A11 nursing sisters in the existing scale of Rs. 210-10- Rs. 250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-475 
290-15-320-EB-l 5-380 should be fixed in the new 
scale of. 

4- All nurses in the existing scale of Rs 250-10-290-15- Rs 290-10-300-15-375-20-475 
380 should be fixed in the new scale of. 

[Paragraph 7 • 2 • 60] 

The Board has recommended (labour members dissenting) the following scales 
for nurses at Calcutta : 

1 All nurses in the SPC equivalent of pre-CCG scale of Rs. 190-8-270-EB-l0-320-12-380 
Rs 200-5-325 and Rs. 205-7-240-8-280 (GCC) should 

be fixed in the new scale of. 

2. All staff nurses in the SPC equivalent of pre-CCC scale R . 290-10-300-15-375-20-475 
ofRs. 320-5-420 should be fixed in the new scale of. 

In the case of the present incumbents in the scale at (2), the new scale should be Rs. 290-10-300- 
15-375-20-495. 

[Paragraph 7 * 2 - 61] 

The Board unanimously decided that the Assistant Matron at Calcutta Port in 
the pre-CCC scale of Rs. 420-10-470 should be fixed in the new scale of Rs. 430-20-550. 

[Paragraph 7 * 2 * 643 


Ratio between various class III posts : 

The Board has taken following unanimous decisions : 

(i) Keeping in view the duties and responsibilities of LDCs and UDCs, including 
time-keepers, ratio between the number of these posts should be fixed for 
each port and each department of a port. 

(ii) Such ratio may or may not be the same in all the ports or in different depart' 
ments of the same port. 

(iii) The question of fixing ratio between LDCs & UDCs and between UDCs 
and higher posts and also between different categories of skilled, highly skilled, 
technical and other categories, should be discussed at local level and efforts 
should be made to settle it. 

(iv) If no settlement is arrived at, Government may take suitable action. 

[Paragraph 7*2- 66] 

Cargo handling shore workers : 

The Board has recommended the following : 

1. Lowest paid ‘A* category workers .... Rs. 104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140 (unanimous) 

2. ‘B’ & ‘C’ categories of shore workers . . . Minimum of the scale for ‘A’ category 

(j.e. Rs. 104) (labour members dissen¬ 
ting;. 

The existing practice of calculating daily wage and payments for weekly-off in different ports 
should continue. In Calcutta, weekly-off payment should be @ Rs. 3.44. The new scales should 
be used only for the purpose for which the present scale is being used. 

3. Baroots ( stackers) & Qang leaders : 

Baroots (stackers) and morpias in Bombay; mais- Rs. 125-3-134-4-170. 

tries in Madras & Cochin; sirdars in Calcutta; Present senior maistries in Visakhapatnam should 
muccadams in Mormugao &l Kandla and junior be fixed in the scale of Rs. 125-3-134-4-170— 
& senior maistries in Visakhapatnam. 5-175. 

Allowances, such as sirdari allowance or similar allowances, if any paid to these workers should 
be discontinued on the introduction of the new scale. 

4. Cart &. wagon unloaders in Bombay . . . Rs. 146-4-170-5-185. 

5. Special morpias in Bombay .... Rs. 150-4-170-5-190. 

6. Coal trimmers in Calcutta Port in the existing Rs. 104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140. 

scale of Rs. 70-1-85-EB-2-89. 

7 Trimming mates in Calcutta Port in the existing Rs. llO^’SO-^O-S-US-EB-S-H?. 

scale of Rs. 75-1-85-EB-2-95. 

8. Trimming sirdars in Calcutta Port in the existing Rs. 125-3-134-4-170. 

scale of Rs. 95-3-110. 


[Paragraph 7-2*81] 



EMPLOYEES OF DOCK LABOUR BOARDS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATIVE 

BODIES 


The new pay scales of the employees of the dock labour boards and their admini¬ 
strative bodies should be the same as recommended by the Board for similar categories 
of employees of the port authorities. 

The new pay scales for the categories of employees for which there is no corres¬ 
ponding category of employees of the port authorities should be the following : 



Bombay Port 


Category 

Existing scale 

New scale 

1. Sr. Assistants 

2. Superintendents 

3. Accountants . 

4. Junior Assistants . . \ 

5. Labour Inspectors . . J 

6. Quarter Inspectors . 

7. Cashiers (Assistant) 

8. Distribution Peons 

9. Binders ..... 

260-15-440-20-480 plus 

Rs. 80 as dearness pay. \ 

435-20-575 | 

475-20-575 

315-15-375-20-435 

270-15-420 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 

80-1-85-2-95-EB-3-110 

70-1-80-EB-1-85 

475-25-650. 

310-15-370-20-450-EB-20-550 

310-15-370-20-510 

250-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB- 

20-475. 

115-3-136-4-140-EB-4-160 

110-2 -50-120-3-135-EB-3-147 

Theie is one quarter inspector in the personal scale of Rs. 315-15-375-20-435; 

he will get personal scale of Rs. 31O-15-37O-2O-450-EB-2G-55O. 

Calcutta Port 

1. Assistant Labour Inspectors 

210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 

250-10-300-15-375-20-415-EB- 
20-475 

2. Stenographers 

270-15-420 

310-15-370-20-490-20-510 

3. X-Ray Technicians . 

180-5-230 

214-8-270-10-320 

4. Lab. Technicians . 

110-3-140-6-200 

150-4-170-5-195-EB-6-225-7- 

281. 

5. Sardar Sweepers 

75-1-85-EB-2-91 

104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140 

6. Senior Compounders (in-charge 
medical stores &. dispensaries) 

205-5-325 

250-10-300-15-375-EB-20-475 


In case of Labour Inspectors, who are in the existing scale of Rs. 350—15—380—20—460, the 
Wage Board has been informed that the Calcutta Dock Labour Board has recommended to 
Government that they may be fixed in Class II, that is, they should be Class II Officers. In view 
of this, the Board does not recommend any new scale for them. Government may take appro¬ 
priate action on the recommendation of the Dock Labour Board, 


Madras Port 

1 UDCs . 150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 170-5-190-8-270-10-300-EB- 

10-330-12-366. 

2. Auxiliary nurses . . . 110—3—131—4-143-EB—4—155 150-4—170—5—195—EB-6—225. 

3. Watermen .... 55-1-60 100-2-120-EB-2-130 

There should be standard scales for same type of nurses Madras Dock Labour Board should 
examine whether the scale of auxiliary nurses should be the same for similar category of nurses 
in the port. If not, the scale suggested by the Board should be introduced. 


1. Labour Officers (listing scheme) 

2. Jr. Welfare Officers 

3. Staff Nurses . 


Visakhapatnam Port 

350-25-550 

275-10-325-EB-15-475 

150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 


390-20-450-25-625 
310-15-370-20-450-EB-25-550 
190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380 
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1. Asstt. Acct.‘. Officer 

2. Section Officers 

3. Personal Assistant to Dy. Chair¬ 

man. 

4. Daftaries . 

5. Attenders . 

1. Male nurses . 


Cochin Port 

350-20-450-25-570 

300-15-435 

300-15-435 

80-2-90-3-105 \ 
75-2-85-3-100/ 

Mormugao Port 

150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 


390-20-450-25-650 

340-15-370-20-530 

340-15-370-20-530 

104-2-116-3-131-EB-3-140 

190-8-270-EB-10-320-12-380 
[Paragraph 7'2-85] 


DOCK WORKERS 
Registered workers 

Except for the existing sirdars, mates, winchdrivers and khamalis, rollias and sirdar 
supervisors at Calcutta Port, in whose case the labour members have dissented and sug¬ 
gested their own wage scales, etc., and for higher scales demanded by them for riggers/ 
maistries/ tindels in Madras and Calcutta, the Board has unanimously decided to fix steve¬ 
dore workers into the undermentioned new scales (and extensions of some of them by 
few increments in the case of existing employees). 


Category 


Port 


New scales of pay 
Rs. 


1. Stevedore gang workers (sr.' 

workers, mazctoors/rcllias/ 
khamalis}. 

2. signallers . 

3. Stitchers (working in holds} 

4- Stitcher/maistries (working in 
holds). 

5. Leaders of the gangs (tindels/ 

maist r ies/sirdars ). 

6. Jr. & Sr. Leading mazdoors 


All Ports 1 

VisakhapatnamJ 
Visakhapatnam ") 


All Ports f 

Visaknapatnam J 


110-2-50-120-3-147. 

For existing khamalis : Rs. 110—2 • 50—120— 
3-147-3-156. 


135-4-163-5-178 

(1) For existing sirdars : Rs. 135-4-163- 
5-198. 

(2) The categories of Jr. & Sr. leading 

mazdoors at Visakhapatnaro are to 
be abolished. The Jr- scale pro¬ 
scribed for leaders of gangs should be 
applicable to the existing employees 
only. 


7. Khalas ; s 

8. Riggers* 


9. Winch-drivers 

10. Mates .... 

11. Riggers/maistries/tindels** 


Bombay 

Calcutta, Madras, 
Visakbapatnam St j 
Cochin. 

All Ports 
Calcutta 

Calcutta St Madras 


118-3-136-4-160. 

115-3-136-4-160. 

125-3-134-4-170 


The Board also decided the following unanimously : 

(a) The recommendations in respect of Calcutta Port should come into operation 

simultaneously with the introduction of piece-rate schemes, viz. (i) Incentive 
Scheme for dock workers, registered under the Deck Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Scheme, 1956 and (ii) Incentive Scheme for salt workers of 
the port of Calcutta. (Annexure XVI). 

(b) Present practice of determining daily wages and weekly off wages, etc. should 
continue. 

(c) There should be no change in piece-rate schemes till revised by mutual agree¬ 

ment or by competent authority. Government should take early steps for 
review of extension of piece-rate schemes in the various ports. 

[Paragraph 7 • 2 ■ 108(1)] 


♦Registered or unregistered. 
**Regisred/listed/unlisted. 
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Registered and listed workers 

The Board has recommended to fix the chipping &. painting workers (registered 
in Bombay) in the undermentioned new pay scales : 


Category 

Port 

New Scale 

1. Inboard and boiler workers 

2. ‘A’, ‘B\ ‘C & ‘D’/‘L’* workers 

3. Workers doing general work . 

4. Mast, funnel & decrick workers 

5. Higher categories of workers 

6. TindeJs/sirdars ..... 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras . - 

Bombay 

Madras . j 

Calcutta, Bombay & 
Madras. 

Rs. 

- 104-2-116-3-140 

- 110-2-50-120-3-147 

135-4-147-4-163-5-178 

[Paragraph 7.2.108(2)] 

Listed workers 

The Board has recommended fixation of (i) salt &. bulk workers at Calcutta Port 
and (ii) coal workers at Bombay Port in the following new pay scales. (Labour members 
demanding higher scales in case of 2, 4 & 7). 

(i) Salt & bulk workers at Calcutta Port : 

Category 

New scales 

1. Sirdar-supervisors 

2. Slicemen ..... 

3. Winchmen/Winch-drivers 

4- Chappadars ..... 

5. Baggers (in holds) 

6. Chamchiyas ..... 

7. Stitchers (in holds) 

(ii) Coal workers at Bombay Port : 

Rs. 

. 135-4-163-5-178. 

For existing workers : Rs. 135-1-163-5-198 

1 115-3-136-4-160 

f For existing chappadars : 115-3-136-4-168 

\ 110-2-50-120-3-147 
* J 

Rs. 

1. Wot :«. 

1 ... .1 

2. Majpias ..... 

3. Winch-drivers .... 

4- Panki ...... 

. 104-2-116-3-140 
. 125-3-134-4-170 
. 115-3-136-4-160 
. 100-2-130 

[Paragraph 7.2.108(3)] 

Listed & Unlisted workers : 

The Board has recommended the following new pay scales [Dr. (Mrs.) Bose de¬ 
manding higher scales for gunnyman and their tindels in Calcutta]. 

(i) Food grain workers (Food Corporation of India). 

(a) Listed or Unlisted 

Category 

Port 

New scales 

1. Loading and filling muccadams 

2. Machine and tank sweepers’ muccadams . 

3. Head maistries ..... 

4. Shed foremen ..... 

5. Tindels/maistries/gunnymen tindels/busta- 
band tindels. 

Bombay . " 

Bombay 

Madras . 

Kandla . . d 

Bombay, Calcutta, ~ 
Madras, Visakha- 
patnam & Cochin., 

Rs. 

► 150-4-170-5-190 

► 125-3-134-4-170 

J 


*Draft/Letter 
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Category 


Port 


New scales 


6. Loaders (Head loaders) . . - Bombay, Madras, 

Visakhapatnam, 

Cochin &. Kandla. 

7. Fillers/baggers/stitchers/loaders/bustband All Ports 
workers/(baggers &. stitchers)/mazdoors/ 
gunnymen (loaders or unloaders of gunny- 
bales)—All these categories either piece¬ 
rated or time-rated or daily-rated. 

8. Sweeping gang mazdoors, Palawalas, Pala- All Ports 
walis. 

9. Daily-rated mazdoors/Dock mazdoors . Bombay &. Madras 

10. Silo mazdoors ..... Calcutta 

11. Sweeping gang tindels/maistries . . Madras, Visakha¬ 

patnam &. Cochin. 


115-3-136-4-160 

104-2-116-3-140 


100-2-130 

110-2-50-120-3-147 


(b) Technical staff of Food Corporation of India posted permanently in DockS'Bombay &. 

other ports 


Category 


Existing scales 

New scales 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Foremen 

. . 

425-25-575 

475-25-650 

2. Shift Supervisor/Chargemen - 

250-10-290-15-380 

290-10-300-15-375-20-475 

3. Section Officers 


180-10-290-15-380 

220-10-300-15-375-20-475 
(Graduate Engineers to start 

on Rs. 240.) 

4. Assistant Supervisors 


168-8-256-8-280-10-300 

206-8-270-10-330-12-366 

5. Head Electricians . 


175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

214-8-270-10-330-12-354 

6. Head Mechanics . 


175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

214-8-270-10-330-12-354 

7. Head Welders 


175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

214-8-270-10-330-12-354 

8. Draftsmen . 


150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

190-8-270-10-320 

9. Driver Mechanics . 


130-5-175-6-205-7-212 

170-5-190-8-270-10-290 

10. Wiremen, Gr. I 


125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-2 53 

11. Batterymen . 


125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

12. Electricians . 


125-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-19 *-6-225-7-253 

13. Turners 


110-3-131-4-155 

166-4-170-5-1': *-225-7-253 

14 Carpenters 


110-3-131-4-155 

150-4—170—5—1952-6—225—7—253 

15. Fitters . 


110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

16. Painters 


110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

17. Tinsmiths 


110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

18. Mechanics . 


110-3-131 

150-1-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

19. Cyclone Attendants 


110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225 

20. Wiremen, Gr. II . 


110-3-131 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225 

21. Assistant Welders 


85-2-95-3-131 

115-3-136-4-160 

22. Greasers 


85-2-95-3-110 

115-3-136-4-160 

23. Cleaners 


75-1-85-2-95 

110-2-50-120-3-147 


[Paragraphs 7.2.108(4)0)] 

( ii ) Iron &. Steel / ore/coal /sulphur jcement jcement clinkers J sugar j scrap ironjdrum or other 
bulk cargo handled on shore/damps in docks/loading of ships in docks from dumps in docks — 

listed or unlisted workers 


Category 



Port 

New scales 





Rs. 

1. Maistries/tindels/sirdars 

• 

• 

. All Ports 

■) 125-3-134-4-170 
> For existing maistries both junior 

2. Serangs 


• 

. Madras . 

j &. senior at Visakhapatnam : 

125-3-134-4-170-5-175. 
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Category 

Post 

New scales 



Rs. 

3. Winchmen/Winch-drivers 

. Madras . 

115-3-136-4-160 

4. Mazdoors . 

5. Carpenters . 

6. Markers (for steel cargo) 

‘ ^»A11 Ports 1 

. Visakhapatnam . J 

|-104-2-116-3-140 

7. Ore sample mazdoors (boys) . 

8. Carpenter helpers 

, . Mormugao &. Visa-] 

khapatnam. , 

. Visakhapatnam 

j* 100-2-130 


[Paragraph 7.2.108(4)(ii)] 


Clerical &. Supervisory staff 


The Board has recommended unanimously [except for Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose’s 
demand for higher scale for tally, sorting and weighment clerks] the following scales 
for clerical and supervisory staff of stevedores, shipping agents, ship owners and other 
employers of dock labour : 

Category 

Port 

New scales 



Rs. 

1. Tally/sorting clerks 

2. Junior clerks and assistant clerks and weigh¬ 

ment clerks. 

3. Gunny clerks ..... 

4. Godown, transit shed clerks 

5. Labour indenting supervisors 

All Ports 

Calcutta 

Visakhapatnam 
^Madras . 

•150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 

6. Dock clerks, (table clerks, table staff, mani¬ 
fest clerks piece-rated clerks, index clerks, 
plan clerks or plan makers, booking 
clerks, muster clerks, delivery clerks &. 
receipt clerks). 

All Ports 

160-5-190-8-270-10-320 

7. Gunny/tally supervisors 

8. Jr. Supervisors ..... 

Visakhapatnam . 1 

Calcutta . • J 

1160-5-190-8-270-10-320 

9. Weighment Supervisors . . . . 

Calcutta . 

160-5-190-8-270-10-340 

10. Assistant supervisors .... 

11. Delivery in-charge .... 

12. Foremen, Gr. B. 

13. Assistant Foremen .... 

14. Chargemen ...... 

15. Hatch Foremen ..... 

16. Foremen (chipping and painting) 

All Ports 

Bombay 
Visakhapatnam 
Madras, Cochin, 
Mormugao & Kan- ! 
dla. | 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

All Ports 

► 180-5-190-8-270-10-370 

J 

17. Foremen (salt) 

18. Weighment in-charges . 

^Calcutta 

J. 180-5-190-8-270-10400 

19. Supervisors ...... 

20. Foremen, Gr. A. . 

21. Foremen ...... 

Bombay, Calcutta," 
&. Madras. 
Visakhapatnam 

Madras, Cochin, 

Mormugao & 

Kandla. 

200-10-300-15- 375-20 4 75-25- 
f 550 

i 

22. Foremen ...... 

23. Deck Foremen ..... 

Bombay 

Calcutta . . 

1200-10-300-15-375-20 4 75-25- 

j 600 

24. Chief clerks . ... . 

Calcutta 

220-10-300-15-375-20 475-25- 
625 


[Paragraph 7.2.108(5)] 
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Tea-chest handling workers in Calcutta Port 

The Board has recommended the following scales in which the tea-chest handling 
workers in Calcutta Port are to be fixed : 

Category New scales 

Rs. 

*\ 

• v104-2-116-3-140 

* 4 

. 110-2-50-120-3-147 
. J 150—4—170—5—195—6—225—7 -260 

[Paragraph 7.2.10] 

Bargemen 

The Board has recommended the under-mentioned two scales in which the barge 
crew of non-propelled crafts have to be fixed in the ports of Bombay Calcutta and Visakha- 
patnam. 


1. Workers 

2. Gunnymen 

3. Carpenter/coopers (Maistry) 

4. Markmen 

5. Number takers 

6. Munshis \ If clerks 

7. Mondals j 

8. Clerks 


Category 

Port 

New scales 

1. Khalasis 

Bombay and 

Rs. 

Visa-") 


khapatnam. 

y 104-2-116-3-140 

2. Dandis 

Calcutta 

•J 

3. Tindels 

Bombay and 

Visa-") 


khapatnam 

Y 115-3-136-4-160 

4. Majhis 

Calcutta 

■J 

The above scales are 

also to apply to bargemen 

doing similar work at Cochin end 

Mormugao Ports. 


[Paragraph 7 * 2 • 108(7)(i) & (ii) ] 


The new pay scales of other categories covered by the Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Act, 1948, are to be the same as for similar categories of employees of 
port authorities engaged on similar type of vessels. 

[Paragraph 7 • 2 • 108(7)(iii)] 

Licensed measurers’ workers 

Pay scales have been tecommended for the licensed measurers’ workers at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Cochin ports. These workers may opt for either the existing pay 
structure or the pay structure recommended by the Board. 


Category 


Port 


New scales 


Rs. 


1. Calipermen . 

2. Stampmen . 

3. Weighment porters 

4. Attendants 

5. Peons .... 

6. Gearmen 

7. Havildars 

8. Clerks 

9. Measurers 

10. Sworn Measurers Grade I 


' ^Bombay 

. Calcutta . . \ 

Bombay . . / 

. Bombay, Calcutta') 
and Madras. 

. Calcutta 
. Bombay 


104-2-116-3-140 


104-2-116-3-140 


' jf Madras . 
. Cochin 


100-2-130 
115-3-136-4-160 
150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 


j 

}> 


11. Head Measurers 


Madras . 


12 . 


Sworn Measurers Grade II 


Cochin 


160-5-190-8-270-10-320 

200-10-300-15-375-20-475-25- 

550 


[Paragraph 7-2-108(8)] 
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Miscellaneous categories of workers 

The following pay scales have been recommended by the Board unanimously {ex¬ 
cept for Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose’s demand for higher scales for cleaning gang tindels, 
markmen tindels and carpenter tindels at Calcutta Port) in respect of various miscella¬ 
neous categories of workers employed in docks by employers, other than port authorities 
and Food Corporation of India : 


Category 


Port 


New scales 


Rs. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Shivnars/Stitchers . 

Peons* .... 

Steamer watchmen (listed) 

Watchmen* 

Godown/transit shed mazdoors 

Labour employed in docks by the emplo¬ 
yers other than port authorities for load- 
ing/unloading wagons/trucks. 

Steamer watchmen supervisors (listed) 
Caulkers ..... 

Head watchmen* .... 

Tindels/maistries of workers at (6) above 
Serangs (chipping and painting) 


. \Bombay & Madras 

Visakhpatnam 
. All ports 
Madras . 

All Ports 


U00-2-130 


104-2-116-3-140 


V isakhapatnam 
^Bombay 


Stitchers (in holds) for 
foodgrains. 

Markers 


stitching bagged 


All Ports 

Bombay 

cutta. 

Madras . 


&, Cal- 


110-2 

115-3- 

125-3- 

150-4- 


50-120-3-147 

■136-4-160 

-134-4-170 
1/0-5-190 


110-2-50-120-3-147 


14. Gunnymen . . . . . . \ 

15. Bustaband workers &. sweeping gang wot- f Calcutta 
kers. 

16. Gearmen ..... 

17. Gear workers .... 

18. Gear Boys ..... 

19. Gear mazdoors .... 

20. Hatch clearness and cleaning gang workers 

21. Gear watchmen .... 

22. Basket menders .... 

23. Mazdoors ..... 

24. Sweepers ..... 

25. Net sling mendors 

26. Godown khalasis* 

27- Gear workers tindels, cleaning gang tindels/ 
maistries. 

28. Carpenters/coopers .... All Ports 

29. Cleaning gang tindels/markmen tindels/ Calcutta 
carpenter tindels. 


Bombay, Madras, 
Cochin &. Visa- 
khapatnam. 


All Ports 


>■ Madras . 

I 

Bombay 
All Ports 


y 100-2-130 


110-2-50-120-3-147 


104-2- 

110 - 2 ' 


-116-3-140 

50-120-3-147 


[Paragraph 7'2 * 108(9)3 

Various categories of workers employed by private companies 

The Board has recommended the following pay scales for the various categories 
of employees of the private companies (unanimous except for the contention of the em¬ 
ployers that head clerks, watchmen and peons are not dock workers). 

Employees of Union Lighterage Co., Dharsi Moolji &. Company, Bombay 


Category 


New scale 


1. PalaWalas &. Palawalis 

2. Shivnar. (Sewingmen) 

3. Peons* . 

4. Watchmen* . 


Rs. 

"100-2-130 


*Not dock workers, according to employer members. 
30—4 L. & E./69 
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Category New scales 


5. Gang workers 




Rs. 

\ 104-2-116-3-140 

6. Carpenters 


• 

• 

• J 

7. Head Watchmen* . 

. 

. 

. 

. 115-3-136-4-160 

8. Drivers 

• ♦ 

• 

• 

. 150-4-170-5-195-6-225 

9. Muccadams . 

• ♦ 

• 

• 

. 125-3-134-4-170 

10. Dock clerks (Delivery clerks; . 

. 

. 

. 160-5-190-8-270-10-320 

11. Head clerks* . 


• 

• 

. 310-15-370-20-550 


Employees of Kanji Jadhavji &. Co., Bombay 


Category 


New scales 


1. Palawals &. Palawalis 

2. Shivnars .... 

3. Shore hand/workers band 

4. Mahinawalas . . . 

5. Shore handling workers (morpias) 

6. Tally clerks .... 


Rs. 

100-2-130 

J- 104-2-116-3-140 

125-3—134-4—170 
150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 


[Paragraph 7.2.108(10)] 


Employees engaged on mechanical ore handling plant at Mormugao 

The board has recommended the following pay scales against the existing standard 
scales, as also for various categories of employees : 


Standard existing scales 


New scales 


Rs. 

1. 140-7-210-10-310 


Rs. 

190-8-270-10-320 

The scale to be extended by two increments 
ofRs. 10 each for the existing employees. 


2. 100-5-150-7-50-225 

3. 75-4-115-6-175 . 

4. 55-3-85-4-125 


170-5-190-8-270-10-290 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-253 

110-2-50-120-3-147 


Category 


Existing scales 


New scales 


1. Watchmen* . 

2. Barge labour , 

3. Office boys* 

4. Tally clerks 

5. Asst, foremen, section 
heads, charge-hands. 

6. Sr. Stenographers* 


Rs. 

44-2-64-3-94 

40-1-50-55-2-75 

60-3-78-5-108 

55-3-85-4-125 

220-12-50-345-17-50-520 


180-9-270-14-410 


Rs. 

100-2-130 

104-2-116-3-140 

100-2-130 

150-4-170-5-195-6-225-7-260 

250-10-300-15-375-20-475 
The scale to be extended two 
increments of Rs. 20 each for 
existing employees. 

250-10-300-15-375-20-475 


The new pay scales of clerical staff working in the port are to be the same as of the clerks of 
Mormugao Port doing similar work. 


*Not dock workers, according to employer members. 


[Paragraph 7.2.108(11)] 
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Employees temporarily posted in the port area 

Employees of organisations, who are temporarily posted in the port area, are to 
be paid according to the proposed wage structure or the difference of total emoluments 
in the scale of pay of the organisation to which they belong and those payable to similar 
categories of dock workers under the proposed wage structure, whichever is more, as 
personal pay. 

[Paragraph 7• 2’ 108(12)] 


Fitment in the new scales 

By unanimous recommendations (except for labour members’ suggestion regar¬ 
ding the fitment of B & C categories of shore workers), the Board has proposed two fit¬ 
ment formulae, one for the employees of port authorities, dock labour boards and their 
administrative bodies and for employees whose pattern of present wages is similar to 
that of port authorities. The other formula is in respect of fitment of workers whose 
pattern of present wage structure is different from that of the port employees. Both the 
formulae are subject to majority recommendations of the Board regarding DA and CA. 

A prescribed amount, called fitment money, is to be added to the present basic 
pay to determine the new basic pay. Employees’ new basic is to be fixed at a step in the 
new scale and they are to be allowed their next increment in the revised scales on the due 
date next after the Board’s recommendations come into force. Safeguards provided 
against equation of employees drawing higher and lower basic pay in the same scale due 
to increment. 

Illustrations given in Annexure XV to explain the fitment of employees whose 
pattern of wage is different from that of port employees. 

If the application of formula devised for the workers whose pay structure is different 
from that of port authorities, is not helpful for fixing their new basic pay, it is to be suitably 
adjusted to ensure that the increase in their revised emoluments is at least equal to the 
fitmemt money recommended in their case. 

(Paragraphs 7*2-116 to 7 * 2 -123) 

Dearness allowance, compensatory allowance and house rent allowance 

Rates of Dearness Allowance for all employees (employer members dissenting): 

(a) Dearness Allowance rates at CPI No. 215 (1949—100) 


Basic pay range Amount of DA p.m. 


Rs. 

Up to Rs. 139. 72 

140 to 179 99 

180 to 239 D3 

240 to 429 . 147 

430 to 479 . 161 

480 to 529 ...♦•••••♦•• 165 

530 to 572 ............ Amount: by which ac¬ 
tual basic pay plus 
DA falls short of 
Rs. 694. 

573 and above 171 

(Paragraph 7 * 3 • 23) 


(b) Dearness Allowance below CPI No. 215 

In case, the average of CPI No. falls below 215 points, revision of dearness allow-, 
ance should be made only when the average index number comes down to 205, 195, 185, 
and 175 points. On these CPI Numbers, the dearness allowance is payable at the rates appli¬ 
cable to Central Govt, employees. 

(Paragraph 7*3* 27) 
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(c) A Ml DA above CPI No. 215 (1949=100) 



Basic pay range 



AdJl. DA per point p.m. 

100-109 

110-119 


Rs. 

• 

• 

. 0-72 per cent of pay. 

. 0 • 70 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

120-159 





of 78-48 paise. 

. 0-60 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

160-249 





of 83-30 paise. 

0-50 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

250-349 





of 95-40 paise. 

. 0-40 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

350-499 





of Rs. 1 -245. 

. 0-30 per cent of pay subject to a minimum 

500 and above 




of Rs. 1 -396. 

. Rs. 1-50. 


(Paragraph 7-3*31) 

Review of DA (Unanimous decision) 

The rates of D.A. should be revised every six months on 1st April and 1st October, 
on the basis of the average All-India Working Class CPI No. (base 1949=100) for prece¬ 
ding sue months of July—December & January—June, respectively. (Paragraph 7-3*33) 

The fraction of the average increase in the index number should be ignored if it 
is less than 0 • 5 but 0 • 5 or more should be rounded off to the next higher point. 

(Paragraph 7*3-34) 


Kates of Compensatory allowance (Employer members dissenting) 


Ports 

Rates of CA p.m. 

(a) Bombay, Calcutta and Madras . 

(b) Mormugao ...... 

(c) Visakhapamam &. Cochin 

(d) Kandla and Paradeep .... 

10 per cent of basic pay. 

8 per cent of basic pay. 

5 per cent of basic pay. , 

. Nil. 

(Paragraph 7 *3 39) 

House Rent Allowance (Unanimous recommendation) 

Ports 

Rates oi HRA p.m. 

(a) Bombay, Calcutta and Madras . 

(b) Visakhapatnim, Cochin and Mormugao ' . 

(c) Kandla and Paradeep .... 

16 per cent of basic pay, subject to a mini¬ 
mum oi Rs. 20 p.m. 

8 per ci nt of basic pay, subject to a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 10 p.m. 

. Nil. 


(Paragraph 7*3*46) 

Rent receipt (Employer members dissenting) 


Production of rent receipt by an employee should not be necessary. 

(.Paragraph 7*3*50) 

Recovery of house rent 

There being no unanimity on the question of recovery of house rent, views of 
labour members, Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh and Shri Sheth, and those of the 
Chairman and independent members have been expressed. 
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Labour members’ demand is for an entirely new scheme of recovery of house 
rent, under which workers should be paid HRA unconditionally and for decent, self- 
contained quarters with requisite amenities in the vicinity of the place of work, the rent 
should be charged for the living area at the rates suggested by them which is different 
for Bombay, Calcutta &. Madras ports and for the test. 

[Paragraph 7‘4* 17(a)] 

Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh want more or less the continuance of the present 
system of HRA. Shri Sheth agrees with them in respect of staff of DLBs and their adminis¬ 
trative bodies. But according to his formula, registered stevedore and listed workers 
are to be paid normal HRA and for the quarters allotted to them, house rent is to be 
recovered on the basis of Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. 

[Paragraphs 7 * 4 * 17 (b) & (c)] 

According to the views of the Chairman and independent members, no HRA is. 
to be paid in case of allotment of quarters and recovery of house rent is to be according 
to the formula suggested by them at a fixed percentage of basic pay, which may taper off 
even to nil according to tne standard and type of houses. Provision has been made for 
the continuance of the concessions given in respect of rent free quarters, dormitories 
and for continuing the scheme of recovering house rent in respect of quarters allotted 
to piece-rated workers in some ports. 

F [Paragraph 7 *4 17(d)] 


Review of piece-rate schemes and extension of incentive schemes to allied workers 
Incentive Schemes 

The two incentive schemes, one for dock workers registered under the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956 and the other for salt workers, for the Port 
of Caclcutta, evolved by the Board (Annexure XVI) are to be brought into force immedi- 

atC ^ (Paragraph 7 • 5 • 5) 

The Revised Incentive Scheme, 1964 for Calcutta Port is to be reviewed in terms 
of the various clauses of the agreement reached in this connection. 

(Paragraphs 7 • 5 • 7 &- 7 * 5 • 8) 

Incentive Scheme for bargemen 

A suitable mechinery should be set up to go into the question of working condi¬ 
tions of barge crew at all ports and if possible to work out piece-rate schemes for them. 

(Paragraph 7-5-11) 

Review of existing piece-rate schemes 

The existing piece-rate schemes in various ports on the shore side and on board 
the ship should continue to operate till they are revised by mutual agreement or by a 
competent authority. 

The existing piece-rate schemes are to be reviewed as early as possible and the 
question of extension of piece-rate schemes where they do not exist at present is to be 
considered. 

The review of the scheme for shore workers and stevedore workers at Calcutta 
Port is to take place simultaneously, at an appropriate time. 

The question of extension of benefits of incentive schemes to allied workers should 
also be considered. 

(Paragraphs 7-5-12 and 7*5-13) 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
1. Standardisation of nomenclature 

Parties to take suitable action for standaidisation of nomenclature in terms of the 
note on the subject at Annexure XVII. (Paragraph 8-6) 

2. Employers* contribution to Provident Fund 

The question of raising employers’ contribution to PF is to be considered by par¬ 
ties after Govt, takes a decision on the recommendations of the National Commission 

on Labour in the this respect. (Paragraph 8*9) 
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3. Forfeiture of employers’ contribution to PF for misconduct 

In case of forfeiture of employers’ contribution to PF due to misconduct, the 
principles laid down by the Supreme Court in the case of Garment Cleaning Works re¬ 
garding gratuity, are to be followed. (Paragraph 8-12) 

4. Definition of pay for pension 

The Board decided (S/Shri Subramanian and Ghosh dissenting and Shri Sheth 
having no comments) that the definition of pay should be the same for all retirement 
benefits as at present applicable to CPF of the major port authorities in case of class III 
and class IV employees. (Paragraph 8*17) 

5. Conversion of part of DA into dearness pay 

The Board decided (labour members dissenting) that thete should be no conver¬ 
sion of part of DA into dearness pay. (Paragraph 8-22) 

6. Island allowance 

The Board decided (labour members dissenting) that there should be no island 
allowance as demanded by the Cochin port workers. (Paragraph 8-26) 

7. Special allowances, etc. 

The issue relating to making changes in the existing special pay, personal pay and 
special allowances of certain categories of emoloyees at different ports is to be discussed 
at local level. (Paragraph 8*29) 


8. Treatment of interim relief for retirement benefits 

The interim relief is to be treated as pay for the purpose of PF, gratuity, overtime 
and leave salaty and that in case it has not been done, it should be done in respect of cases 
prior to Board’s final recommendations coming into force. 

(Paragraph 8-31) 

9. Scheduled and non-scheduled staff 

The distinction between the scheduled and non-scheduled staff is to be removed. 

(Paragraph 8-35) 

10. Work-charged staff 

No work-charged staff is to be engaged on^work of permanent nature and those 
engaged as such are to get the benefits of increment, leave etc. after the completion of their 
one year’s service, as defined in the Industrial Disputes Act. 

(Paragraph 8*40) 

11. Contract Labour 

Work of permanent and continuous nature is not to be given on contract and that 
where contract is given for the performance of work for which only listed workers are 
employed, it should net be considered as work given on contract. 

(Paragraph 8-43) 


12. Inclusion of HR A for overtime 

The Board has decided (Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh dissenting) that even 
if house rent allowance is not paid to an employee, who has been allotted a house by the 
port authorities, the HRA which would have been admissible to such employee should 
be taken into account for the purpose of calculating overtime. (Paragraph 8*45) 


13. Trade Tests 

The Board has decided (labour members dissenting) that trade tests should conti¬ 
nue. (Paragraph 8-49) 

14. Working Hours 

The question of equal working hours for indoor and outdoor clerical staff or com¬ 
pensation for extra hours of work to the outdoor staff is to be discussed at local level. 

(Paragraph 8*51) 
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15. Avoidance of excessive overtime and Sundays/holidays booking 

The Board has decided (labour members dissenting) that the port authorities, 
in consultation with labour, should adopt ways and means fox avoidance of excessive 
overtime and Sunday/holiday booking. (Paragraph 8*55) 

16. Decasualisation Schemes 

The Board has decided (labour members dissenting) not to make any recommenda¬ 
tion in this respect. (Paragraph 8*59) 


17. Age of retirement 

The Board has recommended (labour members dissenting) that the age of retire¬ 
ment should be 58 years for all employees of all the major port authorities. 

(Paragraph 8*64) 


18. Medical benefits 

The quantum of ex-gratia payment being made by the Calcutta Dock Labour Board 
to the workers suffering from TB, leprosy, cancer and mental diseases is to be increased 
and other Boards should provide such benefits. The dock labour boards are also to give 
medical benefits to workers to whom such benents are not available. 

(Paragraphs 8 • 67 &. 8 • 68) 

19. Rehabilitation of disabled workers 

Suitable measures ate to be taken by the employers of port and dock workers for 
the rehabilitation of workers who are disabled due to accidents in the course of their 
work. \ (Paragraph 8-74) 

20. Subsidy for construction of workers quarters 

The port and dock workers should be treated as industrial woxkers and the bene¬ 
fits of Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme should be extended to them. The employers 
should also provide facilities and give nnancial assistance to tbeir employees to construct 
houses on co-operative basis. (Paragraph 8*78) 

21. Date of effecfofWage Board recommendations 

The Board has recommended (Shri Sheth and labour members dissenting) that 
its recommendations should take effect from 1st October, 1969. Shri Sheth wanted the 
recommendations to be effective from the date of Govt, passing orders on the Board's 
recommendations. Labour members wanted it from 1st August, 1966. 

(Paragraph 8*80) 

22. Period of Board’sjrecommendations remaining in force 

Tne Board (labour membeis dissenting) has recommended that the Board’s recom¬ 
mendations should remain in foice for a period of 5 years; labour members suggested 
2 years’ period. 


(Paragraph 8-81) 
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Government of India 
CENTRAL WAGE BOARD 

for 

PORT AND DOCK WORKERS AT MAJOR PORTS 


Room Nos. 17-19, 

First floor, 

Phone : 264996 Imperial Chambers, 

Wilson Road, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay-1. 

Gram : “WAGEBOARDS”. Dated 1st December, 1965. 

Dear Sir, 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Labour and Employment, by their Resolution No. 
WB-21(4)/64, dated 13th November 1964, have constituted the Central Wage Board for Port and Dock 
Workers at major ports. A copy of the Government Resolution, which also contains Board’s terms of 
reference, will be found at pages (ii) &. (iii). It would appear therefrom that the Board has to evolve a wage 
structure for the port and dock workers based on the principles of fair wages as set fourth in the report of 
the Committee on Fair Wages. For this reason the relevant extracts from the report of the said Committee 
have been given at pages (iv) &. (v). 

2. The Board has prepared a questionnaire for obtaining views and collecting required data from the 
parties, their organisations, governments, associations and individuals, who may be in a position to assist 
the Board in the matters under investigation. 


3. The Board will be grateful if you kindly peruse the questionnaire and send 15copies of your replies. 
As the Board desires to proceed with its work without any loss of time, it is requested that your replies to 
the questionnaire may kindly be sent to the Board at the- address mentioned above by the 1st March, 1966. 
Any contribution which you may make to the mattt rs connected with the work of the Board would be consi¬ 
derable help to the Board and would be greatly appreciated. 

4- The employers are requested to exhibit this letter and the questionnaire (sent herewith), together, 
with the translation of this letter and the questionnaire in the language understood by the majority of workers, 
on the notice board at their place of work for the information of the workers. 


Yours faithfully, 

Ends. 

(L. P. Dave) 
Chaiirman 


31—4 L. &. E-/69 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 

Dated, New Delhi, the 13th November, 1964- 

RESOLUTION* 

No. WB-21(4)/64 .—In pursuance of the recommendations made in para 25 of Chapter XXVII 
of the Second Five Year Plan, and in para 20 of Chapter XV in the Third Five Year Plan, the Government of 
India have decided to set up a Wage Board for the Port and Dock workers at Major Ports. 

2. The composition of the Board will be as follows :— 

Chairman 


Shri L. P. Dave. 


Independent members 

(1) Shri Bansi Lai, M.P. 

(2) Professor D. T. Lakdawala. 

Members representing employers 

(1) Shri I. B. Das Gupta. 

(2) Shri T. K. Parameswaran Nambiar. 

(3) Shri S. C. Sheth. 

Members representing workers 

(1) Shri S. R. Kulkarni. 

(2) Shri Makhan Chatterjee. 

(3) Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose. 

3. The following will be the terms of reference of the Board :— 

(a) To determine the categories of employees (manual, clerical, supervisory, etc.) who should be 

brought within the scope of the proposed wage fixation ; 

Note. —The term “employees” will exclude Class I & II Officers and cover the following :— 

(i) persons employed by the major port authorities; 

(ii) dock workers as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948, 

(iii) the employees engaged by the Dock Labour Boards and their administrative bodies; and 

(iv) employees engaged by the listed employers. 

(b) To work out a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages as set fourth in the Report 

of the Committee on Fair Wages; 

Explanations —In evolving a wage structure, the Board should, in addition to the considerations relating 
to fair wages, also take into account :— 

(i) the character of the port undertakings and their obligations to provide adequate port facilities 
necessary in a developing economy; 

(ii) the need for uniformity in the rates of emoluments and benefits of employees doing similar 
jobs at various major ports; 

(iii) the requirements of social justice; 

(iv) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner as to provide incentives to workers 
for advancing their skill; and 

(v) the effect of the wage structure so evolved on the cost of port services. 

(c) To bear in mind the desirability of extending the system of payment by results; 

Explanation. —In applying the system of payment by results, the Board shall keep in view the need 
for fixing a minimum (.fall-back) wage and also to safeguard against overwork and undue speed. 

(d) Within three months from the date the Board starts its work, it will submit its recommendations 

regarding the demands of labour in respect of interim relief, pending submission of the final 
report. 

★Published at page 405 of Gazette of India dated November 28, 1964 (Part I), 
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4 The headquarters of the Wage Board will be located at Bombay and all correspondence intended 
for the IW SlT addressed* to Chairman, Cenrtal Wage Board for Port and Dock Workers, C/o 
The Bombay Port Trust, Administrative Offices, Ballard Road, Fort, Bombay-1. 

(Sd.) 

(P. M. Menon) 

Secretary to the Qovernment of India 


No. WB-21(13)/65. 


Dated, New Delhi, the 27th April, 1965. 


ORDER 


ORDERED that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all concerned. 

ORDERED also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India for General information. 

(Sd.) 

(P. M. Menon) 

Secretary to the Qovernment of India. 


Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE FAIR WAGES COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

As the wage structure is to be based on the principles of fair wages as set forth in the Report of the 
Committee on Fair Wages, the following extracts from that report are reproduced:— 

(a) We consider that a minimum wage must provide not merely for the bare sustenance of life but 

for the preservation of efficiency of the worker. For this purpose the minimum wage must 
also provide for some measure of education, medical requirements and amenities (Paragraph 10). 

(b) It will be seen from this summary of the concept of the living wage held in various parts of the 
world that there is general agreement that the living wage should enable the male earner to 
provide for himself and his family not merely the bare essentials of food, clothing and shelter 
but a measure of frugal comfort including education for his children, protection against ill- 
health, requirements of essential social needs and a measure of insurance against the more impor¬ 
tant misfortunes including old age. (Paragraph 7). 

(c) The attainment of the living wage is, therefore, our objective too but nevertheless it is the duty of 

this Committee to examine how far present day circumstances permit us to approach the living 
wage and how a wage that might be considered fair could be fixed having regard to the many 
limitations that prevent the immediate attainment of the objective. On one point there is com¬ 
plete unanimity of opinion, viz., that the fair wage should on no account be less than the minimum 
wage. (Paragraphs 11 & 12). 

(d) While the lower limit of fair wage must obviously be the minimum wage the upper limit is equally 

set by what may broadly be called the capacity of industry to pay. This will depend not only 
on the present economic position of the industry but on its future prospects. Between these 
two limits the actual wages will depend on a consideration of the following factors and in the 
light of the comments given below :■— 

(i) the productivity of labour; 

(ii) the prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occupations in the same or neighbouring 
localities; 

(iii) the level of the national income and its distribution; and 

(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country (Paragraph 15). 

(e) We are of the view that in determining the capacity of an industry to pay it would be wrong to 

take the capacity of a particular unit or the capacity of all industries in the country. The relevant 
criterion should be the capacity of a paiticular industry in a specified region and, as far as possible, 
the same wages should be prescribed for all units of that industry in that region. (Paragraph 

23). 

(f) As regards the measure of the capacity the Committee consider that in this context the main 

objective of fixation of fair wages should not be lost sight of. The objective is not to determine 
wages which are fair in the abstract, but to see that employment at existing levels is not only 
maintained, but if possible increased. From this point of view it will be clear that the level of 
wages should enable the industry to maintain production with efficiency. The capacity of the 
industry to pay should, therefore, be assessed by the Wage Boards in the light of this very impor¬ 
tant consideration. The Wage Boards should also be charged with the duty of seeing that fair 
wages so fixed for any particular industry are not very much out of line with wages in other 
industries in that region. (Paragraph 24). 

(g) We fell that before a wage fixing machinery decides to make any allowance for benefits statutory 

or otherwise, granted to workers it must examine the nature and extent of those benefits. Where 
a benefit goes directly to reduce the expenses of a worker on items of expenditure which are 
taken into account for the calculation of the fair wage, it must necessarily be taken into account 
in fixing the actual fair wages payable. (Paragraph 28). 

(h) The Committee decided that if the standard family was reckoned as one requiring three consump¬ 
tion units and providing one earner, the decision would be in accord with the results of the family 
budget enquiries. (Paragraph 31). 

(i) The Committee consider that in the fixation of wage differentials the following factors should be 

taken into account :— 

(1) the degree of skill, 

(2) the strain of work, 

(3) the experience involved, 

(4) the training required, 

(5) the responsibility undertaken, 

(6) the mental and physical requirements, 

(7) the disagreeableness of the task, 

(8) the hazard attendant on the work, and 

(9) the fatigue involved. 

(Paragraph 36). 
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TRIPARTITE RESOLUTIONS, fiTC. 

I. Resolution of the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference on Norms of Need-Based Minimum Wage. 

A. With regard to the minimum, wage fixation it was agreed that the minimum wage was ‘need-based’ 
and should ensure that minimum human needs of the industrial worker, irrespective of any other considera¬ 
tions. To calculate the minimum wage, the Committee accepted the following norms and recommended 
that they should guide all wage fixing authorities including minimum wage committees, wage boards, adjudi¬ 
cators, etc. :•— 

(i) In calculating the minimum wage, the standard working class family should be taken to consist 
of 3 consumption units for one earner; the earnings of women, children and adolescents should 
be disregarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be calculated on the basis of a net intake of 2,700 calories 
as recommended by Dr. Aykroyd for an average Indian adult of moderate activity. 

(iii) Clothing requirements should be estimated at a per capita consumption of 18 yards per annum 
which would give for the average workers family of four a total of 72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing the norm should be the minimum rent charged by the Government in any 
area for houses provided under the subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme for low income 
groups. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items of expenditure should constitute 20 per cent of 
the total minimum wage. 

B. While agreeing to these guide lines for fixation of the minimum wage for industrial workers 
throughout the country, the Committee recognised the existence of instances where difficulties might be 
experienced in implementing these recommendations. Wherever the minimum wage fixed went below the 
recommendations, it would be incumbent on the authorities concerned to justify the circumstances which 
prevented them from the adherence to the norms laid down. 

II. Resolution of 22nd Session of the Indian Labour Conference (Bangalore , July 1964) on the question of part 

payment of wages in land. 

Considering the hardships caused by the high prices of essential commodities; and recognising the 
imperative need for ensuring the supply of these commodities to the industrial workers at reasonable prices, 
the Indian Labour Conference agrees, in principle, that a part of their wages may be made payable in kind, 
if necessary, by legislation. The payment in kind should consist of the supply of rice, wheat or wheat subs¬ 
titutes, sugar, pulses, one or two popular varieties of cloth and cooking medium. Government should 
supply to the employers rice, wheat or wheat substitutes and sugar at controlled prices for distribution to 
the industrial workers through fair price shops. The employers should distribute the other three commo¬ 
dities namely, textiles, pulses and cooking medium at prices equivalent to the wholesale prices, the cost of 
distribution being borne by the employers. The Standing Committee on the Industrial Truce Resolution 
should work out the details of the scheme. 

III. Linking of D. A. with Consumer Price Index. 

The Indian Labour Conference (22nd Session) reiterated the decision reached at the Standing Com¬ 
mittee on Industrial Truce Resolution that dearness allowance should be suitably linked with the cost of 
living index. 
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CENTRAL WAGE BOARD FOR FORT AND DOCK WORKERS AT MAJOR 

PORTS 

QUESTIONS IRE 


I. Introductory 

1. Please give your 

(a) Name, 

(b) Designation, 

(c) Address, and 

(d) Affiliation, if organisation of employers or workers. 

2. Are you connected with the Port end Dock Work at Major Ports 1 ? If so, please mention : 

(a) the organisation to which you are connected. 

(b) nature of establishment, employers furnishing such particulars in Form ‘A’ and unions and 
associations of employees in Form ‘Aik 

3. Please intimate whether you would like to appear personally before the Board to support and/or 
amplify the views which you may express in your replies to the questionnaire. 

II. Process of Work, Departments, etc. 

4. Please give a brief description of the natuie of work in the establishment 2 with which you are 
connected. 

5. Please mention all sections or departments of work in your establishment. A comprehensive 
description of the work carried on by those sections or departments may also be given. 

III. Categories of Employees 

6. Please give the total daily average number of men and women employed as permanent, temporary, 
casual and contract labour for the years 1960 to 1964 in Form ‘B’. 

7. Please give the total number of employees employed on the last working day of the financial/ 
calender year of the last 10 years (1955 to 1964). 

8. Besides men and women, if adolescents (between 15 and 18 years of age) and children (below 15 
years) are being employed in your establishment, please give their total daily average employment for the 
years 1960 to 1964 and mention the jobs on which they are usually employed. 

9. Is there any standardised list of nomenclature in the establishment ? If there is any, please give the 
list with job description. If not, please furnish a list which, in your opinion, should be adopted as standardised 
list of nomenclature, with job description. 

10. Please give details about tne categories of employees 3 (manual, technical, supervisory, clerical, 
apprentices, learners, etc.), employed in each section or department of your establishment in Form ‘C’. 
Please state, in each case, whether the employees are concerned with operational, maintenance, commercial 
administrative work, etc. 

11(a). Have the employees been categorised in your establishment according to skill involved in the 
job as unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled. If so, please mention which categories of 
employees are unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled. Please state on what basis the employees 
were so classified. 

(b) Even if you have no such classification of employees according to skill, please state the categories 
of your employees who could be regarded as unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled. 

12. Please stace whether the existing system of casual workers, temporary workers, apprentices, 
etc., should be continued. 


IV. Existing Wage Structure 

13(a) What were the rates of basic wages and allowances, if any, for different categories of employees 
(whether they were directly employed or not) as fixed in your establishment immediately prior to 1947? 
in case your establishment was started in or after 1947, please furnish these figures as from the time your 
establishment came into existence. 

(b) Please state whether such wages were first fixed in your establishment under the Minimum 
Wages Act or by agreement, settlement in conciliation proceedings, awards of tribunals or by any other 
means. 

l Major Ports—Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam, Cochin, Kandla and Mormugao. 

Establishment—will include port operations, stevedoring, bulk handling of matetials, transport and all activities concerning 
the work in major ports. 

’“Dock Worker” means a person employed or to be employed in, or in the vicinity of, any port on work in connection 
with the loading, unloading, movement or storage of cargoes, or work in connection with the preparation ot ships or other vessels 
for the receipt or discharge of cargoes or leaving port. 
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14- If there have been any revisions since then under any Act or by mutual agreement, settlement 
in conciliation proceedings, by award of tribunals or unilaterally, please give full details showing the wage 
revisions for each category of employees from the time wages were first prescribed. Please furnish copies 
of such agreements, settlements, awards, etc., if any. 

15. Please give the existing wages of each category of employees (manual, technical, supervisory, 
clerical, etc.) separately mentioning basic wage, dearness allowance, other allowances, etc., in your esta¬ 
blishment. Minimum wages notified under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, may be specified against the 
categories for which such wages have been notified. If there are scales of pay, such scales of pay may also 
be mentioned—use Form ‘C’. 

16. What is your opinion regarding collective bargaining power of labour in your region? Do you 
consider the prevailing wage structure in your establishment is the result of collective bargaining by labour 
organisations of port and dock workers which are in a position to secure a fair deal? Do you subscribe to the 
view that the prevailing rates of wages in your region bear close approximation to fair wages? 

17. In case you have a system of separate basic wage and dearness allowance, please give replies 
to the following :— 

(a) What was the basis on which basic wages were fixed, whether they were linked with any particular 

year on the basis of the cost of minimum needs of workers or have been fixed on an ad hoc 
basis? 

(b) Whether the dearness allowance is a fixed dearness allowance or variable with changes in the con¬ 

sumer price index number of any centre? In the latter case, please give details showing in particular 
the rate of variation and the extent of neutralisation of*increase in the cost of living over the base 
period. 

(c) Whether the dearness allowance is the same for all categories of employees or it is different for 

different categories of employees or for different pay ranges? 

18. Are there any allowances, other than the dearness allowance, paid to the employees ? If so, please 
give full details of such allowances. (In connection with overtime allowance see questions 55—61). 

19. If there is any system of concessional or free supply of foodgrains or any other commodities, 
please give particulars regarding the rates of concessions in the prices charged to the workers and the retail 
market price of foodgrains, etc., and the money value of such concessions per employee per month. This 
information should be furnished from immediately prior to 1947 to date. 

20. Please furnish full details of the amenities and benefits given to the employees such as, housing, 
subsidised canteens, creches, medical, educational, recreational facilities, etc., with particular reference to the 
following :— 

(a) Per capita cost of amenities and benefits itemwise. 

(b) Existing number of workers’ quarters giving details of— 

(i) the floor area, 

(ii) number of rooms, 

(iii) amenities and conveniences, 

(iv) single quarters or family quarters, 

(v) whether according to any standard specifications laid down by a statute. (The percentage of 
houses conforming to standard specifications may be given). 

(vi) percentage of employees who have been allotted houses, and 

(vii) rate of house rent, if any, charged to the employees. 

(c) Nature of medical facilities such as hospitals, dispensaries, free supply of medicines, etc., giving 

details of the medical staff and annual expenditure on such facilities. 

(d) Nature of educational facilities by giving details of the school building, staff, standard upto which 
education is imparted, number of children of employees receiving such educational facilities, 
etc., and the system, if any, of granting cash allowance or scholarships. Annual expenditure on 
this account for the years 1960 to 1964 should be given. 

(e) Details of P.T.O. concession scheme, if any. Number of employees who availed of the concession 

during each year of the period from 1947 to 1964 together with the cost of concession. 

(f) Details of travel concessions to the employees and the amount spent thereon and the number 

of employees who availed of it during each year of the period from 1957 to 1964 together with 
the cost of the concession. 

(g) Scale and details of uniforms, protective clothings, etc., if any, supplied to employees. 

(h) Details of other welfare measures, such as canteens, welfare centres, welfare fund, donations to 

sports clubs, staff associations, etc. 

21. Please furnish particulars of leave (privilege, sick, casual, post superannuation leave, etc.) and 
holidays with full or partial wages allowed to employees. 

22. Please furnish details of schemes regarding retirement benefits, such as gratuity, provident fund, 
pension, etc., if any, in your establishment. Attach copies of rules governing the existing retiring benefits. 
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23. Is there any system of bonus payments—incentive or production bonus or profit sharing bonus— 
in your establishment? If there is any, please give full details and the rate at which such bonus was paid to 
different categories of employees from 1947 to 1964- What are the- rules or conditions under which such 
bonus is being paid? How the Bonus Commission’s proposals affect your establishment? 

V. Proposed Wage Structure 

2 4- What according to you is the cost of requirements of a family consisting of three consumption 
units (o ne adult male, one adult female and two children below 15 years) on the basis of a balanced diet and 
other requirements to maintain health and efficiency on the basis of the resolution adopted at the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference [see page (vi)]. Please estimate the cost of requirements according to the details 
in Forms ‘D’ and ‘Dl’. 

25. What are the duties and responsibilities of each category of employees? Please also give briefly 
the qualifications laid down for recruitment to various categories. What are the modes of recruitment to 
each category? 

26. Please state what you consider to be a fair wage for each category of employees—manual, technical, 
supervisory, clerical, etc. Give reasons. 

27. (a) The Fair Wages Committee has supported the view that fair wages should be determined on 
an industry-cum-region basis. If you subscribe to this view, please state whether you favour evolution of 
different wage structures for different ports? If so, please give detailed justification. 

(b) If you do not subscribe to this view, please state on what other basis the wage structure should be 
worked out, giving reasons. 

(c) Please also state how you would justify fixation of industry-cum-region wise wages despite the 
Board’s terms of reference regarding the need for uniformity in the rates of emoluments and benefits of 
employees doing similar jobs at various major ports. 

28. Again, according to the Fair Wages Committee, the objective of fixation of a fair wage is not 
merely to determine wages which are fair in the abstract but to see that employment at existing level is not 
only maintained but, if possible, increased. Viewed in this light, will any upward revision of existing wage 
level for the ports and docks affect the present or future level of employment or production and efficiency 
adversely or otherwise. Please give full reasons for your replies. 

29. Do you favour the system of consolidated wage (basic wages plus dearness allowance) or fixation 
of a basic wage and dearness allowance, separately? 

30. In case the basic wage and dearness allowance are to be fixed separately, what are your suggest 
tions about the fixation of basic wage ? Should it be related to any particular base year ? If so, whether it 
should be 1939, 1949 (as was done by the Second Central Pay Commission) or any other year. Please give 
reasons for suggesting any particular base year. 

31. If the dearness allowance is to be separate— 

(i) should it be a fixed dearness allowance or should it increase or decrease with the rise and fall in 
the consumer price index number of any centre or All India consumer price index? 

(ii) What should be the extent of neutralisation of the increase in the cost of living over the base year 
which should be allowed and for what reasons? 

(iii) What should be the rate by which the dearness allowance should vary with variations in the 
consumer price index number? Give full reasons for your suggestion. Should the rate of 
variation be monthly, quarterly, six monthly or yearly, and 

(iv) whether the rate of dearness allowance should be the same or should it be different for different 
categories of employees or should it vary according to the range of pay irrespective of the cate¬ 
gories of employees. 

32. Do you think that the present consumer price index numbers are not correctly compiled? If 
so, how should they be corrected? Give reasons. 

33. Do you favour merger of the present dearness allowance (full or in part), if any, into the basic 
wage? Give reasons for your answer for or against merger. 

34- Please state whether you favour the retention of the present allowances other than the dearness 
a’lowance such as House Rent Allowance, Compensatory (City) Allowance, etc., or merge them into the 
proposed basic wage structure. 

If you are in favour of merger, give detailed justification and state whether, in the event of such mer¬ 
ger, there will be a need to fix different rates of wages at different ports since the allowances, other than 
dearness allowance, have been granted on regional considerations such as expensive ness of the locality s, 
etc. 


35. Do you think that Cochin, Vishakhapatnam, Kandla and Mormugao should be classified as Class 
A area? Give reasons. 

36. (a) Do you think that the present rates of house rent allowance, if any, will neutralise a major 
share of the house rent the employees have to pay? Hove you any improvements to suggest ? 

(b) What according to you, should be the house rent allowance payable to the different categories of 
employees? 
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37. How do the existing amenities and benefits compare with those available to comparable cate¬ 
gories of employees in other industries ? 

38. Do you consider the existing amenities and benefits and welfare facilities, are adequate? If not, 
what changes do you suggest ? 

39. Are you in favour of introducing incentive bonus or production bonus schemes? If so, please 
give full particulars of the schemes which you would like to be introduced. 

Concessional supply of foodgrains 

40. Please state whether you favour the fixation of a part of employees’ remuneration in kind such 
as the concessional supply of foodgrains, etc., o: you favour all payments to be made to the employees 
in cash. In case there is a system of concessional or free supply of foodgrains, etc., do you wish to retain it 
or merge into the proposed wage structure, the appropriate concessional value of foodgrains, etc. 

Differentials 

41. What weightage, according to you, should be given to the following factors in fixing wage differen¬ 
tials for each category of employees in your establishment: 

(a) degree of skill, 

(b) strain of work, 

(c) experience involved, 

(d) training required, 

(e) responsibility undertaken, 

(0 mental and physical requirements, 

(g) disagreeableness of task, 

(h) hazard attendant on the work, and 

(i) fatigue involved ? 

42. Do you consider that the prevailing wage differentials provide sufficient incentive to employees 
and reflect the differences in skill and workload? If not, please give your suggestions with full reasons for 
alterations in the differentials. 

Qrades and. promotions 

43. Should there be scales of wages for the different categories of employees? It so, give the scales 
in which the present employees should be fixed. Pleas; also give the manner of fitting in the present em¬ 
ployees into the new scales. 

44. (a) What is the present system of promotion of employees? Do you suggest any change? Give 
reasons. 

(b) What are your views regarding higher proportion of posts in the upper categories for providing 
greater opportunities of promotion? 

Time rates, piece-rates and incentive rates 

45. Please state the categories and number of employees employed in your establishment, separately 
on time rates and on piece-rates in Form ‘C . What is the percentage of each to the total? 

46. Ate there too many time-rated scales and, if so, please suggest how they could be reduced, 

47. Please furnish details of the piece-rate, incentive, scheme/s in force. Please state whether these 
schemes were introduced bv the management themselves or by agreement or under any award. 

48. What is your opinion about the working of the piece-rate/incentive, scheme/s in your establish¬ 
ment? What was the effect of the introduction of such scheme/s upon the earning, output of the employees 
and employment and what is your appreciation of the effects of such scheme/s? 

49. Please state whether any time-rated occupations wer; converted during the past ten years into 
piece-rated/incentive, occupations and if so, whether they were converted by the management themselves 
or by agreement. What was the effect of such conversion upon the earnings, output of the employees and 
employment and what is your appreciation of the effects of such conversion ? 

50. How do the piece-rates/incenitve rates in your establishment compare with those in similar occu¬ 
pations in the neigbouring localities? 

51. Are you in favour of extending piece-rates/incentive rates to occupations which are at present 
time-rated or partly time-rated and partly piece-rated/incentive rated? If so, please give the scheme/s which 
you would propose to introduce in this respect, giving reasons in support thereof. 

52. Please also state how far the need for safeguarding against overwork and undue speed has been 
kept in view in giving the above scheme/s or suggestions. 

53. What is your opinion about the introduction of progressive rates for pisce-rated/inc ntive rated, 
workers, i.e., the rates of remuneration increasing with the outtern? 

32—4 L. & E./69 
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54- Please state if there is a minimum, (fall-back) wage for piece-rated/incentive rated, worker*. Sug¬ 
gest alterations, if any. If there is no such system of fail-back wage, please give your proposals for its 
introduction. 


Working hours and overtime allowance 

55. What are at present scheduled working hours for each category of employees in your establish¬ 
ment? Do you consider them satisfactory? If not, what should be the scheduled working hours? Give 
reasons. 

56. Is it necessary or feasible to attain uiiformity in weekly working hours of various categories of 
employees? If so, please state the extent to which such uniformity is feasible and can be attained. 

57. Are the working hours of the clerical staff working in offices and industrial establishments, 
the same? If not, do you favour prescription or different wage structures in respect of the same category 
of staff working in different establishments with different working hours? In such an event what are your 
suggestions regarding inter-changeability of such staff and the adjustment in wages required on transfer 
from one establishment to another? 

58. (a) Wnat are tne overtime rates to which various categories of employees are entitled? Have 
the current rates of overtime been prescribed by any statute or by agreements? Please give details. 

(b) Do you consider the present overtime rates adequate? If not, what changes do you suggest? Give 
reasons. 

59. What are the categories of employees who are regularly entitled to overtime on a fixed basis? 
Please give in this case the monthly regular and overtime emoluments. 

60. What is the extent of overtime worked by various categories of employees? Please indicate cate- 
gorywise the proportion which the overtime wage bill bears to regular wage bill of your establishment? 

61. What, in your opinion, are the reasons for resorting to a regular overtime work? Are you of 
the view that the main contributory cause is inadequacy of staff? If the regular overtime work is inherent in 
the nature and typs of duties of th; various categories and cannot be reduced by increasing the number of 
employees or increasing the number of shifts, do you consider it justifiable to take into consideration the 
overtime entitlements while working out a wage structure? 


Shift working 

62. Is there a system of shift work in vogue in the various departments or sections of your establish¬ 
ment? If so, please give details. 

63. Are the present timings of various shifts satisfactory? Do you suggest any modifications? Give 
reasons. 

61. Is any waightage given for night siift work? If so, please give details and also give your view* 
regarding the adequacy or otherwiser of the existing weightage. 


Productivity of labour 

65. What is your concept of productivity in relation to the work in your establishment? 

66. Do you think that, on the basis of the above concept, the productivity at present is satisfactory ? 
How were the present work-loads fixed and when? Please give the basis of such fixation. 

there been any investigation made so far to assess the productivity of the employees in the 
establishment with which you are concerned? If so, give details. 

68. Has there been in your estimate any rise or fall in productivity of labour since 1947 ? Please 
give details in support of your observations listing the factors which were responsible for the change in 
productivity. 

69. Please give details of steps taken so far to improve productivity. 

70. Are you in favoui of assessing the productivity of labour by the time and motion studies or by 
work studies or by any other means? 

71. Have you any agreed basis as between employees and employers, for ascertaining work-loads 
in your organisation If so, please give details. 

72. What is your opinion is the relation of productivity of labour to the question and the quantum 
ot tair wage? Is it advisable and practicable to fix work-loads for different categories of emplovees and link 
wages thereto? If so, how? 

73. Have any efforts been made in your establishment to introduce rationalisation or more efficient 
system ot working resulting in lower labour costs? If so, has this resulied in increased earnings of the em¬ 
ployees and/or necessitated any reduction in the number of employees? 'How far it has resulted in saving to 
the employers? Please give details. 


Prevailing rates of wages, etc. 

74. Please point out the industries in your region which are engaged in work similar to youis and also 
the. occupations in tnose industries which you consider to be the same or similar in nature to the occupations 
in your establishment. Furnish information regarding basic wage, dearness allowance, etc. of such similar 
categories of employees. If, in your opinion, none of the industries or establishments in your region is engaged 
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in work of equal skill, difficulty or unpleasantness to that of your organisation, please furnish the names 
of industries or establisnmenfs wilh which your establishment is to be compared for evolution of a wage 
structure. 

75. Please compare the amenities, such as housing, subsidised canteens, creches, medical benefits, 
educational and recreational facilities, etc., provided by similar industries in your region. 

76. Please give details about the benefits such as, bonus, provident fund, gratuity and/or any other 
retirement benefits given to those employees in similar industries in the neighbouring localities. 

77. What weight in your opinion should be given to the factor of “Prevailing rates of wages in the 
region” in determining the Fair Wage of port and dock workers at :— (a) lower levels, (b) higher levels. 

78. Are tnete any special citcumstances which warrant a wage rate different from the one prevailing 
in the region? If so, please give full reasons. 

Note: —While answering the above questions please try to bring out fully the similarity or otherwise in as many respects 
as possible so as to give the Board a complete picture of the prevailing rates of wages and other conditions of service of the 
employees in the locality. 


Place of ports and docks in the economy of the country 

79. What in your view is the place of ports and docks in the economy of the country? 

80. (a) What would be tne effect of te vis ion of wages on the cost of poit set vices? Considering the 
character of tne port undertakings and their obligation to provide adequate port facilities necessary in a 
developing economy, would any rise in wages be justified and, if so, to what extent? Please give your reply 
in detail. 

(bj What was the effect of revision of wages on the cost of port services in the past? 

81. Please state your developmental schemes in the 4th Five-Year Plan. Will any increase in the 
existing wage structure materially affect such developmental schemes and if, so, to what extent? 

Requirements of social justice 

82. What are yout views or social justice in reaction to fair wage for tne workeis in ports and dock? 

83. Are you of the view that tne present wage structuie in ports and dock fully meets with the re¬ 
quirements of social justice in the context of the country’s present economic position? 

84. Do you take the view that the interest of social justice will be substantially satisfied if the increases 
go largely to the lowest paid? 

National income 

85. What in your opinion, is the impact of the level of national income and its distribution on the 
wages to be fixed by the Board? Do you consider that the question of national income and its distribution 
is a factor which in the context of tne present conditions should be taken as guide in fixing need based 
minimum wage or the fair wage itself? 

Contract labour 

86. Is there any contract system of work m your establishment? If so, please furnish the following 

particulars. 

(i) What are the departments in which contract labour is usually employed? What kind of work 
is carried out through contract labour? Are these works of a permanent and regular type or of 
a casual nature? 

(ii) How do tne service conditions of contract labour differ from those directly employed by the 
establishment? Please give full details. 

(iii) Average total daily number of workers engaged by the contractors in the establishment during 
the year 1960 to 1964. Give details of fluctuations, if any. 

(.iv) Full details of the existing wages paid by the contractors to the workers engaged by them. 

(v) Whether the workers engaged by the contractors in tne establishment enjoy the benefits of pro- 
videnc fund, medical, educational facilities etc., like the departmental workers. 

87. What would be the effecc of abolition of contract labour system and in case its retention is con¬ 
sidered necessary in view of any special circumstances what measures would you suggest for the elimination 
of any discrimination in the working conditions between the regular employees and contract workers? 


Casual labour 

88. Is there any system of employing casual labour in your establishment? If so, please furnish the 
following particulars :— 

(i) What are the departments in W'hich casual labour is usually employed and the kind of w ork 
which they do? Are the jobs on which they are employed of a regular and permanent nature or 
of a casual nature? 

(ii) How do the service conditions and wages of casual labour differ from those of the regular em¬ 
ployees of the establishment? Please state whether the casual workers enjoy benefits of pro¬ 
vident fund, medical, educational facilities, etc., like the regular employees. 

(iii) Since how long the same persons are working as casual employees? 

89. Are you in favour of decasualisation of tne casual labour ? If so, please state how it can be done. 
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90. What would be the effect of abolition, or restricting employment of casual labour, if there is any? 
If employment of casual labour is unavoidable due to any special reasons, what measures, would you 
suggest for i he elimination of discrimination? if any, in the wages and service conditions of the regular 
employees and the casual employees. 


Women’s wages 

91. Please state whether there is any difference in your establishment between the wages of men and 
women employees doing the same or similar type of work. If there is any such difference, is it in your opi- 
nion justified in the light of the recommendations of the Fair Wages Committee ? 

92. The Committee on Fair Wages is of the opinion that adoption of a different method of calculation 
in the case of women engaged on work done exclusive ly by women does not infringe the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. Ate there any such occupations in the ports and docks and do you favour a different 
method of calculation of wages in respect of such occupations ? 

93. Should the minimum level of wages for men and women employees whatever be their occupa¬ 
tions, be same ? 


Capacity to pay 

(a) Qeneral — 

94. Please give an objective picture of the overall financial position of your establishment connected 
with the port and dock work for the years 1955 to 1964 and estimates for the next five years. 

95. Please give the split up of the income and expenditure of your establishment during the years 
from 1955 to 1964. 

96. How in your opinion should the capacity to pay of the employers connected with the port and 
dock work be judged ? Would you take the employers of port and dock workers as a whole in the country 
or the employers in a region ? If it is to be regionwiso, what in your opinion should be the regions in which 
the country should be' divided for this purpose ? In a region also, should the capacity of all employers be 
considered or a cross section of the employers in that region should be taken for this purpose ? If you are in 
favour of taking a cross section in a region, what according to you should be the cross section? 

97. While ascertaining the capacity to pay, what are the charges that, in your opinion, should be 
deducted out of the earnings of the establishment concerned ? Or is it your view that the payment of need 
based minimum fair wages must have priority ? 

98. Do you think that imposition of any further financial burden will affect the economy of the port 
and dock establishments adversely and the ability to provide efficient port services at reasonable costs ? 

99. Do you agree with the view that the cost of living of three consumption units on the basis of 
the lower level of a fairwage, based on the Fair Wages Committee’s Report should be assured to the workmen? 
Give reasons. 

100. Do you have any scheme of improvemen /modernisation ? What will be its effect upon employ¬ 
ment and costs ? 

(b) For Port Administrations '— 

101. Please give the revenue surplus/deficit during the last ten financial years, i.e., 1955-56 to 1964- 
65, furnishing the contributory causes for such surplus/deficit. Please state, whether on the basis of the 
existing wage and rate structure it is possible to maintain the budgetary trends revealed during the last 
ten years. 

102. What are the contributions during the last ten years (1955-56 to 1964^65) from revenue to the 
various reserve and other funds maintained by your establishment and the balances standing to the credit 
of each of such funds at the close or each of the year ? What is your view regarding the adequacy or other¬ 
wise of the annual contributions to various reserve funds as above ? 

103. What is the present rate structure and how it developed in the past ? Was your rate structure 
revised during the last ten years and, if so, give details ? What is die extent to which the existing rate struc¬ 
ture will have to be revised to meet the additional expenditure consequent upon an upward revision of 
wage structure, you have proposed and its effect on the economy of the country ? 

104- How do your present rates compare with charges levied for similar services by other establish¬ 
ments in your region ? 

105. What proportion does your wage bill bear to the total revenue expenditure ? If in your opinion 
the proportion is excessive, please state the reasons therefore. If, however, the proportion is less, what are 
the reasons therefor also ? 

106. Please give the break-up of the total imports and exports commodity-wise in tonnes at your 
port during the yearn from 1955 to 1964. 

107- Please give the number of both outgoing and incoming ships during the years from 1955 to 
1964 together with : 

(a) (i) number of chartered ships 
(ii) number of liners 

(iii) number of bulk carriers. 

(b) (i) number of passenger ships 
(ii) number of cargo ships 
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(iii) number of passenger-ctim-cargo ships 

(iv) number of tankers. 

(c) (i) number of ships in foreign trade 

(ii) number of ships on coastal trade. 

108. (a) Please furnish the tonnages handled by your port and dock labour, year by year, with details 
of cargoes for the last ten years upto March 1965. 

(b) Please furnish information of import and export cargo handled over side in docks or streams. 

109. Please give the period of detention of ships in your port in each year in the last 10 years upto 
March 1965. 

110. Please give the details of capital expenditure incurred, year by year, in the last ten years upto 
March 1965. What percentage thereof was met from revenue ? Please give the total value of capital assets 
and outstanding capital debts as on the close of the last financial year. 

111. What is the capital outlay proposed in the last year of the Third Five-Year Plan and each of the 
five years of the Fourtn Plan and the proposed means of providing the necessary funds ? Do you contem¬ 
plate any upward revision of your rate structutre to meet part or the entire proposed outlay ? 

(c) For other employers— 

112. ta) What are the gross eatnings for each year from 1955 to 1964 and state how these surpluses 
or excesses have been utilised under the following heads :— 

(i) Taxation. 

(ii) Reserves. 

(iii) Depreciation. 

(iv) Dividends paid. 

(v) Whether dividends paid from profits or from reserve funds. 

(b) At what rates dividends were declared for share holders in each of the years from 1955 to 1964- 

113. (a) Please give the quantum of your borrowings for each of the years from 1955 to 1964 as It 
stood at the end of the financial year : 

(i) Debentures. 

(ii) Bank borrowings. 

(iii) Borrwoings from other sources. Sources may be specified. 

(b) Please also give the interest paid during these periods on those counts. 

114. Give the total amount standing to the credit or allocated to the following funds at the end of 
each financial year from 1955 to 1964- 

(i) Depreciation. 

(ii) Free Reserves. 

(iii) Surpluses. 

(iv) Other reserves (may be specified). 

115. What was the quantity of cargo handled by you during the last 10 years (1955-1964) ? 

(a) Import in tonnes. 

(i) in docks. 

(ii) in streams. 

(b) Export in tonnes. 

(i) in docks. 

(ii) in streams. 

116. Please state the different forms of assistance made available by the Government and the amount 
received on this account by your unit during the years from 1955 to 1964- 

117. Please furnish the Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure account for each of the last ten 
years upto 1964- 

Statistical Information 

118. Please give particulars of the wage bill in your establishment for the years 1955 to 1964 in 
Form ‘E’. 

119. Please give the percentage of absenteeism in your establishment during the years from 1955 to 

1964 showing the reasons of absenteeism which have been taken into consideration, while calculating this 
percentage. 

120. Give details of the loans and advances given to the employees according to the pay range, the 
sources and the position of the fund, in the last ten years upto March 1965, year by year. 

121. What is the total amount of provident fund as on 31st March, 1965 held by you and what is 
the rate of interest earned and what is the rate of interest paid during each of the last ten years upto March 

1965 ? 

122. Give details of the withdrawals from contributory, non-contributory and voluntary provident 
und, year by year, for the last ten years upto March 1965. 
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123. What is the number of ships coming in ballast and loading bulk cargo and number of ships 
sailing in ballast after discharging cargo. 

124. Please give the origin of each commodity exported from your port and mode of transport upto 
the point of shipment and the value of such cargo. 

125. Please furnish detailed information regarding the following : 

(i) safety arrangements provided. 

(ii) injmies to employees classified according to Dock Workers (Safety, Health and Welfare) Scheme, 

1961. 

(iii) incidence of tubercular disease. 

126. Please furnish information regarding :— 

(a) number of barges, lighters, tugs, launches, padavs, etc. owned by the establishment, 

(b) registered tonnage of each craft, 

(c) tonnage of cargo handled in the last 10 years (1955-64;, 

(d) number of crew employed in the establishment per craft ard the number of crew required to be 
employed under Mercantile Maiine Certificate/Reguk tions of Port authorities. 

To be replied to by the Dock Labour Boards 

127- Please furnish the following information : 

(a) when was your Board constituted for the first time ? 

(b) when was the scheme for registered workers brought into force ? 

(c) category-wise number of registered workers on your registers every y«.»r since the inception of 

the scheme, 

(d) wages and conditions of service prescribed by the Boatd for registered workers since the inception 
of the scheme, 

(e) details of various benefits (such as minimum guaranted wage, attendance money, leave and holi¬ 

days with pay, provident fund, gratuity, maternity benefit, housing, medical facilities, etc.) 
granted to registered workers since the inception of he scheme and total money value of such 
bent fits, ' 

(f) audited income and expenditure statements and balance sheets for every year since the inception 

of the scheme, 

vg) employment position fo' every year of registered workers at your port. 

128. Please furnish the following information in respect of Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Scheme : 

(a) When the schemes for unregistered dock workers were notified at your port and the categories 

of dock workers for which such schemes were notified ? 

(b) when did the Dock Labour Board list the workers and employers ? 

(c) details of the number of workers and employers listed by the Board, 

(d) if wages and conditions of service of listed workers at your port have been fixed by the Dock 
Labour Board, details thereof for each year, 

(e) details of employment position of listed workers category-wise at your port for each year, 

(f) details of benefits granted by the Board, if any. 

129. What is the number of clerical and other staff engaged by the Board and the Administrative 
Body for the administration of the various schemes? Please give their pay scales and service conditions. 

130. Were the workers of Dock Labour Board getting any bonus in the past and if so, what was the 
rate of bonus and when this benefit was discontinued ? 

Any other matter 

131. Please give expression to any other matters which in your opinion, are relevant to this enquiry 
and will help this Board in arriving at correct decisions in respect of its terms of reference. 



FORM ‘A’ 


(Question 2) 

Particulars of Employers’ Organisation 


1. Name of employer. 


2. Address. 


3. To which of the 4 groups of employees 
mentioned at items *Nos. (i) to (iv) in the 
note below clause (a) of para 3 of the 
Government of India's Resolution dated 
13-11-1964 constituting the Wage Board, 
the employees employed by you belong. 


4. Constitution Major Port Authority/Dock Labour Board 

—Administrative Boay under Dock Labour 

Board/- ^ u ^ ic Limited Company/Proprietary 
Private 

Concern/Partner- ship. 


Association of employers and others 
(give details). 


*(1) Persons employed by the major port authorities; 

(ii) Dock workers as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948; 

(iii) The employees engaged by the Dock Labour Boards and their administrative bodies; and 
(Iv) Employees engaged by the listed employers. 
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FORM «A1’ 


(Question 2) 

Particulars of Employees’ Organisation 


1. Name of the union or association of 
employees. 


2. Registration Number. 


Date of Registration 


3. Address. 


4• To which of the 4 groups of employees 
mentioned at items *Nos. (i) to (iv) in the 
note below clause (a) of para 3 of the Go¬ 
vernment of India Resolution dated 
13-11-1964 constituting the Wage Board, 
the employees represented by you be¬ 
long. 


5. Membership as on 31-3-65. 


*(ij Persons employed by the major port authorities; 

(ii) Dock workers as defined under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948; 

(iii) The employees engaged by the Dock Labour Boards and their admitii rrarjve bodies; and 

(iv) Employees engaged by the listed employers. 
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(Question 6) 

Average Daily Number of Employees 


2 ‘ 
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1964 
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FORM *D* 


(V egetarian Diet) 


(Question 24) 

Cost of requirements of a family 


! 

Quantity in ozs. 
per adult consumption 
unit per day 

j 

Total quantity 
required for 3 
consumption unit* 

Retail prices ! 

(average for 1964) 1 

Cost of items for 

3 consumption 
units per month 

Items 

Unit | 

Amount 

CD 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

I. Food 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Vegetables 

Milk 

Salt 

Condiments 

Oil & Ghee 

Sugar &. Guf 

Fruits 

14 Oza. 

3 Ozs. 

14 Ozs. 

4 Ozs. 

0-75 Ozs. 

0-75 Ozs. 

2 Ozs. 

2 Ozs. 

2 Ozs. 




' 


Clothing [65-55 metres for four persons, husband, wife and two children (a boy and a girl below 14 ^ears).] 



Items 

Quantity in metres 

1 

Retail Prices (average for 1964) 

Total annual cost 







MontWj Expenditure for three consumption units. 

Items Expenditure 

Amount % 


Food 
Clothing 
House Rent 

Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous 
requirements. (20% of the total cost). 
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FORM »D1’ 


(Non-Vegetarian Diet) 


(Question 24) 

Cost of requirements of a family 


Items 


(I) (2) (3) (4) I (5) (6) 


I. Food 
Cereals 
Pulses 
Vegetables 
Fruits 

Meat & Fish 

Milk 

Salt 

Condiments 
Oils &. Ghee 
Sugar &. Gur 


Clothing [65‘ 55 metres for four persons, husband, wife and two children (a boy and a girl below 

14 years).] 


In tv< D nrif'AU ! i lror.ityp frtr 1 I Tntol finnilfll ffKf 



Monthly Expenditure for three consumption units 

Items Expenditure 

Amount % 

Food 
Clothing 
House Rent 

Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous 
requirements. 1.20% of the total cost). 


14 Ozs. 

3 Ozs. 

10 Ozs. 

2 Ozs. 

3 Ozs. 

10 Ozs. 
0-75 Ozs, 
0-75 Ozs 
2 Ozs. 

2 Ozs. 


Quantity in ozs j Tota , quantity 
per adult consumpt.on requirtd for J 


unit per day 


[consumption units 


Retail prices per unit 
(average for 1964) 

Unit Amount 


Cost of items for 
3 consumption 
units per month 
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FORM ‘P 

(Question 118) 

Total Wage Bill 

Serial No. Details Years 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. R s . 

1. Basic Wages. 

2. (a) Dearness Allowance 

(b) Variable Dearness Allowance, if any 

(c) Overtime Wages. 

3. City Compensatory Allowance. 

4. House Rent Allowance. 

5. O'her Allowances. 

6. Provident Fund. 

7. Bonus. 

8. Workmen’s Compensation or Insurance. 

9. Leave with pay. 

10. Paid Festival Holidays. 

11. Railway fare. 

12. Protective clothing. 

13. Other items such as : 

(a) Sick Khoraki 

(b) Maternity Benefits 

(c) Free or subsidised rations, etc. 

(d) Medical treatment 

(e) Education 

(f) Library &. Recreation. 


Total= 


ANNEXURE II 

Name of Parties who have submitted replies to the Questionnaire 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of Organisation/Union, etc. 

Federation/Union to which 
attached 

1 

2 

3 


I. LABOUR 
1. ALL INDIA 

1 All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation ... 

2 Indian National Port and Dock Workers’ Federation . . Indian National Trade Union 

Congress. 

3 Port, Dock and Waterfront Workers’ Federation of India . All India Trade Union Congress. 


4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


2. BOMBAY 

Transport and Dock Workers’ Union 


Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Union . 
Bombay Port Trust General Workers’ Union 


All India Port and Dock Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation, Hind Maz- 
door Sabha and International 
Transport Workers’ Federa¬ 
tion. 

Do. 

All India Port and Dock Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation. 


Bombay Port Truot Railwaymen’s Union .... Do. 

All India Central Government Food Employees’ Association, Do. 

Bombay. 

Labour Supervisors’ Association ...... 

New National Dock Workers’ Union ..... 

Shri S. E. Tendulkar of Indoor Staff of Bombay Port Trust 

Shri Y. B. Sawant of Class IV employees of Docks and other in¬ 
door departments. 

Snri M. T. Verghese, Surveyor, Bombay Port Trust Railway 

Shri B. M. Nariman for Permanent Way Inspectors . . 

Shri B. Fcrrao, Signal & Interlocking Inspector, BPT Railway 
Engineering Section. 


3. CALCUTTA 


Calcutta Port &. Dock Workers’ Union 


Dock Mazdoor Union ...... 

Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Workei s’ Union 

Calcutta Dock Labour Board Employees’ Association 

Winch Driver Committee ...... 

Shipping Employees’ Union ..... 

Supervisory Staff Association of CPC .... 

Technical Supervisory Employees, Chief Valuers & Surveyor’s 
Office., 

Dock Foreman and Hatch Foreman . . . . . 


All India Trade Union Congress 
&. Port, Dock & Water¬ 
front Workers’ Federation of 
India. 

United Trade Union Congress. 


Cnief Mechanical Engineers’ Deptt. Drawing Office Staff . 
Director of Marines’ Drawing Office Staff 
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1 


2 


3 


27 Inspectors/Section Officers, c/o Calcutta Dock Labour Board 

28 Subordinate Engineers ’ Association. 

29 Clerical & Supervisory Staff Committee .... ,. 

30 Lower Division Clerks of the Audit & Accounts Departments , 

31 Traffic Office Clerks’ Committee ...... ,. 

32 Upper Division Clerks of Accounts Department ... 

33 Calcutta Dock Labour Board Tally Clerks’ Committee . . ,, 

34 Shri Ramgopal Mookerjee, Senior Surveyor .... 

35 Calcutta Port Shramik Union ..... H.M.S. All India Port & Dock 

{ Workers’ Federation & In- 

36 Calcutta Dock Workers’ Union ..... j ternational Transport Wor- 

J kers’ Federation. 

4. MADRAS 

37 Madras Harbour Workers’ Union.Port, Dock and Waterfront 

Workers’ Federation of India 
and AITUC. 

38 Madras Port Trust Railwaymen’s Union .... Port, Dock and Waterfront Wor¬ 

kers’ Federation of India and 
All India Railwaymen’s Fe¬ 
deration. 

39 Madras Port United Labour Union.Port, Dock and Waterfront Wor¬ 

kers’ Federation of India and 
AITUC. 

40 Madras Port Trust Subotdinate Officers, Supervisory and Staff (Not applicable so far, but ap- 

Association. plied for it with All India Port 

and DockWorkers Federation.) 

41 Shri S. K. Rajaram for Tracers of Engineering Department, 

Chief Engineers’ Office. 

42 Shri Mir Nazir Ali for Telephone Operators, Madras Port Trust .. 

43 Madras Port Trust Employees’ Union.All India Port & Dock Workers’ 

Federation & Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha. 

44 Transport and Dock Workers’ Union, Madras . . . Do. 


5. VISAKHAPATNAM 

45 Visakhpatnam Harbour and Port Workers’ Union . . AITUC and Port, Dock and 

WaterfrontWorkers’ Federation 
of India. 

46 National Port Trust Employee’s Union ..... Indian National Port and Dock 

Workers’ Federation and 
INTUC. 

47 Shri Satyaraju for Firemen &. Boiler Room Trimmers Section 

Dredger. 

48 Shri M. G. Naidu for Clerk *E’ and Class II Clerks, Chief Engi- ,, 

neer’s Office. 


49 Port Khalasis Union 


Indian National Port & Dock 
Workers’ Federation and 
INTUC. 


50 Shri P. Pattabhiramayya for Clerk ‘B’ (Head Clerk) Traffic 

Manager’s Office. 

51 Shri M. Padmanabha Rao for Clerk ‘B’ Dy. Conservator’s Office. 

(Head Clerk). 

52 ShriD.V. K. Sastry for Clerks ‘E’Dy. Conservator’s Office 


53 Visakhapatnam Port Employees’ Association—submitted docu- All India Port and Dock Wor- 
ments in respect of Form ‘C’ prescribed in Board’s Q.ues- kers’ Federation, 
tionnaire. 
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l 


2 


3 


54 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 


6 COCHIN 


Cochin Port Employees’ Union 

Cochin Port Staff Association. 

Cochin Dock Labour Union 

Cochin Thuramugha Thozhilali Union . 

Cochin Por : ' Workers’ Union 
Cochin Port Wharf Staff Association 
Cochin Dock Labour Board Staff Association 

Cochin Dock Tally Clerk’s Association . 


Cochin Port Cargo Labour Union ..... 

Cochin Port Eng. Staff Association ..... 

Cochin Port Trust Technical Staff Association 

Shri K. A. Karthikeyan, Tally Supervisor for Staff of Cochin 
Port Wharf Association. 

Shri C. E. Neelakanthan for Lackars and Mistries of the Traffic 
Department. 

Shri K. Raghava, Krup, M. A. for Shed Foremen Oil Tanker Berth. 

Shri A. V. Kesavan for Jr. Master Staff S. T. Cochin 

Shri T. T. John for Navigating Master, H.S.D. Sir Shanmugham 

Shri M. V. Krishnan for Cochin Port Security Staff 

Shri M. G. K. Nair for Boat Overseers, Dy. Conservator’s Office 

Shri P. C. Xavier for Dredging Master ..... 

Cochin Port Thozhilali Union. 

Cochin Harbour Workers’ Union ...... 


Port, Dock and Waterfront 
Workers’ Federation of India 
and All India Trade Union 
Congress. 

INTUC & I.N.P. & D.W.F. 

AITUC &. Port Dock Sc Water¬ 
front Workers’ Federation of 
India. 


All India Port & 
kers’ Federation. 


Dock Wor- 


INTLIC and Indian National Port 
and Dock Workers’ Federa¬ 
tion. 

Port, Dock & Waterfront Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation of India &_ 
All India Trade Union Cong¬ 
ress. 

Do. 


Cochin Harbour Workers’ Union 
(INTUC). 

INTUC. (Cochin Port Staff Asso¬ 
ciation). 

INTUC (Cochin Port Staff Asso¬ 
ciation). 


INTUC. 

INTUC. 


7 KANDLA 


Transport & Dock Workers’ Union 


All India Port & Dock Workers’ 
Federation and Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha. 


Kandla Port Workers’ Union 
Kandla Port &. Dock Mazdoor Sangh 

Kandla Port Karmachari Sangh 


Port, Dock &. Waterfront Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation & AITUC. 

Indian National Port and Dock- 
Workers’ Federation <Se 
INTUC. 

Do. & INTUC. 


Kandla Stevedores &. Dock Workers’ Union 


Port, Dock &. Waterfront Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation and AITUC. 


Shri P. K. Cnellani for the Supervisory Staff (Civill 

Shri P. C. Jilwani for Electrical Supervisors. 

Shri K. G. Kewalramani for the out-door Staff of Traffic Depart¬ 
ment. 


34—4 L&.E/69 
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1 


2 


3 


83 Shri Ramkant Desai for the Divisional Accountants 

84 Shri C. V. Ahuja for the Storekeeper W/Shop 

85 Shri S. Venkhia for the Drivers ..... 

86 Shri P. C. John for the Sewage Pump Drivers 

87 Shri Khubchand Wallaram for Tide Gauge Reader, Hydro¬ 

graphic Survey. 

88 Shri P. S. Purifor, the Store Keeper of Revenue 

89 Shri Ramchand J. Rajwani for the Booster Diesel Engine Driver 

of Kandla Port Trust. 

90 Carpenter Workshop (Shri Vishanji Ratanshi) 

91 Shri Amratlal D. for the Pump room Attendent of Booster Pump¬ 

ing Station. 

92 Shri Shantilal M. Thaker for the Daftries of F.A. and C.A.O. 

Department. 

93 Shri P. C. Alimchundani ....... 

8 MORMUGAO 

94 Mormugao Port, Dock and Transport Workers’ Union 

9 PARADEEP 

95 Paradeep Pert Workers’ Union ...... 

96 Paradeep Port Shramik Sangh ...... 

II. EMPLOYERS 
1. BOMBAY 

1 Bombay Port Trust ....... 

2 Bombay Dock Labour Board ...... 

3 Bombay Stevedors’ Association Ltd. j 

4 The Chipping &. Painting Employers’ Association 

5 The Scindia Steam Naviagtion Co. Ltd. ..... 

6 Everest Steamship Corporation ..... 

7 Bombay Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. ..... 

8 Mackinnon Mackenzie &. Co. (P) Ltd. ..... 

9 The Great Eastern Shipping Co. Ltd. ..... 

10 The Eastern Bunkerers Ltd. ....... Bombay Stevedores Association, 

Chipping & Painting Em¬ 
ployers’ Association, Bombay 
etc. 

11 Bombay Coal Bunkering Labour Pool ..... 

12 Killick Nixon &. Co. Ltd. ....... 

13 Forbes Forbes Cambell and Co. Ltd. ..... 

14 Anchor Lines Ltd. .. 

15 Regional Director (Food)....... 

2 CALCUTTA 

16 Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta ..... 

17 Calcutta Dock Labour Board ...... 


All India Port & Dock Workers 
Federation and Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha. 

Port, Dock &. Waterfront Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation of India and 
AITUC. 


Federation of Association of 
Stevedores, Bombay. 
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1 

2 

3 

18 

Master Stevedores and Calcutta Stevedores Association 

1. Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
& Industry. 

2. Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. 

19 

Calcutta Licenced Measurers. 

. 


3 MADRAS 


20 

Madras Port Trust ....... 

. 

21 

Madias Dock Labour Board ...... 

• 

22 

Madras Stevedores Association ..... 

. Federation of Association of 
Stevedores, Bombay. 

23 

The Mineral Handling Employers’ Association 

• • * 


4 VISAKHAPATNAM 


24 

Visakhapatnam Port Trust ...... 

• • • 

25 

Visakhapatnam Dock Labour Board .... 

• • * 


5 COCHIN 


26 

Cochin Port Trust ....... 

. 

27 

Cochin Dock Labour Board ..... 

. 

28 

United Stevedores Association of Cochin (P) Ltd. 

. Federation of Association of 
Stevedores, Bombay. 

29 

West Coast Employers’ Federation .... 

. Employers’ Federation of India, 
Bombay. 


6 KANDLA 


30 

Kandla Port Trust. 

» ♦ * 


7 MORMUGAO 


31 

Mormugao Port Trust ...... 

• ♦ • 

32 

Chougule & Co. (P) Ltd. ...... 

. Goa Mineral Ore Exporters’ 
Association, Panjim. 

33 

Mormugao Dock Labour Board. 

• • • 


8 PARADEEP 


34 

Paradeep Port Trust ....... 

. 



ANNEXURE III 


List of persons ivko appeared before the Board during the public hearings 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of Name of Representative 

Organisation 

Place of 
Submission 

Date 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Kandla Port Karmachari Sangh . . S’nri H. M. Bhatt. 

Gopalpuri 

12-7-66 

7 

Kandla Port & Dock Mazdoor Sangh 

„ B. H. Dave. 

)> 

it 

3 

Kandla Port Workers’ Union, Kandla 

,, A. K. Shah. 


13-7-66 


Stevedore &. Dock Workers’ Union. 




4 

Transport & Dock Workers’ Union . /,, S. N. Das. 




H. S. Makhijani. 



5 

Kandla Stevedore & Dock Workers’ 

,, T. A. Varani. 


14-7-66 


Union. 




6 

Kandla Port Trust . . . . J 

'Dr. R. P. Bhargava. 




\ 

Shri K. Thiagarajan. 



7 

Indian National Port & Dock Workers’ 

r„ H. N. Trivedi. 

Bombay. 

17-8-66 


Federation. | 

1 „ P. K. Ganguli. 




-< 

( ,, S. M. Narayanan. 





„ M. Mallikarjuna Rao. 





Dhara Singh. 

it 

it 

8 

Port, Dock Waterfront Workers’ 

Indrajit Gupta. 


10-8-66 


Federation oi India. s 

; „ Indrajit Gupta. 


10-8-66 


1 

A. S. K. Iyengar. 

it 

it 

9 

All India Port &. Dock Workers’ Fede- 

f„ S. Maitra. 




ration. ^ 

_,, S. Maitra. 

it 

20-8-66 

10 

Labour Supervisors’ Association, 

,, D. S. Manchekar. 




B.P.T. Docks. 




11 

New National Dock Workers’ Union, 

„ K. R. Bhatt. 




Bombay. 




12 

Cochin Port Workers’ Union &. Co- f „ Mathai Manjuran. 




chin Port Wharf Staff Association. 

,, P. L. Zavier. 





(^,, P. S. Thomas. 

)> 

n 

13 

All India Port &. Dock Workers’ Fede- J 

r„ M. G. Kotwal. 

Calcutta. 

12-9-66 


ration. I 

S. C. C. Anthony Pillai. 

ti 

ti 

14 

Indian National Port <St Dock Workers’ 

,, P. K. Ganguly. 

it 



Federation. 




15 

Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Wor- 

„ Rajani Mukharjee. 

it 



kers’ Union. 




16 

Port, Dock &. Waterfront Workers’ 

„ P. Dutta. 




Federation of India. 




17 

A1PDWF. 

„ M. G. Kotwal 

>> 

13-9-66 

18 

Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Work- 

„ Rajani Mukharjee 

It 



ers’ Union 




19 

Port, Dock &. Waterfront Workers’ 

„ Indrajit Gupta 

it 

a 


Federation of India. 




20 

INPDWF. 

„ P. K. Ganguly. 

)9 

it 

21 

Bombay Port Trust .... 

„ Batuk Mehta 

it 

>> 

22 

INPDWF. 

„ P.K. Ganguly 

JJ 

14-9-66 


Dock Mazdoor Union, Calcutta 

„ Prabhat Sen 

It 

a 

23 

Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Work- 

„ Rajani Mukherjee. 

it 

it 


kers’ Union. 




24 

Shipping Employees Union, Calcutta . 

„ R. G. Dandapathyay. 

)> 

it 

25 

Sub-ordinate Engineers Association, 

„ B. B. Nandi. 

i t 

it 


Calcutta. 
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1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

26 

Calcutta Dock Labour Board Employ- 

Shri S. Ahmed. 

Calcutta 

14-9-66 


ees’ Union. 





2? 

Labour Supervisors’ Associations, 

3 3 

Dhokay. 

S3 

33 


B.P.T. Docks. 





28 

Port, Dock & Waterfront Workers’ 

33 

Indrajit Gupta. 

3 3 

15-9-66 


Federation of India. 





29 

B.P.T. Railvvaymen’s Union 

33 

G. H. Kale. 

33 

33 

30 

Calcutta Dock Labour Board Tally 

11 

N. Roy. 

33 

33 


Clerks Committee. 





31 

Clerical & Supervisory Staff Associa- 

33 

Kalidas Bannerjee. 

33 

33 


tion, Calcutta. 





32 

National Port Trust Employees’ Union, 

33 

Mallikarjuna Rao. 

33 

33 


Visakhapatnam. 





33 

Traffic Office Clerks’ Committee, Cal- 

33 

P. Chatterjce. 

33 

33 


cutta. 





34 

INPDWF. 

33 

H. N. Trivedi. 

Bombay. 

29-9-66 

35 

Major Port Trusts .... 

/” 

M.R.S. Captain. 

33 




G. V. Karlekar. 

33 

33 

36 

Bombay Dock Labour Board . 

33 

S. M. Dikhale. 

33 

33 

37 

All India Stevedores Association 

33 

Rasiklal Harjivandas. 

33 

33 

38 

Chipping & Painting Employers’ Asso- 

>3 

R. C. Thakore. 

33 

33 


ciation. 





39 

Chowgule & Co., Goa 

3) 

A. S. Devasthali. 

33 

33 

40 

AIPDWF. 

r 

33 

S. Maitra. 

33 

31-10-66 


S.C.C. Anthony Pillai. 

3 3 




33 

S.C.C. Anthony Pillai. 

33 

1-11-66 



EjCjaf 

M. G. Kotwal. 





33 

S.C.C. Anthony Pillai. 


2-11-66 




M. G. Kotwal. 

33 

33 

41 

Dock Mazdoor Union, Calcutta 

f„ 

Provat Sen. 

31 


\» 

A. Kureshi 

33 

3-11-66 

42 

Calcutta Dock Labour Board Emplo¬ 
yees’ Union. 

C.D.L.B. Tally Clerks Committee. 


S. Ahmed. 

>3 


43 


N. Roy. 

33 

33 

44 

Clerks &. Supervisory Staff Commi- 

33 

K. D. Bannerjee. 

33 


tree, Calcutta. 





45 

Winch Driver Committee, Calcutta 

>3 

S. Chakraborty. 

3) 

33 

46 

Calcutta Port Commissioner’s Wor- 

33 

Rajani Mukharjee. 

33 


kers’ Union. 





47 

Shipping Employees’ Union, Calcutta. 

33 

R. G. Dandapadhyay. 

33 

33 

48 

B. P. T. Employees’ Union 

3> 

S. K. Shetye. 

>3 

>3 

49 

B. P.T. Railwaymen’s Union 


G H. Kale. 

33 



G. H. Kale. 

33 

4-11-66 

50 

Major Port Trusts .... 

/.. 

M R. S. Captain. 

33 


\» 

G. V. Karlekar. 

33 

33 

51 

Dock Labour Boards 

Dr. 

Basu. 

33 

33 

52 

Major Port Trusts .... 

Shri G. V. Karlekar. 

33 

5-11-66 

53 

Bombay Dock Labour Board 

33 

S. M. Dikhale. 

33 

13 

54 

All India Stevedores’ Association 

33 

Rasiklal Harjivandas. 

33 

33 

55 

Chowgule & Co., Goa 

33 

A. S. Devasthali. 

3 3 

33 

56 

Cochin Harbour Workers’ Union fin 

33 

p. j. job. 

Cochin. 

4-1-6? 

respect of Navigating Masters) 





57 

Cochin Port Thozhilali Union - 

33 

P.J. Job. 

33 

>3 




58 

Cochin Port Trust Technical Staff f Shri G. Kore. 

Cochin 

4'1-67 


Association. j 

,, K. C. Radhakrisnnan. 




i 

,, P. J. Mathew. 




L 

„ K. C. B. Warner. 

*> 

»» 

59 

Cochin Dock Labour Board Staff f 

„ M. A. Kwaja Mohammed. 




Association. \ 

„ P. K. Dewar. 

)> 


60 

Cochin Port Wharf Staff Association • f 

,, K. A. Karthikeyan. 

> J 




,, Mathai Manjooran. 

»r 




,, K. A. Karthikeyan. 

M 

5-1-67 



„ Mathai Manjooran. 

>? 




„ P. L. Xavier. 




w 

„ P. S. Thomas. 

>> 

» 

61 

Cochin Port Workers’ Union 

„ Mathai Manjooran. 

>> 

if 

62 

Cochin Port Staff Association f 

„ S. Sivaraman. 





,, M. G. Umamaheshwaran. 





„ P. K. Babu. 





„ V. K. Bhaskara Varma. 




< 

„ M. G. K.Nair 





,, S. Sivaraman. 


6-1-67 



,, V. K. Bhaskara Varma. 





,, K. Ethirajan. 

?) 

>f 

63 

Cochin Thuramugha Thozhilali Union f 

„ A. A. Kochunny. 

t> 



X 

„ M. K. Raghavan. 

n 

ff 

64 

Cochin Port Employees Union . 

,, K. A. Rajan. 

>> 

7-1-67 

65 

Cochin Dock Tally Clerks’ Associa- 

„ K. A. Rajan. 

>> 

if 


tion. 




66 

Cochin Port Cargo Labour Union 

„ T. M. Aboo. 

n 

it 

67 

Cochin Port Engineering Staff Associa- f 

,, P. A- Kasim. 

yy 



tion. \ 

,, T. Gopalakrishna Pani- 

yy 

99 



kkar. 



68 

Cochin Port Trust . . f 

„ T. D. Parameshwaran, 

yy 



J 

Secretary. 





„ C. S. Padmanabha Iyer, 

yy 



l 

Chief Engineer. 



69 

West Coast Employers’ Federation . f 

„ V. G. Bhaskaran Nair. 

>t 

If 


X 

„ P. K. Kurian. 

yy 

ff 

70 

B.P.T. General Workers’ Union f 

Shri S. Maitra. 

Bombay 

6-2-67 



Do. 

»> 

7-2-67 


\ 

Do. 

it 

8-2-67 

71 

Labour Supervisors’ Association f 

,, D. S. Manchekar. 

yy 

if 



„ Dhokay. 

a 

9-2-67 


l 

„ D. S. Manchekar. 

ii 

ff 

72 

Goa Dock Labour Union . 

„ Mohan Nair. 

Panaji 

2-3-67 

73 

Transport St Dock Workers’ Union . 

„ G. D. Bhadkamkar. 

If 

91 

74 

Marmagao Port St Railway Workers’ 

„ A. P. Andrade. 

ff 

ff 


Union. 




75 

Marmagao Port Dock St Transport / 

„ G. Periera. 

#> 

If 


Workers’ Union. \ 

Do. 

n 

3-3-67 

76 

Shantilal Khushaldas & Bros. . 

„ G. V. Kerker. 

a 

If 

77 

Marmugao Stevedores Association 

„ Lima Leitao. 

yy 

II 

78 

M/s. Damodar Manpalji Sc Co. 

„ Ramnath Rataboli. 

yy 

ff 

79 

Mineral Ore Exporters Association 

„ R. V. Gaitonde. 

yy 

ff 

80 

M/s. Bandecar .... 

„ Joshi. 


If 

81 

M/s. Sesa Goa (Pvt.) Ltd. 

„ A. V. Salgaonkar. 

yy 

ft 

82 

Marmagao Port Trust 

„ Shiv Kumar Dhindaw. 

yy 

ff 

83 

Marmagao Dock Labour Board 

„ T. T. Tayade. 

yy 

ff 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

84 M/s. Chowgule &. Co. . . 

f Shri A. S. Devasthali. 

Panaji 

3-3-67 

I „ K. P. Rao 

»» 

ii 


^ „ A. S. Devasthali. 

>1 

4-3-67 

85 Transport &. Dock Workers’ Union . 

' „ M. G. Kotwal. 

Bombay. 

27-3-67 

i „ Do. 

1) 

28-3-67 

* 

„ W. T. Pinto. 

11 

if 


t .. Do. 

If 

29-3-67 

86 Bombay Stevedores &. Dock Labou¬ 

rers’ Union. 

87 B.P.T. Rail way men’s Union 

„ H. N. Trivedi. 

it 

1) 

f „ G. H. Kale. 

it 

30-3-67 

1 

. „ Do. 

>i 

88 B.P.T. Employees' Union . 

f ,, S. K. Shetyc. 

♦ i 

it 

1 

L .. Do. 

»i 

31-3-67 

89 Dock Workers’ Union . . | 

f ,, Narasing Rao. 

Visakhapat¬ 

5-4-67 

1 

i 

L „ Do. 

nam. 

1> 

6-4-67 

90 Port Employees Association 

'Shri Dharma Roa. 

Visakhapat¬ 

6-4-67 


Do. 

nam. 

n 

7-4-67 


Mr. Ashkins. 

Shri ESN. Raju. 

ti 

it 

li 

il 


,, D. V. K. Sastry. 

it 

jl 

* 

,, K. Subba Rao 

t 

j! 


,, Jagannath Rao. 

t> 

j i 


,, Virbhadras. 

It 

ll 


,, Jagannath Rao. 

„ P. S. Sarma. 

I) 

It 

11 

11 


. „ Do. 

» 1 

8-4-67 

91 Visakhapatnam Harbour & Port Wor¬ 

f „ M. V. Bhadram 

11 


kers’ Union 

< „ M. Bhadramurthi Sharma 

11 



A. W. Delima 

11 

n 

92 Port Khalasis’ Union 

,, P. M. Nayudu 

It 

ll 

93 B. P. T. Employees’ Union 

„ S. K. Shetye. 

Bombay 

2-5-67 

94 All India Central Govt. Food Employees 

„ M. G. Kotwal. 

1 | 


Asson. 

95 Bombay Port Trust .... 

,, M. R. S. Captain. 

It 

2-5 &. 

96 Bombay Stevedores’ Asson . 

,, Rasiklal Harjivandas. 

11 

3-5-67 

3-5 67 

97 Chipping <St Painting Asson. 

,, R. C. Thakore. 

> I 

1) 

98 Bombay Port Trust .... 

„ M. R. S. Captain. 

1 1 

5-5-67 

99 Regional Director, Food (Western 

Region) 

„ S. Tilak 

If 

It 

100 All India Port & Dock Workers’ 

f „ Parbati Das 

Calcutta 

15-5-67 

Federation 

1 „ Parbati Das 

II 

16-5-67 

* 

„ D. Chakroborty 

If 

16-5-67 


i_ „ Parbati Das. 

11 

18-5-67 

101 Subordinate Engineers’ Association 

„ B. B. Nandi. 

11 

19-5-67 

102 Shipping Employees Union 

„ R. G. Dandapadhyay. 

it 

ll 

103 AIPDWF. | 

f „ Ranaen Chandra 

II 

20-5-67 

i 

„ Ranaen Chandra 

II 

18-6-67 

1 

L ,, Shyamsunder Mukherjee 

11 

19-6-67 

104 Calcutta Dock Workers Union. . 

„ W. A. Azad. 

11 

20-6-67 

105 AIPDWF. 

f ,, P- N. Ganguiv 

II 

ll 


,, Narayanchandra Mukcrjee. ,, 

11 


| „ Sunil Das Gupta. 

„ 20-6, 

21-6 &. 

< 

„ Narayan Bandyopadyay 

ll 

22- 6-67 
22-6 & 

23- 6-67 
23-6-67 


„ Sunil Das Gupta. 

>1 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 05 AlPDWF 


106 Madras Port & Dock Workers’ Con- 

' gress. 

107 Madras Harbour Workers’ Union f 
Madras Port United, Labour Union | 
Madras Port Trust Railwaymens’ J 

Union. *) 

Port Dock & Waterfront Workers’ | 
Federation of India. 

108 Madras Port United Labour Union . f 


109 Mad ras Harbour Workers’ Union 


110 Madras Port Trust Sub-ordinate Offi¬ 
cers &. Supervisory Staff Associa¬ 
tion 


Shri G. D. Ball. 

,, Satyagopal Acharjee. 
,, Anthony Pillai. 

,, S. M Narayanan. 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 


23-6-67 

26-7-67 


A. S. Srinivasan. 


P. V. Raghavachariar. 
Frederik Ajoo. 

Do. 

T. Elumalai. 

S. N. Lingappa. 

T. K. S. Pannikker. 

K. V. Subramanian. 


111 AlPDWF . 

112 Indian National Port & Dock Wor¬ 

kers Federation. 


113 Paradeep Port Workers’ Union 

114 Patadeep Port Shtamik Sangb . 

115 Paradeep Port Trust 

116 INPDWF . 


117 Calcutta Dock Labour Board Emplo¬ 

yees Asson. 

118 Dock M izdoor Union 

119 CalcuttaPort &. Dock Workers’ Union 

120 Tally Clerks’ Committee . 

121 Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Wor¬ 

kers’ Union. 


122 Calcutta Port &. Dock Workers’ 

Union. 

123 Calcutta Port Commissioners 


124 Calcutta Dock Labour Board 

125 Calcutta Stevedores’ Association and 

Master Steveders’ Association 


Sunil Das Gupta. 
„ Do. 

r ,, Ranjit Bhowmik 
,, P. K. Ganguly. 

,, Ranjit Bhowmik. 
Dr. B. K. Sen. 

Shri P. K. Ganguly. 


r „ N. Khimtia. 

| „ S. N, Das. 

[_ „ S. K. Bhattacharya. 

f )■ D. G. Mohanty. 

' L. N. Chowdhary. 

‘ D. C. Tripathy. 

N. Chowdhary. 

Santosh Kar. 

., Ganguly. 

,, Santosh Kar. 

,, K. G. Sinha. 

,, N. N. Tapasvi. 

,, Santosh Kar. 

,, A. K. Ghosh. 

,, J. N. Roy Chowdhary. 

,, S Ahmed. 

Shri P. Sen. 

,, P. Datta. 

,, D. K. Ganguly. 

„ Niloy Roy. 

,, Rajani Makherjee. 

,, Sunilkumar Biswas. 

,, Rajani Muknerjee. 

,, Sunilkumar Biswas. 

P. Dutta. 


G. V. Karlekar. 

D. K. Sen. 

Robin Roy 

Kasipathy Mukherjee. 


Calcutta. 


Paradeep. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


27-7-67 


28-7-b7 


29-7-67 


21- 8-67 

22- 8-67 


23-8-67 

25- 8-67 
&. 

26- 8-67 
29-9-67 


3-10-67 

440-67 


540-67 


6-10-67 


6-10-67 

6-11-67 


741-67 


841-57 


941-67 
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1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

126 

Madras Port Trust Employees Union 

Shri 

Anthony Pillai. 

Madras. 

18-12-67 


fit. Transport & Dock Workers’ 




to 


Union. 




21-12-67 

127 

Paradeep Port ..... 

)) 

S. K. Das. 

yy 

19-12-67 

128 

Cochin Port ..... 

>> 

T. D. Parameswaran. 

yy 

yy 

129 

Visakhapatnam Port 

r „ 

Y. Parthasarathy. 





1 yy 

Paul Vedan. 






P. L. Rao. 





\ » 

K. Aravindakshan. 





yy 

H. R. Lakshminathan. 





L » 

K. D. Morada. 

yy 

yy 

130 

Visakhapatnam Dock Labour Board . 

yy 

D. Panda. 

yy 

yy 

131 

Visakhapatnam Stevedores’ Associa- 

yy 

N. K. Ghosh. 




tion. 





132 

Calcutta Stevedores’ Association 

f „ 

S. S. Aiyar. 




- 

” 

Anthony Pillai. 


20-12-67 



l » 

Do. 

yy 

21-12-67 

133 

Madras Port Trust . . . 

r „ 

K. Thiagarajan. 





\ » 

U. R. Balasubramanian. 

yy 

)) 

134 

Madras Dock Labour Board 

yy 

A. K. Ganapathy. 

yy 

yy 

135 

Madras Stevedores’ Association 

yy 

R. K. Varadhanarayan. 

» 

yy 

136 

Calcutta Port Commissioners 

yy 

G. V. Karlekar. 

yy 

yy 

137 

Calcutta Dock Labour Board 

yy 

Rob : n Roy. 

yy 

yy 
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ANNEXURE IV 

INTERIM RELIEF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1st Interim Relief Recommendations : 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Labour and Employment constituted the Central Wage 
Board for Port <&. Dock Workers at major ports by their Resolution No. WB-21(4)/64 dated 13-11-64. By 
clause (d) of paragraph 3 of the said Resolution the Board was asked to submit its recommendations re¬ 
garding the demand of labour for interim relief within 3 months from the date of the Board starting its work. 
After hearing the parties, the Board met for deliberations from 12th to 14th March, 1955 but since the 
Board could not arrive at final conclusion in this meeting and the period of three months was expiring on 
14-3-65, the Government , by the Board’s resolution dated 14tb March, 1965, was requested to extend the 
period fixed for submission of the Board’s recommendations on interim relief by one month. 

The Board again met on 7th, 8th and 9th of April 1965 to consider the question of interim relief 
and after carefully considering all matters put and pressed before it on this question came to the following 
conclusions : 

I. The recommendations of the Board, which hereafter follow, should apply to the undermen¬ 
tioned categories of employees connected with the Port and Dock work at major ports, namely : 

A. Employees of Major port Authorities. 

(1) All categories of employees employed by the authorities of major ports at Bombay, Cal¬ 

cutta, Cochin, Kandla, Madras and Visakhapatnam covered by the report of the Committee 
for Classification and Categorisation for Class III and Class IV employees of major ports 
and equivalent categories in the port of Mormugao. 

(2) Any other categories of manual, clerical, supervisory, etc. employees who hold posts crea¬ 

ted subsequently or earlier by any of Major Port Authorities and who are not regarded as 
Class I and Class II Officers. 

(3) Shore employees of all categories employed by Major Port Authorities including A, B, C 
and all other employees directly engaged by the Port Authorities on daily or other basis. 

B. Dock workers as defined under dock workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. 

(1) Employees covered under the schedules of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 

scheme relating to the major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin & Visakhapat¬ 
nam. 

(2) Employees covered by Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Schemes 

at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta &. Madras. 

(3) Similar categories of employees as covered under item 1 at the ports of Kandla and Mormu¬ 

gao. 

(4) Similar categories of employees as covered under item 2 at the port of Cochin, Visakhapatnam, 

Kandla and Mormugao. 

(5) Similar categories of employees as in items 1 and 2 at all major ports whether they are covered 

by the Schemes or not. 

C. The employees engaged by the dock labour hoards and their administrative bodies. 

D. Employees engaged by listed employers. 

E. Employees of employers, other than port authorities, dock labour boards, administrative bodies, listed 

employers ana registered employers. 

(1) Ore employees at dumps or depots. 

(2) Employees engaged for handling cargoes in warehouses and transit sheds. 

(3) Crew of boats, lighters and barges wholly engaged in the docks/and stream whose work is 

connected with loading and unloading of vessels and other processes of dock and port 
work. 

(4) Employees engaged in loading and unloading all cargoes (including tea chests) in the dock 

areas from river crafts, vessels, boats, trucks, etc. 

(5) ‘“Persons mainly employed in a Dock as defined in para 2(3) of the Dock Workers (Safety, 
Health and Welfare) Scheme, 1961 made by the Central Government in exercise of powers 
conferred by Section 4(1) of Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948”. 

II. All categories of employees mentioned in clause I, who are getting dearness allowance at the rates 
applicable to Government employees, should continue to be paid dearness allowance on the pattern of 
the dearness allowance of the Central Government employees. As and when the Government revises the 
dearness allowance rates for its employees, these workmen should also be paid dearness allowance at such 
enhanced rates. This practice should be followed till the final recommendations of the Board come into 
effect. 

Note.— *As amended by the Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation Resolution No. WB-21(36)/65, dated 
the 16th July, 1966. 
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111(A). If any categories of employees are not being paid dearness allowance at Government rates, 
such categories of employees should also be paid dearness allowance from 1st October,1964 at the following 
rates :— 

Pay range Dearness Allowance 

(Rs.) (Rs.) 


Below 110 . 

110 and above but below 150 
150 and above but below 210 
210 and up to 300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 to 384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 to 580 

581 

582 

583 

584 

585 

586 

587 

588 . . 

589 

590 

591 

592 

593 

594 

595 

596 

597 

598 

599 


7-50 

16- 50 
12-00 
16-00 

17- 00 

18- 00 

19- 00 

20 - 00 
21-00 
22-00 

23- 00 

24 - 00 

25- 00 

26- 00 

27- 00 

28- 00 

29- 00 

30- 00 

31- 00 
31-00 

31- 00 

32- 00 

33- 00 

34- 00 

35- 00 

36- 00 

37- 00 

38- 00 

39- 00 

40- 00 

41- 00 

42- 00 

43- 00 

44- 00 

45- 00 

50- 00 

51- 00 

52- 00 

53- 00 

54- 00 

55- 00 

56- 00 

57- 00 

58- 00 

59- 00 

60- 00 
61-00 
62-00 

63- 00 

64- 00 

65- 00 

66 - 00 

67- 00 

68 - 00 
69-00 
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Provided that :— 

(i) If a different scheme of dearness allowance is applicaole to any employees and if under that scheme 
those employees have received from 31-1-64 an increase in dearness allowance not less than the increases 
in dearness allowance mentioned in the above rates, no further increase in dearness allowance would be 
payable to such employees. If it is otherwise, the increase in dearness allowance should be paid from 
1-10-1964 at rates equal to the difference between the rates in clause (A) above and the increased rates re¬ 
ceived by them- 

(ii) Employees who are being paid consolidated wages or who are piece-rated workers, should be 
paid a minimum dearness allowance of Rs. 7 - 50 per month from 1-10-64- However, wage differentials 
if any, between higher and lower paid workers in the same channel of promotion should be taken into 
account for calculating the amount of dearness allowance payable under Clause (A). 

(B) Employees mentioned in provisos (i) and (ii) above should be paid increase in dearness allowance 
as and when the Central Government grant increases in the dearness allowance rates applicable to its emplo¬ 
yees on the same principle as mentioned in proviso(i). 

IV. Besides the payments mentioned above, all categories of employees mentioned in clause I, should 
be paid an interim relief of Rs. 7 ’80 paise per month with effect from 1st February, 1965. 

V. In case of daily paid workers, time rated and piece rated, the daily rate of interim relief should 
be 1 /26th or 1 /30th of the monthly amount mentioned above, as per present practice. Where there is no 
such practice, the daily rate of interim relief would be 1 /26th of the monthly amount mentioned above, 
in cases where the worker ia not paid any wages for the weekly day of rest. 

VI. The interim relief mentioned in clause IV should be shown as a separate item (neither part of 
basic wage nor part of dearness allowance) till the final recommendations of the Board come into effect. 
This interim relief should however, be considered part of total emoluments in the same manner as en¬ 
hanced dearness allowance granted by Das Commission. 

(L. P. Dave) 

(Bansilal) 

(D. T. Lakdavala) 

(I. B. Das Gupta) 

(T. K. Parameswaran Nambiar) 

(S. C. Sheth) 

(S. R. Kulkarni) 

(Makhan Chatterjee) 

(Maitreyec Bose) 

(N. Ahmed) 

9th April, 1965, 

SECOND INTERIM RELIEF 

The Board had, on 9-4-1965, recommended the grant of an interim relief with effect from 1-2-1965. 
The Board’s recommendations were accepted by the Government, by its resolution No. WB-21(13)/65, 
dated 27-4-65. 

2. For some time past, the workers have been asking for a second interim relief. The Board, after 
having carefully considered the representations and views of parties end all relevant facts, recommends 
as under :— 

A further (second) interim relief of Rs. 4 per month should be paid from 1-8-1966 to all categories 
of workers described in Clause I of the Board’s earlier recommendations above referred to, on the same 
terms and conditions as mentioned therein. 

Dated : 7-10-1966. 

(L. P. Dave) 

(Bansilal) 

(D.T. Lakdavala) 

(I.B. Das Gupta) 

(T.K.P. Nambiar) 

(S. C. Sheth) 

(S. R. Kulkarni) 

(Makhan Chatterjee) 

(Dr. (Mrs) Maitreyee Bose). 



ANNEXURE V 


Copy of letter dated 12-9-1966 from S/Shri S.R. Kulkarni and Makhan Chatterjee to Chairman, Central 

Wage Board for Port and Dock Workers, Bombay 

Re. : Grant of a Second Interim Relief. 

Dear Sir, 

The above question was brought up by us at the 9th meeting of the Board held at Bombay on the 
8/9th March, 1966. 

It was decided at this meeting that the matter would be included in the agenda for the next meet¬ 
ing. 

At the meeting of the Board held at Kandla, the matter was discussed, and it was decided that a 
decision would be taken on the subject at the next meeting of the Board which was to be held at Bombay. 

Before the aforesaid meeting of the Board was held, there was a meeting between the representatives 
of the All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation and the Union Ministers of Labour, Employment 
and Rehabilitation and Transport and Aviation, and in the course of the discussion on various pressing 
demands of the Port and Dock Workers, the Ministers agreed that it was necessary to grant further 
relief to the workers, but decided that the quantum of such relief should be decided by the Wage Board. 
It was on the assurances given by the Ministers that the threatened all India strike was averted. The re¬ 
cord of discussion with the Ministers on the subject reads as follows : 

‘‘It was also agreed that the quantum for a Second Interim Relief should be considered by the Wage 
Board as soon as possible”. 

The Government has forwarded this decision to the Wage Board for necessary action. 

At the meeting of the Wage Board held at Bombay from the 17th to 19th August, 1966, the mat¬ 
ter came up for discussion and we pressed for a decision on the subject at this meeting. A suggestion was 
made that there should be a public hearing on the question, but we were given to understand that such 
a course may delay a decision on the subject, as the employers may ask for time to make their submis¬ 
sions in regard to this issue. We opposed that adoption of any procedure which may delay a decision 
on the subject. 

The employers’ representatives indicated their willingness to make a specific proposal for the 
Second Interim Relief only at the fag end of the session and as it was not possible to prolong the meeting, 
it was decided that a special meeting of the Board should be held at Delhi on the 31st August, '1966, 
for deciding the issue. 

At the meeting of the Board which was held at Delhi on the 31st August, 1966, one of the represen¬ 
tatives of the employers put forward the proposal for granting Rs. 3 .90 p. m. to each worker subject to 
the condition that the amount so granted would be adjustable against any future increase in Dearness Al¬ 
lowance that may be ultimately paid by the Central Govt, to its employees. 

The above proposal was not acceptable to the labour representatives for the reason that (a) the 
quantum was ridiculously low, (b) the attached condition was contrary to the earlier decision of the Wage 
Board that the concept of Interim Relief was distinct from the normal pay and allowances and should 
be regarded ‘‘neither as part of basic wages nor part of Dearness Allowance”. 

We undersigned members of the Wage Board are deeply concerned over the negative attitude of 
the Port Authorities , despite the fact that there is a vital change in circumstances, since Wage Board took 
its decision to grant an Interim Relief on the 9th April, 1965. The following are a few of the important 
elements of the change in circumstances :— 

(1) Nineteen months have passed since the last Interim Relief was granted. Since then there has 
been a steep rise in the cost of living following Pakistani aggression and devaluation of the rupee. 

(2) There has been still steeper rise in the cost of living in the port cities. 

(3) Widened disparity between wages of the port and dock workers and other sections of the orga¬ 

nised working class notably in such industries as Shipping, Aviation. 

(4) Greater efforts are required to be put in the port and dock workers for making the export drive, 
following devaluations, a success and for heavy import of food grains. 

(5) Grant of more than one interim relief by wage boards, even in some industries where the dear¬ 
ness allowance has been rising pari passu with the cost of living. 

(6) Even though the Wage Board was appointed in October, 1964, it has granted interim relief 

only once. 

(7) Taking into account the circumstances that a large number of categories have to be investigated 
and the number of major ports has increased, some more time is bound to be taken for the 
final recommendations of the Wage Board. 

In the light of the above and taking into account the acute discontent at the ports, particularly as the 
recalcitrant attitude of the port authorities is responsible for the failure of the Wage Board to reach a satis¬ 
factory solution of the problem of Interim Relief, we have come to the conclusion that the Wage Board 
should first address itself to the problem of interim relief and resolve this issue satisfactorily, before proceed¬ 
ing with the general hearing. If this is not done we are afraid that Industrial discontent at the ports is bound 
to boil over. In such an eventuality the basic purpose for which the Wage Board was set up, namely to main¬ 
tain ^nd foster industrial peace at the ports, will be defeated. 
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Statement of Central Qovemment rates of Dearness Allowance 
(As adopted by the Port Trust) 
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ANNEXURE IX 


Statement showing Special Pay and Allowances (other than D. A., C.A., H.R.A. & O.T.) in the 

major ports 

I. BOMBAY 


SI. 

No. 

Amount 

Department 

Receipient 

1 

2 

3 

4 


I Rs. 5 p.m. 


2 Rs. 7 p.m. 

3 Rs. 10 p.m. . 

4 Rs. 15 p.m. . 


5 Re. 20 p.m. . 

6 Re. 1 p.d. 


7 Rs. 40 p.m. . 


1 Re. 0-50 p.m 


2 Re. 0*75 p.m. 


3 Re. 1 p.m. . 



(a) Special Pay 

Accounts 

• 

Peons for riding bicycles for despatch work. 

Railway 

• • 

3 peons. 

Labour 

f 

1 peon. 

Engineering . 


2 Gr. II messengers, peon. 

Estate 

. 

Peons. 

Ports . 


1 peon. 

Accounts Rly. 

& Estate 

Peons and record peons posted in cash office (risk 
allowance). 

Dock . 


Cash havildar, havildar, one naique &. one naique who 
works with the cashier. 

4 peons for stamping timber. 

Secretary’s . 

• 

12 members of Cl. IV staff, e.g., naique, record peon, 
duplicator operator, havildar, jamadar, etc. 

Ports . 

• 

Sr. most messenger. 

Estates 

• • 

Bill receiver. 

Estates 

• • 

Head bill receiver. 

All Depts. 

• 

Clerks ‘B’ scale (typists) for doing typing work pro¬ 
vided they have passed the prescribed test (40 words 
per minute). 

Accounts 

• • 

Clerks working as comptists and machine operators 
(P.F. Branch) and operator of sorting and tabulating 
machines (revenue, audit, statistical sections). 

Estates 

• 

‘A’ scale clerk in docks if posted on comptometer and 
‘B’ scale clerks who operate the Adrema Machine. 

Accounts 


One clerk (‘A’ scale or ‘B’ scale for operating telex 
machine). 

Railway 


Numbet-taker when in-charge of Pantoon bunder during 
night shifts, train clerks who have opted for CCC scale 
&. its equivalent SPC scale and are in-ch' rge of station 
during night shift in the absence of Station Master 
&. Asst. Station Master. 

Secretary’s 

• 

1 Spl. Gr. Steno for holding charge of stenographers 
and typists’ section. 


(b) Washing Allowance 

Docks 

. 

Rat catcher, bhisty, muccadam (sanitory branch). 

Medical 


Muccadam. 

C. Engg. 

• 

Muccadam of sweepers/scavengers. 

Docks 


Watchman, messenger Gr. II, who are supplied with 
uniforms, outdoor peons, head watchman, messen¬ 
ger Gr. 1, outdoor naique, supervisor of w-rchmen, 
janitor (Ballard Pier Station) and inspector of watch¬ 
men. 

C. Engg. 

• « 

Watchman of General Works, Southern Dn.<St General 


Works, Northern Dn. 
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(c) Qestetner Machine Allowance 

1 Rs. 5 p.m. . Ports .... One peon for operating roneo machine. 

Accounts . . . One peon. 

2 Rs. 7 p.m. . Railway . . . One peon. 

(d) Conveyance Allowance 

1 Rs. 10 p.m. . Railway . . . 2 ‘B’ scale clerks working in claims section & movement 

expeditor. 

2 Rs. 25 p.m. . Medical . . . Health visitor &. Sr. Overseer. 

(e) Dressing Allowance 

1 Rs. 5 p.m. . Medical . . . Boy working in dispensary. 

(f) Uniform Allowance 

1 Rs. 10 p.m. . Medical . . . Female nurse &. health visitor. 

(g) Typing Allowance 

1 Rs. 5 p.m. . Medical . . . One *A’ Scale clerk. 


(h) Special Allowance 

1 Rs. 1 ‘50 p.d. Port .... Asst, light keeper when required for duty on shore. 

2 Rs. 2 p.m. • G. Engg. . . . Lascars and khalasis after completion of 6 months in 

the trade. 

3 Rs. 3 p.m. . C. Engg. . - . Lascars Gr. II &. I flotilla who were previously desig¬ 

nated as splicers but were later absorbed as lascars 
except those of General Works Marine Oil Termi¬ 
nal. 

4 Rs. 4 p.m. . Port .... Lighthouse lascar Gr. II for the period they are ashore 

to draw six monthly provision & stores for light 
houses. 

5 Rs. 5 p.m. . C. Engg. . . . Per occasion, to lascars on F. C. Shraman who grease the 

moving and fixed wires by going up in ‘Bosam’ charge 

table. 

# 

6 Rs. 10 p.m. . C. Engg. . . .2 office boys attached to permanent way inspectors, 

Rly. Engg. Section for carrying out semi-clerical 
duties. 

(i) Special Compensatory Allowance 

1 5%ofCA Port .... General servant, bhandary’s mate, topaz (flotilla), 

bhandaries (head office and shore, Prince’s & Vic¬ 
toria Docks and Butcher Island), shore (Alexandra 
Dock), and flotilla, bhandary’s mate (pilot vessel), 
general servant (pilot vessel), cook, cook (dock mas¬ 
ters’ mate), stoker Gr. I, bhandary, cleaner, greaser, 
cook, lascar, tindal jolly boats, Prince’s, Victoria and 
Alexandra Docks, fireman (fire service), assistant 
office poriwalla and office poriwalla (Head Office, 
Alexandra, Prince’s and Victoria Docks and Butcher 
Island) shore tindal, lascar, signalman, tindal of las¬ 
cars, greasers and winchman, Seacunny. 

2 Rs. 4 p.m. • Engg. . . . Asstt. Janitor (CE) and Janitor (CE) for attendance on 

Rs. 5 p.m. . Engg.holidays. 

3 Rs. 5 p.m. • Port .... Cassab (shore godown), Alexandra, Prince’s and Vic¬ 

toria Docks, Butcher Island, and Head Office, Sea¬ 
cunny Cassab, wireless telegraphist, signalman, tindal 
of stokers, pump operator, signalman, tindal of 
lascars, jr. driver, leading wireless telegraphist & 
signalman, tindal of signalman, syrang (pilot vessel). 
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1 2 


3 


4 


4 Rs. 12 ‘50 p.m. Engg. . . . Spl. Compensatory &. processing allowance to 4 by- 

draulic wharf crane drivers (30 and 35 c.w.t.) at Hyd. 
Est. Alexandra Dock, Electric wharf crane driver 
(3 &. 6 tons), hydraulic crane driver (5 St 6 tons). 

0) Qualifying Allowance 

1 .. Engg. ... 1. Rs. 16 p.m. to firemen tindal on obtaining a 1st 

Cl. Engine Drivers’ Certificate, Rs. 8 to sea-cunny 
dredging for possessing 2nd class Inland Master’s 
certificate, syrang if in possession of 2nd Cl. Mas¬ 
ter’s certificate. 

2. Rs. 16 p.m. to firemen syrang on obtaining 1st 
Cl. Engine Driver’s certificate. (Steam). 

3. Mate Gr. II dredging on obtaining 1st Cl. Inland 
Master’s certificate. 

4- Engine driver Gr. Ill on obtaining 1st Cl. driver’s 
certificate. 

5. Mate Gr. I on obtaining 1st Cl. Mastet certificate. 

6. Wireless telegraphist and signalman, (pilot vessel), 
chief signalman, Chief wireless telegraphist and 
signalman (pilot vessel). 

7. Signalman. 

8. Leading wireless telegraphist and 

9. Tindal of signalman and signalman if in possession 
of yeoman of signals certificate. 

2 Rs. 20 p.m. • Engg. 6 l Port . . 1. Driver Gr. II on obtaining 1st class motor engine 

driver’s certificate. 

2. Master Gr. II. 

3. Master Gr. II (Dabchick). 

4- Master Gr. II (Kerenja) on obtaining 1st Cl. Inland 
Master’s certificate. 

5. Motor engine driver Gr. II for holding 1st Cl. 
Motor engine driver’s certificate. 

6. Master Gr. II for holding 1st Cl. Master’s certi¬ 
ficate. 

7. Engine driver (Gr. II) if in possession of 1st Cl- 
driver’s certificate. 

8. Master if in possession of Master 1st Cl. certi¬ 
ficate. 

3 Rs. 16 p.m. . Engg. & Port . . 1. Tindal of stokers if holding 1st Class Engine Dri¬ 

ver’s certificate. 

2. Jr. Driver if holding 1st Class Driver’s certificate. 

3. Engine Driver Gr. Ill if in possession of 1st Class 
Driver’s certificate. 


1 Rs. 1 • 25 per Engg. 
hour. 


1 Rs. 25 p.m. 

2 Equal to 45 

minutes O.T. 
per day. 


1 Rs. 2 p.m. . Port 

2 Rs. 2 p.m. . Port 


fk) Diving Allowance 

■ Diver Gr. Ill, Gr. II, Gr. I for actual diving work. 


(1) Transportation Allowance 

1. Sr. Works Inspector of G.W.M.O.T. working at 
Butcher Island. 

Staff at Butcher Island are paid for time spent in sea 
journey to and from Butcher Island before and after 
the Tegular duty hours. 

(m) Maintenance Allowance 

. . Lascars Gr. II attached to Butcher Island and whenever 

deputed for work at Pier Pau, Re. 0 -50 paid per ship 
per employee. 

. . On completion of 6 months’ service to lascar Gr. II, 

light bouse lascar Gr. II. 



26 $ 


1 

2 


3 4 



(n) Butcher Island Residence Compensatory Allowance 

1 

Rs. 24 p.m. . 

Port 

. Bhandaries (Head Office, shore, Prince’s Sc Victoria 
Docks and Butcher Island), Lascar Gr. II (Butcher 
Island) and one lascar of port signal station attached 
to Butcher Island. 

2 

Rs. 28 p.m. . 

Port . 

. . . Firemen (FS), asstt. office poriwala and poriwala at 

Alexandra Dock, Prince’s and Victoria Docks St 
Head Office Sc Butcher Island, lascar, signalman, 
pump operator, shore tindals. 


Rs. 34 p.m. . 

Port 

. . . Signalman. 


Rs. 35 p.m. • 

Port 

. Syiang (Shore), Motor driver, subsection leader. 


Rs. 35 p.m. • 

Port 

. Tindal of signalman. 


Rs. 45 p.m. . 

Port 

. . . Section leader. 


Rs. 50 p.m. . 

Port 

. . . Sr. Section leader. 

(o) Cash Allowances 

1 

Rs. 1 *50 p.m. 

Port 

. Naiques working at Alexandra, Prince’s and Victoria 
docks, and assist the sr. clerks in handling cash and 
ore. 

2 

Rs. 12 p.m. . 

Port . 

. . . In lieu of perishable articles to topas (light house), 

bhandary (light house), light house lascar Gr. II, light 
house tindal. 

3 

Rs. 18 p.m. . 

Port . 

. Asst. Light House Keeper, light house keeper. 

(p) Caisson Allowance 

1 

Rs. 2 p.m. . 

Port 

. To the following if working dock tugs or launches : 

Engine driver Gr. I, master, motor engine driver Gr. II, 
syrang, jr. driver (if attached to dock flotilla), motor 
engine driver Gr. I (if attached to dock flotilla) 
lascar working on docks, tugs Sc launches, stoker 
Gr. I, attached to dock Sc tugs, sca-cunny (docks 
flotilla), master. 

2 

Rs. 6 p.m. . 

Port 

. . . Syrang (shore) attached to Alexandra, Prince’s Sc Vic¬ 

toria Docks, lascar Gr. II (Alexandra and Prince’s 
and Victoria docks), shore tindal attached to Butcher 
Island. 

(q) Travelling Allowance 

1 

Rs. 3 p.m. . 

Rs. 4 p.m. . 


.. Paid to certain non-scheduled employees of Rly. Eng. 

Section. 

For the scheduled employees of Rly. Eng. Sectionl 
Such employees are not entitled to leave trave 
concession. 


II. CALCUTTA 
(A) Special Pay 

1. @Rs. 50*00 per month to an upper division selection grade clerk attached to the Secretary’s Dept, 
for carrying out additional work in connection with Five Year Plan Projects, World Bank Loan and Foreign 
Exchange statements. 

2. @Rs. 25 • 00 per month to the sr. most operator, Head Office Exchange in absence of Head telephone 
operator. 

3. @ 20% of pay per month to the drivers of ambulances for rendering assistance to the stretcher' 
bearers when patients are carried on stretchers and also to carry out certain additional responsibilities. 

4- @Rs. 26*00 per month to any one of the tracers attached to Chief Valuer and Surveyor for carry¬ 
ing out extra duties in addition t o h ; s own. 

5. @Rs. 10*00 per month to the two chainmen attached to Chief Valuer and Surveyor for carrying 
out the ferro printing work in addition to his own duties. 

6. @Rs. 6*00 per month to a sr. most peon (Central Despatch Section) who wijl afford relief as 
and when necessary to the liftmen of Head Office Building. 
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7. @Rs. 50-00 per month to the staff nurse-in-charge who will act as matron of the hospital. 

8. @Rs. 15-00 per month to the two sr. pharmacist dressers of the Medical Stores in the Hospital. 

9. @Rs. 25 -00 per month to any head clerk, head asstt. or office supdt. attached to Audit & Accounts 
Dept, who will be entrusted wi'h the additional duties in connection with London purchases and payment 
of money to Commissioners’ Bankers in London. 

10. @Rs. 25-00 per month to In-charge, Machine Section under Audit &. Accounts Department. 

11. @Rs. 50-00 per month to a head asstt. under Audit &. Accounts Dept, for extra work and res¬ 
ponsibilities in connection with the submission of returns and reports to Govt, or International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

12. @Rs. 25-00 per month to a supervisor under Audit &. Accounts Dept, for taking full responsi¬ 
bility in connection with daily reconciliation of tonnage figures, etc. wirh machine. 

13. @Rs. 25-00 each per month to two upper division (ordinary) clerks under Audit & Accounts 
Department for maintaining and opening of leave accounts of class IV employees. 

14- @Rs. 10-00 per month to one ferro printer attached to Chief Engineer’s Office for carrying out 
the ferro printing work in addition to nis own duties. 

15. @Rs. 10-00 per month to one tinsmith attached to Controller of Stores for extra duty of gas 
cutting. 

16. @Rs. 60-00 p.m. to sr. stenographer attached to the Dy. Chairman for handling secret and confi¬ 
dential files and reports as well as for the maintenance of property returns of class I officers, etc. 

17- @Rs. 2 -00 per man per month to mcumbents of the posts of unskilled labour attached to Electric 
(Hydraubc Pumping Station) while they work as Greaser in order to enable the latter to get a day off in the 
week. 

18 @Rs. 3-00 per shift has been granted to the clerk whin posted as Night-in-charge as per recom¬ 
mendation of Classification & Categorisation Committee. 

19. @Re. 1-00 per montn to the Peon attached to Petroleum Wharf under Traffic Manager for carry¬ 
ing out river charts from Budge Budge to Calcutta on Sundays and Holidays. 

20. @Rs. 12-00 p.m. to lascars attached to Heave-up-Boat has been awarded by Classification & 
Categorisation Committee. 

21. @Rs. 8-00 p.m. to lascar attached to mooring crew and anchor vessels fixed by Classification and 
Categorisation Committee. 

22. @Rs. 25 • 00 p.m. to driver 1st class while posted on pilot vessels fixed by Classification and Cate¬ 
gorisation Committee. 

(B) Special Allowances 

1. @Rs. 20 ■ 00 p.m. to an overseer attached to Chief Engineer’s Dept, who will look after the main¬ 
tenance work of the structures and railway yard. 

2. @ 20% of the minimum of the scale of pay to the clerk (under Chief Mechanical Engineer) de¬ 
puted to maintain the accounts of the Workshop canteen. 

3. @Rs. 3 • 00 p.m. to die incumbent of the posts of cassab under berthing establishment for attending 
to the Storm Signal at K.P. Dock as ana when required. 

4- @Rs. 20-00 p.m. to a Cycle Peon for looking after the Commissioners’ property at Ramnagar 
Wireless Station. 

5. @Rs. 6-00 p.m. to two peons attached to Secretary for supplying and preparing tea at different 
meetings and for responsibilities for cleaning and storage of crockery. 

6. @Rs. 3 • 00 p.m. to a peon for carrying out the duty of a sorter (under Secretary). 

7. @Rs. 15-00 p.m. to loco drivers for manning the 640 N.H.P. Diesel Locomotives. 

8. @Rs. 15-00 p.m. to any Jamadar who may be posted at the Sale Yard. 

9. @Re. 1 • 00 per day to serangs attached to Tuncktaghat establishment for additional duty. 

10. @Rs. 6-00 p.m. to lascars attached to coal lighters under the Controller of Stores. (Disconti¬ 
nued). 

11. @Rs. 6 1 00 p.m. to serang attached to berthing establishment who will work as Head Serang. 

12. @Rs. 30-00 p.m. to keeper Mayapur Magazme for the education of bis children (between the 
age of 6 and 15 years) as he has to live far away from the locality as special compensatory allowance. 

13. @Rs. 10-00 p.m. to one durwan attached to Secretary’s department for carrying out certain 
additional work outside his normal duty hours. 

14. @Rs. 20-00 p.m. to one upper division selection grade clerk attached to the Secretary’s de¬ 
partment for supervising the work of farasli. 
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(C) Other Sundry Allowances 

1. Accounting or Comptometer Allowance : of Rs. 15-00 per month is attached to 4 posts of clerk 
lower division under Accounts &. Audit Department when the incumbents of these posts are required to 
Work either on Accounting Machine or on Comptometer Machine for a fortnight or more at a stretch. 

2. Adrema Machine Allowance : of Rs. 25-00 p m. to any clerk who will be entrusted with the add'- 
tional work in connection with the operation of the machine for the mechanisation of the wage bills for the 
workshops and the out stations under Chief Mechanical Engineer and for the decasualised labour. 

3. Allowance and fees payable under the revised Incentive Piece-Rate Scheme—1964 : (i)Waiting— 
At the rate of 30 paise per hour for waiting in excess of 2 hours at cargo docks and tea warehouses. At coal 
docks, the following rates of waiting allowance are payable for all delays : 

Labour Lines and Basket lines . . . .30 pa'se per hour 

Chute Lines ....... 40 paise per hour 

Misc. Work ....... 30 paise per hour 

(it) Retention —At the rate of 75 paise per shift if no work is offered within 2 hours from the start 
of the shift and the worker is sent home finally, (iii) Weekly Roster off—At the rate of Rs. 2 -40 paise for 
every Roster off day in a month (8x 30 paise=Rs. 2-40 paise i.e., equivalent to 8 hours waitmg). (ivj Paid 
Holidays —When not booked on a holiday entitling Commissioners employees to a Holiday Allowance, 
an earm'ng of Rs. 1 -50 is credited to those workers provided he/she is presenr on the day immediately pre¬ 
ceding or succeeding that holiday. 

4. Away from base : @Rs. 3 • 50 per day for the day on which the Jr. Asstt. Lighting Officer and Radio 
Officers light house keeper and 2nd assistant light house keeper are away from their base at Calcutta. 

5. Band Allowance : 20% of basic pay p.m. to a subedar or a jamadar and 25 watchmen for main¬ 
taining a band party. 

6. Biscuit Allowance : 37 paise per day per crew attached to pilot Vessels while actually on board 
the vessel but not shore. 

6A- Bitha and Beruri Allowance : (1) At the rate of Rs. 1-50 paise p. mensem to Coal Dock porters 
for heading Coal, (i ; ) At the rate of 5 paise per day to tea ware house and Kantapukur labour for the days 
on which they actually head cargo, and (iii) An extra allowance of 5 paise per metric tonne is payable 
tc Kantapukur labour for heading bags weighing more than 75 kgs. or 2 maunds. 

7. Boat Keeping Allowance : @15% of gross wages to every member of crew of the P.C. Lighter, 
C.D. Barge, C.F. Firemen, Coal Lighter and Port Drivers’ Boat for performing boat keeping duty after normal 
hours of work. 

8. Caretaking Allowance : At the following rate for additional work as a caretaker of the Dharmasala 
Building at Babughat, Port Pilotage Officer’s office at Boat Registration office. 

Rs. 15 -00 p.m. to a subedar. 

Rs. 25-00 p.m. to two peons (Port Pilotage Officer’s Office). 

Rs 7-00 p.m. to a watchman. 

Rs. 15-00 p.m. to a lascar attached to the Boat Registration Office. 

9. Certificate Allowance : At the following rate to the undernoted crew for holding serang certificate. 

Rs. 12 -00 p.m to Inland master 1st class certificate or licensed driver Grade ‘B’ vessel. 

Rs. 8 • 00 p.m. to Inland master 2nd class certificate or 1st class driver in charge of Grade ‘C’ v“ss»l. 

Rs. 7-00 p.m. to serang or 2nd class driver serang as member of crew after passing the examination. 

10. Charge Allowance : Re. 1-00 per day or per night to the tally supervisor, shed writer, lock fast 
clerk, night-in-eharge, forwarding clerk under traffic manager who assumes independent charge cf transit 
shed'at which a steamer is working and from 1-10-57 this charge aPowance has been increased to Rs. 3-00 
and is to be treated as spl. pay [plerse refer ‘A’ (18;]. 

11. Cheque Writing Allowance .- Of Rs. 10-00 per month to each of the two cheque writers under 
Accounts and Audit Department for carrying out the duty of typing the cheque. 

12. Climbing Allowance : To the taff attached to the New Howrah Bridge Establishment at the rate 
of 10% of the gross wages excluding house allowance is granted for taking a height risk. 

13. Continuous Allowance (Dredging) : @Rs. 1-24 paise and Rs. 1 -08 per diem tc the incumbents 
of Dredger Vessels for class III and IV posts respectively for days on which continuous dredging is per¬ 
formed. 

14. Conveyance Allowance : Has been granted to the staff whose duties require them to travel exten¬ 
sively @Rs. 30 -00 per month and Rs. 15 -00 per month. 

Rs. 30-00 has been granted to —personnel officer (Marine, Engineering Supdt.,) radio mechanic 
commercial supervisor (traffic manager) prosecution supervisor (traffic manager), Inspector (Chief Labour 
Officer, Land Manager, quarter and Watch and Ward), Jr. inspector (Chief Labour Officer and Land Mana¬ 
ger), assessment inspector (Land Manager), law assistant, two clerks attached to Vigilance Officer’s office, 
fumigatiftg supervisor, a clerk-preaudit (temporary), inspector of Controller of Stores, I. Wharves, surveyor 
(Land Manager), assistant health officer and asstt. supdt. (Watch &. Ward) and health visitor (Chest Sec¬ 
tion, Dock Hospital), asstt. labour officer. 

Rs. 15-00 has been granted "to—surveyor and sr. surveyor under land Manager and Chief Valuer & 
Surveyor, Petrol oil lubricating delivery clerk under Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
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Rs. 50*00 has been granted to—plumbing supervisor (South Section, Chief Engineer), ballast super¬ 
visor, clerk of works (Calcutta Section) and superv-sor (Budge Budge, South Section under Chief Engineer). 

14A. Cycle Allowance or Bicycle Allowance : Rs. 5-00 p.m. to cycle peon or vender and a head 
peon attached to Secretary’s Department for maintaining the cycle in order. 

15. Dhobi Allowance : Of Rs. 60-00 per annum to each of the following for washing their official 
uniform. 

Assistant matron, resident theatre sister, staff nurse, nurse. 

16. Diving Allowance : At the following rates to the undernoted employees for under water work. 

Rs. 10-00 to divers attached to Berthing Est. and Dry Docks. 

Rs. 20-00 per month to Divers (Skin) Anchor Vessel. 

17. Driving Allowance : Of Rs. 25-00 p.m. each to any three incumbents of the posts of fitters un¬ 
der Transport Depot or the post of mistry or fitter holding driving licence for attending breakdown on the 
spot in addition to , 'he normal duties. 

18. Draught Mark Allowance : Of Rs. 5-00 p.m. :o head carpenter and of Rs. 3-00 per month to 
carpenter in painting draught marks on vessels. 

19. Dust Allowance : (i) The coal trimmer gets this allowance of Rs. 7‘50 p.m. for trimming coal, 
(ii) The shore workers who attend to or handle coal, ore, cement and sulphur are paid this allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 7 -50 per mensem for handling the above named cargoes on 26 days in a month or 29 paise per 
shift or part thereof. 

20. Duty Allowance : Rs. 20 • 00 p.m. to serang (1st Class of Light Vessels). 

21. Falta Allowance : Grant of 20% of basic pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 40-00 per month to 
the staff who are required to be on duty at the Falta point. The officers who are in receipt of Car Allowance 
will not be el'gible for the same. 

22. Fender Allowance : Of Re. 1-00 to 8 dock lascars for performing fender work. An interim 
arrangement has been made to increase the allowance from Re. 1-00 to 6 • 00 per month with effect from 
1-1-65. 

23 . Fumigating Allowance : The following rate has been granted to the undernoted staff per fumiga¬ 
tion operation. 

Driver . . Rs. 5-00 per man per operation. 

Firemen . . Rs. 3-00 per man per operation. 

Lascar . . Rs. 2-00 per man per operation. 

24- Gas Cutting Allowance : Of Rs. 10-00 p.m. to rhe employees who are engaged for operat'ng as 
gas cutters. 

25. Gate (Bonus) Allowance : Has been granted to the gale warder and gate serang @Rs. 2-00 and 
0 • 50 paise respectively per cart. 

26. Hardship and Fresh Provis-on Allowance : @Rs. 4-00 per month per head to the. crew attached 
to House Boat Blue Wing, Tapsi, Gadwal, M.L. Bharat Row Boat No. 2, Bansbera Tirdai Station and the 
staff attached to the vet.sets which are not provided with green vegetables at tower reach. 

@Rs. 5 -00 per head per month to the staff attached to vessels when they are required to work away 
from Calcutta for over six months in the lower reach. 

27. House Allowance : @Rs. 15-00 per month to All ‘A’ category porters not living in Commis¬ 
sioners’ quarters with effect from j.O-2-64, also from this ctatc the nominal rate of rent @50 paise per 
month charge a to porters living in quarters were waived, that is, they were provided with free quarters. 
Number of porters not living in quarters are :— 

Cargo Dock . . . . . 2,000 

Coal Dock ...... 250 

2,250 

28. Incentive Allowance : An allowance of Re. 1 -00 pet shift to the departmentrl and muster gang 
porters and to crane drivers, chute khalas’s along with their authorised reliefs for the days on whicn they 
work in Heavy Lift Yard and Shed Yards and to the trimming porters, mates, sirdars and foremen when 
hey trim coal or attend to work in connection w : tb trimming of coal. 

29. Khalasi Allowance : @Re. 1 -00 per month per porter of the muster gang porter and departmental 
porter for performing additional duties such as crane shifting, shed sweeping etc. in addition to their normal 
duties. 

30. Khoraki Allowance : @0 -37 prise per man per day has been granted to the workshop staff who 
are in regular day shift duties but are occasionally require d to work at night as duty employed in exigencies 
of Commissioner’s work. The rate of this allowance has been changed to Re. 1 -00 and Rc. 1 -37 paise per 
diem per man from 1960 and the nomenclature changed to Meal Allowance. 

Khoraki Allowance : Re. 1 - 00 per diem has been granted whenever the crew under Harboar Master 
and Controller of Stores are required to be employed outside port limit for more than twelve hours at a 
stretch. 

31. Machine Allowance : @Rs. 10-00 per month to men trained and adjusted from within the Com¬ 
missioners’ service. 
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32. Mail Bag Allowance : @Rs. 5-00 per month to a servant attached to Director of Marine Depart¬ 
ment for carrying mail bag from Majerhat to Head Office and back duting odd hours. 

33. Meal Allowance : @Rs. 1-37 paise and Re. 1-00 per bead per day for Class III and Class IV 
employees respectively has been granted when such employees are asked to remain on duty beyond their 
normal duty hours from second shift to third shift. 

34. Meat Money Allowance : Rs. 2 • 50 per month per crew has been granted to crew attached to 
outgoing vessels, launches, crafts including shore’s staff under river surveyor and Rs. 17 ;50 to clerk attach¬ 
ed to dredger and dispatch services. 

35. Mess Allowance : @Rs. 5 ■ 50 per month to the Jr. asstt. officer, watcher, light house keeper, 
2nd light house keeper, and asstt. light house keeper, ship keeper, asstt. ship keeper, radio mechanic and 
radio officer for working on board the ship when the ship is not on shore. 

36. Mess &. Transport Allowance : @Re. 0*62 paise per job in case of mooring crew who are requi¬ 
red to do in one day 2nd job extending beyond 10-30 p.m. 

37. Meteorological Allowance : @Rs. 2-00 per month to the officer who keeps an additional 
observation every day at Saugar Light House. 

37a. Milk Money : @Rs. 3-22 per month per head to all staff who are provided with free provision 
in lieu of milk. 

38. Night Allowance : @ | day’s basic pay to the telephone operator for working at night. 

39. Night Duty Allowance (Weightage for night duty) : Weightage will be admissible only for the 
period between 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. irrespective of whether the hours of work within the period fall within 
che second or third shift. The weightage shall be 10 minutes for every hour worked during the period. 

Where there is already a built-in-weightage in the shape of reduced working hours, no other weigh 
tage will be allowed- The period of recess, including variable recess shall not count for weightage. Marine 
crew on stand-by duty will be eligible for weightage but marine crew who live on board a vessel will not be 
eligible for this benefit when they are not employed on watch keeping duty and are merely on call duty. 
Extra payment to an employee to weightage for night duty shall fall due when the total of the actual hours 
worked plus weightage exceeds the normal day shift hours. 

39a. Non-practising Allowance : @25% of pay to assistant surgeon, Grade II and inoculation offi¬ 
cer, assistant health officer & lady inoculation officer. 

40. Operating Pump Allowance : For operating the pumps for supplying water to different points 
to the undermentioned staff @Rs. 5-00 per month. 

(i) Head assistant attached to Dock Hospital. 

(ii) Head sweeper attached to Dock Hospital. 

(iii) Cook attached to Dock Hospital. 

(iv) Peon attached to Jetty Dispensary. 

(v) Cassab attached to Tucktaghat establishment. 

(vi) 4 Line watchers/linesmen attached to Chief Labour Officer’s Department. 

(vii) Cooks attached to Watch &. Ward Department. 

41. Operating Winches Allowance : @Rs. 5 -00 per mensem to the Coal Dock khalasis who pass 
the test for operating winches, and are required to operate winches for placement of gang ways etc. 

42. Presumptive Allowance or Crane Allowance : Payable to khalasi at a rate equivalent to the 
difference between the presumptive pay of the post of crane driver or that of pump driver or that of lift 
driver and their own pay, for the period they are required to work as crane, pump or lift driver. 

Grant to the seacunny attached to S. L. Bittern and S. L. Cranes who will be posted to relieve serang 
of the Launches, of an allowance equivalent to the difference between the presumptive pay of the seacunny 
for the period he is required to work as serang. 

43. Publication Allowance : @Rs. 30-00 p.m. to a clerk attached to Secretary’s Department. 

@Rs. 30-00 p.m. to stenographer or typist attached to Secretary’s Department. 

@Rs. 12-00 p.m. to record peon/sorter/letter sorter attached to secretary’s department for additional 
responsibilities and extra work in connection with monthly publication of the Port Fare and the Daily 
River report. 

44. Repairing Allowance : @Rs. 20-00 and @Rs. 10-00 p.m. to a mechanic and a cycle helper for 
attending to repairs to the night soil trucks attached to Commissioners lorries, and Rs. 25-00 p.m. to a 
carpenter attached to Remount Road Hospital for repair works of hospital steel furniture and appliances. 

45. Ship-keeping Allowance : @Rs. 30-00 p.m. to every member of the crew of bucket & jet dred¬ 
ger and crane vessels &. hopper barge &. launches under Chief Engineer when the vessel is in commission 
and Rs. 25-00 when the vessel is out of commission, for performing ship-keeping duty after normal hours 

of work. 

46. Sundry allowance to piece rate porters : Special Allowance—@Rs. 20-00 p.m. to each porter 
in a gang every month by rotation provided the post of sirdar is vacant and the eligible candidate is present 
on duty on the first day of the wage period. 

47. Ticket Allowance : @Rs. 5-00 p.m. to seacunny of grade ‘C’ vessel if he is in possession of 
a serang ticket. This additional amount is paid an incentive for obtaining higher certificate. 

37—4 L &. E/69 
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48. Tide Signal Allowance : @Rs. 5-00 each per month to two durwans for attending tide signal at 
Budge Budge. 

49. Tiffin Allowance : @00-87 paise per day for the period a class IV or a Class ITI employee 

is deputed to work in isolation ward in Dock Hospital. 

50. Theatre Allowance : @Rs. 50-00 and Rs. 30-00 per month to a residential theatre sister and a 
nurse respectively for carrying out additional work in tne opeiation theatre at Remount Road Hospital. 

51. Train Allowance : @Rs. 20-00 per month and Rs. 2-00 per month to a supercargo and a mazdoor 

respectively deputed to travel in the Mazdoor train during night as escort . 

52. Training Allowance : @Rs. 8-00 per month to the seacunny on the satisfactory completion of 
his training after one year till he is confirmed as inland master. 

53. Truck: Allowance : @R<. 20-00 per month a ballast supervisor under Chief Engineer for observ¬ 
ing the movement of foreign wagons within the stipulated time. 

54. Truck Board Allowance : @Rs. 7-50 paise per month to two peons for attending to the Truck 
Board at Budge Budge. 

55. Unclean Allowance : The grant of unclean allowance @Rs. 3 • 50 p.m. to the following sanitary 
scavanging staff employed in the varions departments :— 

Medical (Health ) 

Mather sweeper, female sweeper, dome, carpenter, mason, sewarman, kodaliman, drainman, 
sweeper, fitter, night soil lorry mazdoor, disinfecting sweeper, lorry mazdoor, gullypitboy, topaz, ratman, 
road washing mazdoor. ' 


Medical 

Male ward sweeper, female ward sweeper, dome, sweeper, female sweeper and head sweeper. 

Chief Engineer 

Dome, sweeper, mather and topaz* * Mason 

Chief Mechanic al Engineer Carpenter Mason Mazdoor \ Conservancy 
Sweeper and topaz Carpenter Mazdoor and J 
Cooli Mether 


topaz 


56. Uniform Allowance : @Rs. 100-00 per annum to asst, matron residential theatre sister, staff 
nurse <5c nurses. @Rs. 25-00 p.m. to Jr. asstt. lighting officer, radio officer, light house keeper, 1st &. 2nd 
light house keeper 


Tr affic 

Sweeper 

Marine 

Sweeper, 

Secretary 

Sweeper 


Iir. MADRAS 

1. Uniform Allowance of Rs. 125/- per mensem to (i) section superintendent shed master, asst, shed 
master of Traffic Dept., (ii) nurses of the Medical Dept., and (iii) sanitary inspector, a.st. sanitary inspector, 
overseers (M.S.) of the Engineering Department. 

2. Dhobi Allowance of Rs. 3/-to nurses and nursing sisters of the Medical Department. 

3. Dangerous Duty Allowance of Rs. 50,'- to radiographer of the Medical Department. 

4. Diving Allowance of Rs. 5/- per hour of diving to employees doing diving work. 

5. Spl. pay of Rs. 75/- to fire officer and asst, safety officer in the Marine Dept.—forcarrying out 
the executive duties of the safety officer. 

6. Spl. pay of Rs. 50/- per mensem to first aid supdt. of the Medical Dept.—for doing part time 
work in connection with the general “House Keeping” of the Trust’s new Hospital building. 

7. Disbursement Allowance of Rs. 5/- per day to L.D.Cs. in the Engineering Department and Re¬ 
venue sections of the Accounts Dept, for assisting the cashier in the disbursement of salary. And Rs. 5/- 
per day in each month to one U.D.C. in the Traffic Dept, for disbursing salaries of the staff in the Railway 
Transport section. 

8. Disbursement Allowance of Rs. 5/- per day for two days in each month to one L.D.C. in the Marine 
Dept, for the disbursing the salary to the staff of the Marine Dept, (excluding Fire Service). 

8a. Spl. Allowance of Rs. 5/- per day to one L.D.C. of the Secretary’s Department deputed for the 
work of selling quay tickets on the days of embarkation/disembarkation of passengers. 

9. Conveyance Allowance of Rs. 50/- per mensem to women health visitor of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment for doing out-door maternity and child welfare work. 



10. Cycle Allowance of Rs. 4/- per mensem to (i) sub-inspectors of the Port Security Force of the 
Secretary’s Dept., (ii) first aid. supdt. of the Medical Dept., (iii) jr. workshop foremen (Elec.), sanitary 
inspector, asst, sanitary inspector of the Engineering Dept., and (iv) goods supervisor, section supdt. (Rly) 
shed master of the Traffic Dept. 

11. Cycling Allowance of Rs. 4/- to peons and messengers of-the Engineering, -Marine, Traffic, Ac¬ 
counts and Secretary’s Deptts., who are doing cycling duties. 

12. Unclean Allowance of 20 Ps. per day to (i) mazdoors who are posted to clean lavatories, gutters, 
water closets, ward, bed-pan etc. i.e. those who have to deal with filth and 12 Ps. per day to (ii) mazdoors 
posted to sweep roads and yards etc. and 8 Ps. per day to (iii) mazdpors posted to catch rats and 20 Ps. 
per day to (iv) topasses on board vessels. 

13. Spl. pay of Rs. 20/- per mensem to stenographer Gr. Ill of the Secretary’s Department who 
is operating the telex machine installed in the Secretary’s Dept. 

14. Spl. Allowance of Rs. 20/- to one of the firemen drivers of the Marine Dept, for cleaning and 
proper upkeeping etc. of fire service machines. 

15. Weightage for doing night duty at the rates prescribed by the Govt, for those who are brought 
on to work between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. The weightage shall be 10 mts. for every hour worked during the 
period. Where there is already a built in weightage in the shape of reduced working hours, no other weigh¬ 
tage will be allowed. 


IV. VISAKHAPATNAM 


The incumbents of the following posts are entitled to Cycle Allowance of Rs. 4/- per month subject 
to the following conditions :— 

(i) that they maintain their own cycle for official purposes, and 

(ii) that their controlling officer is satisfied that they have to move about extensively for the proper 
discharge of their official duties. 

Marine Department . . Fire safety inspector 

Marine foreman—I 

Marine foreman—II 

Dredging foreman (Grab Dredging) 


Engineering Department Inspector of works Gr. II 

Overseer II (Works &. Maint) 
Overseer III W.S. 

Overseer IV Reel. 

Sub-Overseer B. &. M. 
Sub-Permt. way inspector. 
Chargehand W.S. 

Chargehand carpenter. 

Maistry fitting water supply. 

„ carpentry 

„ mason 

„ works 

„ civil engineering 

„ masonry 

„ civil engineering works. 

Sub-Overseer W &.M. 

Overseer R &. B 
Peons (Land Revenue Section). 
Mechanical Department . Chargehand (.Elec. Sec.) 

Elec : linesman. 

Asst. elec, foreman. 


Traffic Department. . . Asst, quay foremen (Lighters) 

Asst, quay foremen (Q. S., Q. 4) 
TWi- overseer. 


ictor, Watch &. Ward, 
ria inspector. 

\sst. malaria Inspector, 
health inspector (Malaria) 
asst. 

ary inspector, 
sanitary inspector 
\sst. sanitary inspector, 
health inspector (Sanitation) 
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8 Class III Staff are given Motor Cycle Allowance @ Rs. 20/- &. 30/- per month as they are required 
to travel extensively on duty. 

Washing Allowance 

1. Peons . . • • Rs. 0-75 paise p.m. 

2. Land guards . . . Rs. 0-75 paise p.m. 

Consolidated Travelling Allowance 

1. Revenue officer • • Rs. 25/- p.m. 

2. Revenue inspectors 

(Engineering &. Traffic Depts.) Rs. 10/- p.m. 

} Rs. 0 -50 ps. per every diving hour (home waters) 

Rs. 5 -00 per every diving hour (outside the home waters) 

Rs. 0-25 per every diving hour (home waters) 

Rs 2 -50 per every diving hour (outside the home waters) 

The flotilla crew are entitled to two extra days basic pay for every day or part of day during voyage 

at sea. 

V. COCHIN 


Diving Allowance 

1. Head diver 

2. Diver 

3. Linesmen 

Voyage Allowance 


Accounts Department : 

1. Washing Allowance of Re. 1/- per month to peon, attendcr. 

Dy. Conservator’s Department : 

1 Washing Allowance of Re. 1/- per month to peons, topaz, lascar (launches Gr. II), lascar (mooring 
launches Gr. I), fireman (fire service), bhandary-cum-lascar (tugs), lascar (steam tugs &. pilot launches Gr. 
I) winchman (tugs), tindal (mooring launches & bertha), leading fireman (fire service), telephone operator 
service), tindal hi. L. Pilot relief shift. 

Washing Allowance of Rs. 2/- per month to seacunny (tugs), driver (fire service), sailing vessel pilot 
boat overseer gr. II, seargent (fire service), serang (steam tugs), boat overseer gr. I, fire officer. 

2. Diving Allowance of Rs. 2/- per hour irrespective of ceiling to skin diver. 

Engineering Department : 

1 Washing Allowance of Re. 1/- per month to peon, lascar (Small Tugs), Lascar (Launches), Lascar 
(Dredger, Steam Tugs &. other floating Craft, for those who have been supplied with uniform), Head Swee¬ 
per, Attender, Sanitary Maistry. 

Washing Allowance of Rs. 2/- per month to serang (tugs “Ramoverma” &. “Hussania”). 

2. Diving Allowance of Rs. 3/- per hour to serang-cum-Diver and Mooring Master. 

Medical Department : 

1. Washing Allowance of Re. 1/- per month to Ayah, Chowkidar, Peons, ward attendant, nursing 
orderly, first aider, dresser, cook, and attendcr. 

Washing Allowance of Rs. 2/- per month to health visitor (Mid- wife-cum-Health Visitor) and 

Nurse. 

Washing Allowance of Rs. 4 *50 per month to Nursing Sister. 

2 Uniform Allowance of Rs. 75/- per year to nurse and Rs. 100/- per year for nursing sister. 

3. Risk Allowance of Rs. 20/- per mensem to jr. radiographer and Rs. 25/- per mensem to radio¬ 
grapher. 

Traffic Department : 

1. Washing Allowance of Re. 1/- per month to lascar (wharf), peons, stitcher, craneman, attender 
and maistry (wharf). 

Secretary’8 Department : 

1 Washing Allowance of Re. 1/- per month to peon, watchman, lascar (launches), head watchman, 
attender’, gestetner operator, cycle patrol, serang (launches). 

• Washing Allowance of Rs. 2/- per month to driver-staff car/jeep. 

VI. MARMAGAO 

1 Washing Allowance to class IV staff who are supplied with uniforms at the rate of Re. 1/- per 
month. 
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2. Family Allowance to pre-liberation employees who have not opted to draw dearness allowance, 
Goa special compensatory allowance, house rent allowance. This allowance is admissible to only those 
employees who were entitled to this allowance on 1-7-1964. 

The scale of family allowance is as under : 

Gross Pay Range Rate per child/dependent 

Rs. Rs. 

1166 -67 and above ...... 15’00 

Below 1166 -67 and upto 400 . 13*34 

Below 400 . 11’67 

VII. KANDLA 

1. Washing Allowance Re. 1/- per month to daftry, jamadar (peons), peons, farash, sweeper, 
water carrier, chowkidar, bearer, helper, jamadar (sweeper), field worker, oilman/greaser, hammerman, 
rigger, dollyman, below boy, khala^i sewage pump, lift operator, cleaner-tractor, pipeman (diving gang), 
pumpman (diving gang), cleaner, messenger boy, shed and wharf mazdoor, stitcher and sweeper, sainfic, 
female sainik, coal trimmer, asst, black smith, fireman gr. I (fire brigade), fireman gr. II, topaz, table 
boy and bhandari. 

Washing Allowance Rs. 2/- per month to laboratory-cum*X’ray attendant, nursing sister, nurse 
and health visitor-cum-midwife. 

2. Uniform Allowance of Rs. 75/- per annum to nursing sister and nurse. 

3. Intermittent Allowance of 20% of pay for 12 hours duty to valveman, chlorination attendant 
and chowkidars who are declared intermittent workers. 



Rates of Overtime in the Major Ports 
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at double the rate. 
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11 Asstt. Matron. 420-10-470 

12 Resident theatre Sisters .... 320-5-420 

13 Asstt. Healtn Officer .... 335-15-515 

14 Inoculation Officer .... 270-15-420 
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Rs. 15 plus 7\% of pay 
or actual rent paid 
whichever is less, pro¬ 
vided payment should 
not be less than Rs. 
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Statement showing the Benefits available to Employees of the Dock Labour Boards 
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Basic pay scales of the employees engaged in the offices, etc. of the various Dock Labour Boards 
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27. Operators Adrema .. 110-4-150-EB-4-170- 

5-180-EB-5-200 

28. Operators G.D. . .. 110-3-131 
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46 . Water carriers . . .. Do. 

47 . Malis ... .. Do. .. 75 - 1 - 85 -EB- 2-95 

(Gardner) 
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Annexure|XV 


BOMBAY 


Senior workers &. Hatch foremen ( Signallers ) 

Current rate : Rs. 8 '47 per day 

Pay Scale recommended : Rs. 110-2 '50-120-3-147. 

A = 26x8-47 = 220-22 
Fitment money 40 -00 

260'22 

(A—D) x 100 

E = --- 

100 + C + H 

(260-22—99) x 100 

100 4-10+ 16 
261 -22 x 100 

126 

E = 127-9 

Fitment stage Rs. 129-00 

Listed workers—Chipping and Painting :Tindel 


Listed workers—Foodgrain workers 
Tindel : Current rate Rs. 7 -79 per day 
Recommended pay scale : Rs. 125-3-134-4-170. 

A =7-79x26 = 202-54 
Fitment money 40-00 

242-54 

(A—D) x 100 

E = —--- 

100 + C + H 

(242 -54—72) x 100 

100 + C + H 

170-54 X 100 

126 

E = 135-34 

Fitment stage Rs. 138-00 


Current rate : Rs. 9-97 per day 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 135-4-163-5-178 

A = 9-97 x 26 = 259-22 
Fitment money 45 -00 


304-22 


(A—D) x 100 

E = - 

100 + C + H 

(304 -22—99) X 100 
126 

E = 162 -84 

Fitment stage Rs. 163 *00 

CALCUTTA 

Registered workers : Sardar Category : Khamali 


Current rates : Pay Rs. 8 -25, DA 146, I.R. 11 -80 
—Pay scale recommended Rs. 135-4-163-5-198. 

A — 8-25 x 26 = 214-50 
D.A. 146-00 

l.R. 11-80 


Current rates : Pay 5-75, DA Rs. 122, I.R. 
Rs. 11-80 Pay scale recommended : 

Rs. 110—2-50—120—3—147—3—156 


A = 5-75 x 25 = 

149-50 

D.A. 

122-00 

I.R. 

11-80 


372-30 

Fitment money 45 -00 


283 -30 

Fitment money 40-00 


417-30 


323 -30 


(A—D) x 100 

E = - 

100 + C + H 


(A—D) x 100 

E -- 

100 + C + H 


(417 -30—147) X 100 

. 126 

E = 214-52 

(These workers cannot be fitted into new scales) 


(323 -30—123) x 100 

100 + 10+16 
200-30 x 100 

126 

E = 159-00 

(These workers cannot be fitted into new scales) 
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VISAKHAPATNAM 


Registered workers : Mazdoor 

Current rates : Pay Rs. 4*l2, D.A. Rs. 50-50, 
I.R. Rs. 11-80. 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 110—2-50—120— 

3—147. 

A = 4-12 x 26 = 107-12 
D.A. 50-50 

I.R. 11-80 


169-42 

Fitment money 35-00 
204-42 


. A— (D + 10) x 10 
100 + 5 

(204-42—82) x 100 

E —- 

105 

122-42 x 100 


Category : Tindel 

Current rates: Pay Rs. 5 • 45, D.A. Rs. 2-41, I.R. 
Rs. 0-39 per day. 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 135—4—163— 

5—178. 

A = 8-25 x 26 = 214-50 
Fitment money 40-00 

254-50 

(A—D) x 100 

E = --- 

100 + C +H 

(254-50—99) x 100 
100+ 8+5 
155-50 x 100 

113 

E = 137-61 


105 Fitment stage Rs. 139. 

E «= 118-49 

Fitment stage Rs. 120-00 


Calculation on increased D.A. of Rs. 72/- 
A = 4-12 x 26 =107-12 
D.A. 71-00 

I.R. 11-80 


189-92 

Fitment money 35-00 

224-92 

(A—D) x 100 

E = --- 

100 + C + H 

152-92 x 100 


113 

E = 135-32 

Fitment stage Rs. 138-00 

COCHIN 


Registered workers : Tindel 

Current rates: Pay Rs. 5-75 per day, D.A. Rs. 83 

p.m. I.R. Rs. 11-80 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 135—4—163—5— 


178. 

5-75 x 26 = 149-50 
D.A. 83-00 

I.R. 11-80 


244-30 

Fitment money 40-00 


284-30 


(A—D) x 100 

~ 100 + C + H 
(284-30—99) x 100 

100+8+5 
= Rs. 164-00 
Fitment stage Rs. 168/- 


Category : Winch driver 

Current rates: Pay Rs. 5-50 per day, D.A. Rs. 83 
p.m., I.R. Rs. 11 -80 p.m. 

Recommended scale of pay : Rs. 115—3—136— 

4—160. 

5-50 x 26=143-00 
D.A. 83-00 

I.R. 11-80 

237-80 

Fitment money 35 • 00 

272-80 

(A—D) x 100 

100 + C + H 
(272-80—99) x 100 

100 + 8+5 
= Rs. 154-00 

Fitment stage Rs. 156-00 



Category : Mazdoor 

Current rates: Pay Rs. 4 • 50 per day, D. A. Rs, 83 
p.m., I.R. Rs, 11 -80 p.m. 

Recommended pay scale : Rs. 110—2’50—120— 

3—147. 

4-50 x 26 = 117-00 

D.A. 83-00 

I.R. 11-80 

211-80 

Fitment money 35-00 

246-80 


(A—D) x 100 

100 + C + H 
(246-80—99)+ 100 

100+5 + 8 
=Rs. 130-10 

Fitment stage Rs. 132-00 


Category : Table clerk 

Current rates: Pay Rs. 7-50 per day, D.A. Rs. 100 
p.m., I.R. Rs. 11-80 p.m. 

Recommended pay scale : Rs. 160—5—190—8— 


270—10—330. 

7-50 x 26 = 195-00 
D.A. 100-00 

I.R. 11-80 

Fitment money 306 • 80 
40-00 

346-80 


(A—D) x 100 

100 + C + H 
(346-80—123) x 100 

100 + C + H 
= Rs. 199-00 

Fitment stage Rs. 200-00 


CALCUTTA 


Listed workers—Chipping and Painting workers : 
Sirdar. 

Current rates : Pay Rs. 8 • 75 per day, D.A. Rs. 80 
p.m., I.R. Rs. 11-80 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 135—4—-163— 

5—178. 


8-75 x 26 = 

227-50 

D.A. 

80-00 

I.R. 

11-80 


319-30 

Fitment money 

45-00 


364-30 


(These workers cannot be fitted in the new scale) 

Category : General worker. 

Current rates : Pay Rs. 3-37 per day, D.A. Rs. 
- 50-50p.m.,I.R. Rs. 11 -80. 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 104—2—116— 
3—140 


3-37x27 

= 97-62 

D.A. 

50-50 

I.R. 

11-80 


159-92 

Fitment money 

35-00 

| 


194-92 


A—(D+20)x 100 

100+C 
fitment stage 


Category : Tindel 

Current rates : Pay Rs. 4 "50 per day, D.A. 

Rs. 50-50 p.m., I.R. Rs. 11-80 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 135—4—163— 

5—178. 

4-50 x 26=117-00 
D.A. 50-50 

I.R. 11-80 

189-30 

Fitment money 40 • 00 

229-30 


(A—Djx 100 

IOOxCxH 
(229-30—72) x 100 

100x10x16 

157-30x 100 

= —-— = 124 

126 

Fitment stage Rs. 135.00 
Daily basic pay Rs. 5 • 19 

D.A. Rs. 2-40 

H.R.A. Rs. 0-72 

C.A. Rs. 0-45 

Rs. 8-76 

Proposed daily wage Rs. 8-76 
Current daily wage Rs. 6 -66 

Rs. 2-10 


Rs. 104-00 


Increase 
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Daily basic pay 

Rs. 

4-00 

D.A. 

Rs. 

2-40 

H.R.A. 

Rs. 

0-67 

C.A. 

Rs. 

0-35 


Rs. 

7-42 

Proposed daily wage 

Rs. 

7-42 

Current daily wage 

Rs. 

5-53 

Increase 

Rs. 

1-89 


CALCUTTA 

Listed workers—Salt worker Category : Sliceman & Winchman 

Stitchers : Current rates : Pay Rs. 6 per day, D.A. Current rates : Pay Rs. 5 -75 per day, D.A. 
Rs. .72-50 p.m., I.R. Rs. 11-80 p.m-, Pay scale Recoin- Rs. 72 -50 p.m., I R. Rs. 11-80 p.m., Recom¬ 
mended : Rs. 110-d-2-50—120—3—147 mended pay scale Rs. 115—3—136—4—160 


62x6 . . . . 156-00 5-75x26 ...... . 149-50 

D.A. 72-50 D.A. ... . . 72-50 

I.R. .11-80 I.R.11-80 

240-30 233-80 

Fitment money . . . 40-00. Fitment money . . . 40 -00 

280-30 273-80 


(A— D)x 100 
100+C+H 
(280-30—99) x 100 

_ 100+C+H 
181-30x100 

=- = 144 00 

126 

Fitment stage .... Rs. 144 
Category : Chapadar 

Current rates : Pay Rs. 5 • 19 per day, D.A. Rs. 72 50 
p.m., I.R. Rs. 11-80 p.m., Recommended p.'y scale : 
Rs. 115—3—136—4—160 


(A—D) x 100 

100+C+H 
(273-80—99) x 100 

100+10 + 16 

174-80x100 

-= 139 

120 


Fitment stage . . Rs. 140 

Category : Chamchiya 

Current rates :’Pay Rs. 5-'12 pet pay, D.A. Rs. 
72'50 p.m., I.R. Rs. 4 1’80-p.m..-Recommended 
scale of pay : Rs. 110—2-50—120—3—147 


5-19x26 . 
D.A. 

I.R. 


Fitment money 


134 14 5-12x26 .... 133-12 

72-50 D.A.72-50 

11-80 I.R.11-80 

218-44 217-42 

40-00 Fjtmorvt money ... . 40 00 


258-44 

(A—D)x 100 - 

100+C+H 
' (258-44—99) x 100 

100+10+16 

= 127 


257-42 

(A—D)xl00 - 

100+C+H 
(257-42—99) x 100 

* 100 + 104-16 

156-42x 100 

126 

= 124-80 

Fitment stage • • Rs. 126-00 


Rs. 127 


Fitment stage 
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BOMBAY 


Loading &. Filling Muccadam (Food Corporation Machine &. Tank Sweeping Muccadam. 
of India). 


Current rates : Rs. 8 -79 per day. 


Current rates : Rs. 9-18 per day. 


Pay scale recommended Rs. 150—4— 

-170—5—190 

Pay scale recommended Rs. 150—4— 

h—*■ 

o 

i 

I 



190 


8-79x26 . 

. = 228-54 

9-18x26.= 

238-68 

Fitment .... 

45 -00 

Fitment ..... 

45-00 


273-54 


283 -68 

(A—D)x 100 


(A—D)x 100 


E 


E— 


100+C+H 


100+C+H 


(273 -54—99) x 100 


(283 -68—99) x 100 


100+10+16 


100+16+10 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Fitment stage at 

150-00 

Fitment stage at 

150-00 

D.A. 

99-00 

D.A. 

99-00 

H.R.A. 

24-00 

H.R.A. 

24-00 

C.A. 

15-00 

C.A. 

15-00 


288-00 


288-00 

New daily wage 

. =11 -08 

New daily wage 

= 11 -08 

Category : Tindel 


Category : Loader 


Current rates ; Rs. 7-79 per day 


Current rates : Rs. 6-79 per day 



New Scale : Rs 125—3—134—4—170 New Scale : Rs. 115—3—136—4—160 


7-79x26 . 

. = 

202 -54 

6-79x26 

. = 176-54 

tment money 

• 

40-00 

Fitment money 

40-00 



242-54 


216-54 

(A—D)x 100 



(D+20)x 100 





A= 


100+16+10 



100+10 


(242-54—72) x 100 



216-54—92x100 


126 



100+10 

Rs. 

Fitment stage . . Rs. 

138-00 

Rs. 

Fitment stage 

. 115-00 

Fixation will be at 

. 

138-00 

1 Basic pay 

115-00 

D.A. 

. 

72-00 

D.A. 

72-00 

H.R.A. 


21-08 

H.R.A. 

20-00 

C.A. 

• 

13-80 

C.A. 

11-50 



245-88 


218-50 

Current monthly emoluments 



New daily rate 

8-40 

18x7-79 . 

. = 

140-22 

Current emoluments 


4x7-79 . 

. = 

31-16 

6-79x18 . 

122-22 

1x8-39 . 

. = 

4-20 

6-79x4 . 

27-16 

71x1-50 . 

• —— 

11-25 

7-79x4 . 

3-90 




1-50x71 • 

11-25 



186-83 


164-53 

Proposed emoluments 



Proposed emoluments 


18x9-48 . 

. = 

170-64 

8+0x18 . 

. = 151-20 

4x9-48 . 

. = 

36-92 

8-40x4 

. = 33-60 

lx 10-48 

. = 

5-24 

9-40x1 • 

• *= 4-70 

7ixl-50 . 

• = 

11-25 

1-50x71 • 

. = 11-25 



224-05 


200-75 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Difference • • • 

, 

37-22 

Difference 

36-22 
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Category : Filler &. Stitcher Category : Palawala, dock mazdoor, machine 

Current rates : Pay Rs. 6-79 per day mazdoor tank sweeper and gunny watchman : 

Pay scale recommended : Rs. 104—2—116—3—140 Current rate : Rs. 6 -39 per'day 




New scale : Rs. 100—2 — 130 



6'79x26 

. = 176-54 

6-39x26 . 

. — 

166-14 

Fitment money 

35-00 

Fitment money 

. = 

30-00 


211-54 



196-14 

A — (D+20)x 100 


A — (D+20)x 100 



100+10 


110 



(211-54—92) x 100 


196.14—92x100 



no 


110 



Fitment stage Rs. 110-00 

Rs. 

Fitment stage Rs. 100-00 


Rs. 

Basic pay 

110-00 

Basic pay 

, 

100-00 

D.A. 

72-00 

D.A. 

• 

72-00 

H.R.A. 

20-00 

H.R.A. . 

, 

20-00 

C.A. 

11-00 

C.A. 

• 

10-00 


213-00 



202-00 

Current emoluments : 


Current emoluments : 



6-79x18 . 

. = 122-22 

6-39x18 

, — 

105-02 

6-79x4 • 

. = 27-16 

6-39x4 . 

. = 

25-56 

7 -79x * . 

. = 3-90 

6 -39x * . 

. = 

3-20 

1-50x7* 

. = 11-25 

1-50x7* • 

. = 

11-25 


164-53 



145-03 

Proposed emoluments : 


Proposed emoluments : 



8-19x18 . 

. - 147-42 

7-77x18 . 

. = 

139-86 

8-19x4 . 

. = 32-76 

7-77x4 . 

. = 

31-08 

919x* • 

. 4 -60 

7 -77 x * . 

. = 

3-89 

1-50x7* . 

II 

►— 1 

CA 

1-50x7* . 

. = 

11-25 


196-03 



186-08 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Difference : 

31-50 

Difference 

• 

41-05 


MADRAS 




(Food Corporation of India) 



Category : Male labour 


Picec-rated worker : 



Current rates : Rs. 5 -64 per day 


Current rates : Rs. 5 -99 per day 



New Scale : Rs. 100 — 2 — 130 


Current emoluments : 


Rs. 



6-39x26 . 

■ = 

166-14 

Fitment will be at Rs. 100 -00 


Fitment money 

. = 

32-00 



- 

-* 

198-14 

Piece-rated worker calculation on 

the assumption that 

Fitment will be at Rs. 104-00 



.A. will be Rs. 72. 

Rs. 




Daily wage 

4-00 

Category : Sweeping gang 



D.A . 

2-73 

maistry (daily-rated) 



I.R . 

0-45 

Current rates : Rs. 6-89 per day 





New scale Rs. 110—2 -50- — 120 — 

3—147 


7-18 





44—4 L&.E/69 
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Current emoluments : 

7-18x26 . 
Fitment money 


A—(D+20)x 100 
100+C 

(218-68—92)x 100 

~~ "no 

126-68x100 

110 

Fitment stage Rs. 116-00 


Current emoluments : 

6-89x26 .... =179-14 

Fitment money . . . 35-00 

214-14 


A—(D+20)x 100 
100+C 

Stage of fitment . . Rs. 112 00 

Category : Maistry (Piece-rated) 

Current rates : Rs. 7 -39 per day 
New scale Rs. 125—3—134—4—170 
Current emoluments 

7-39x26 . . =192-14 

Fitment money . . • 40 00 

232-14 

(A—D)x 100 
100+C+H 

Stage of fitment Rs.’d28-00 


. = 186-68 
. = 32-00 


218-68 



ANNEXURE XVI 


INCENTIVE SCHEME FOR DOCK WORKERS OF THE PORT OF CALCUTTA 

1. Scope of the Scheme. 


The scheme shall apply only to the categories of workers as detailed below : 

(i) Deck foremen, hatch foremen, tally clerks, winchmen, sirdars and gang workers registered under 
the Calcutta Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956. 

(ii) Sirdar-supervisors, stitchers and baggers, chamachiyas and slicemen, listed and temporarily 
listed under the Calcutta unregistered Dock Workers (Reguiation of Employment) Scheme, 


2. Processing Wage. 

The processing wage of the different categories of workers will be : 
(i) For workers under clause I(i). 

Categories 


Deck Foreman 
Winchman 
Hatch Foreman 
Sirdar 
Tally Clerk 
Mate 
Khrmali 
Rollia • 


Processing Wage 

Rs. 

11-25 

5- 75 
8-25 
8-25 
7 -31 

6- 25 
5-75 
4-81 


(ii) For workers under clause I(ii). 


Categories 


Sirdar-supervisor 

Stitcher 

Bagger 

Sliceman . 
Chamachiya 

3. Manning Scale : 



Processing Wage 
Rs. 

11-00 . 
6-00 

4- 75 

5- 75 
5-12 


(i) One deck foreman will be booked in each shift on a working vessel, irrespective of the number 
of hooks working. L 


(ii) O ne hatch foreman will be booked for every two working hatches, with the proviso that atleast 
one hatchforeman will he booked for the hatches working on either side of the ship’s accom¬ 
modation. 


(iii) Only one tally clerk shall be booked for every working hook, whenever tally of cargo is consi¬ 
dered necessary by the shipping companies/agents. One relieving tally clerk shall be booked 
for every 8 working tally clerks. 

(iv) One winchman shall be booked for every working winch. One relieving winchman will be booked 
for every 6 working winchman. 


(v) Only one stevedoring gang (consisting of one sirdar, one mate, four khamalis 
will be employed per hook irrespective of the weight of cargo on the hook. 

T £ . 1 r * . .. ... 


tiUCC IL. 


, Note—I f on any , shif j the . number of workers reporting for work is below full strength and if the vacancy cannot be filled 

the wages as determined under clause 6 of the unfilled categories shall be divided amongst those present. ’ 


(vi) For each hook requring baggers and stituchers of bulk 
booked : 


cargo, the following workers will be 


Sirdar Supervisor .......... 1 

Baggers .. 8 

Stitchers . .. a 


Note—W hen slicemen and/or chamachiyas 
processing wage of their respective categories. 


are engaged as baggers in handling bulk cargoes they will be entitled to the 
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4. Unit of performance for all shifts : 

Types of cargo Tonnes 

1. Bag cargo all types, including food . 55 

2. Jute, gunnies or jute products ....... 50 

3. Iron, all types including unfabricated steel, scrap iron ... 50 

4. Pig iron ........... 55 

5. Tea ........... 37 

6. Tea (palletised) ......... 70 

7. Fertilisers (in bulk) ......... 60 

8. Fertilisers (in bags) ........ 45 

9. Drum (All types) .......... 50 

10. All ore (including trimming) other than at No. 5 K.G. Docks . . 45 

11. Ore at 5 K.G. Docks ......... 80 

12. Paper, wood pulp, etc. ......... 50 

13. General cargo .......... 35 

Notes « 


(1) Individual packages, excluding unitised loads, weighing over five tonnes will be considered ‘iheavy lift’ cargo. Heavy 
lift cargo will be time-rated. ‘ 

(2) When the same gang/hook in the same shift handles more than one type of cargo, payment will be made at the rate 
applicable to the type under which the larger/largest percentage of the total cargo falls. 

5. Minimum output per hook per shift 

The minimum output per hcrok per shift shall be twice the unit of performance shown in clause 4 
except when work is held up for reasons beyond the control of the workers. All workers shall work for the 
full duration of each shift. 

6. (i) Payments for outputs at different Levels : 



Levels of output 

Payments 

(a) One unit 


. Processing wage (P.W.) plus 

* 

a * 

W.B.I. 

(b) Two units 

ilia's 

. (2xPW) plus W.B.I. 

(c) Three units 

; . ; : 

: . (3 xPW) plus W.B.I. plus Rs. 2/ 

(d) Four units 

. . : i . . 

: . (4 X PW) plus W.B.I. plus Rs. 5/ 

(e) Five units 

. . . . . 

. (5 x PW) Plus W.B.I. plus Rs. 8/ 

(f) For every unit in 

excess of five units . 

One additional P.W. in addition 
to wages fixed for five units. 


Note.— W.B.I. means the increase in daily emoluments of a worker as a result of the orders passed by Government on the 
report of the Central Wage Board for Port & Dock Workers. 

(ii) When the output of a worker is below one unit, except for reasons beyond his control, he will 
be paid the processing wage. In such cases, i.e. when he is paid only the processing wage, it 
will be open to him to make a representation to the Dock Labour Board that bis low output 
was due to reasons beyond his control and ask for wages at the one unit level. 

(iii) For outputs in excess of complete unit levels, the workers shall be paid pro rata at a rate equal 
to the difference between the completed unit and the next higher unit. 

Exapmle •—Cargo being worked as a unit of performance of 50 tonnes, output in the shift is 175 tonnes, i-e., 25 tonnes, above 

25 25 

level (c). The payment shall be the full level (c) payment plus x (difference between (d) and (c), i.e., plus-jg- x (PW+Rs. 3/-). 

(iv) If work is available for at least half the shift hours, the workers must produce the full unit level 
output to be entitled to the W.B.I. If work is not available for at least half the shift hours, the 
workers shall be paid the W.B.I., irrespective of output. 

7. Incentive wages of workers concerned with more than one Hook 

(i) A relieving winchman and a relieving tally clerk will be paid the average of the incentive wages 
of the workers relieved. 

(ii) A deck foreman will be paid the average of the incentive wages applicable to the workers of all 
the hooks that worked during the shift. 

(iii) A hatchforeman will be paid the average of the incentive wages of the hooks he supervises. 

Note _The Chief Officer/Officer on duty of the vessel shall certify at the end of each shift whether the supervision by the 

categories of workers referred to under (ii) and (iii) above has been satisfactory or unsatisfactory. If the supervision has been 
un»ati»factory the worker* concerned will not be entitled to any incentive wage*. 
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8. Incentive Wages of Tally Clerks 

The payment of incentive wages to tally clerks will be subject to tally being maintained satisfactorily. 
At the end of work of every ship, the shipping company/agent will certify whether the tally maintained has 
been satisfactory or not satisfactory. If the shipping company/agent certifies that the tally maintained by a 
tally clerk or a group of tally clerks was not satisfactory, he or they will not he entitled to any incentive 
wages for the shift/shifts concerned and the incentive wage/s, if paid to such workers, will be adjusted in 
the salary bill/s of subsequent month/s. 

Note —The tally will be considered satisfactory whenever the accuracy is found to be not less than 95%. 

9. Idle Time 

Since units of performance have been fixed taking into account the average loss of handling time that is 
occasioned in the course of stevedoring work at Calcutta, there shall be no separate payment for any idle 
time. 

10. Determination of Hook Output 

(i) For cargo landed into boats 

The employers will maintain a hook-wise tally of all cargo so landed, by tally clerks authorised 
by the Board under the Calcutta Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956. 

(a) For packaged cargo up to and including five tonnes, the Bill of Entry/Manifest Weights shall be 

the basis for converting the tallied quantities into tonnes. 

(b) For bulk cargo landed after bagging on board, the conversion into tonnes shall be governed by 

clause 12. 

(c) For bulk cargo landed in bulk, the tally shall be of the number of slings and the conversion 

into tonnes shall be governed by clause 12. 

(ii) For cargo shipped overside from boats 

The employers will maintain a hookwise tally of all cargo so shipped, by tally clerks authorised 
by the Board under the Calcutta Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956. 

(a) For packaged non-heavy lifts, the Boat note/shipping bill weights shall be the basis for convert¬ 

ing the tallied quantities into tonnes. 

(b) For bulk cargoes such as scrap mill scale etc., the tally shall be of the number of sling 3 and the 
conversion into tonnes governed by the Boat-note tonnage. 

(iii) For cargo landed ashore 

(a) In the case of homogeneous packaged cargo, including originally bagged cargo and bulk cargo- 

bagged on board or ashore, the Port Commissioners, on the basis of the connected shore 
gangs output, shall issue certificates to the Dock Labour Board and to the stevedore employ¬ 
er, showing the tonnage landed by each hook during each shift. In all such cases when the 
stack counting is done jointly with the shore gang sirdar and is recorded at the end of the 
shift by the Calcutta Port Commissioners’ staff, a copy of the record shall be made available 
to the stevedore’s representative soon after the end of the shift concerned. For bulk cargo 
bagged on board or ashore, the conversion factor shall be determined as per provisions of 
clause 12. 

(b) In case of miscellaneous or heterogenous general import packages upto and including five 
tonnes in weight, the Port Commissioners, on the basis of the connected shore gang’s output, 
shall issue certificates to the Dock Labour Board and to the stevedore employer, showing 
the periods for which each hook landed such cargo and the total weight of such cargo landed, 
based on a certificate of landing signed or countersigned by the officer on duty of the vessel 
for each shift of work. 

(c) In case of bulk cargo landed in bulk, whenever the number of slings handled by each hook/ 

shift is recorded by the Port Commissioners for each hook/shift, a copy of the record shall 
be made available to the stevedore’s representative soon after the end of the shift con¬ 
cerned. The Port Commissioners, on the basis of the connected shore gang’s output, will 
issue certificates to the Dock Labour Board and to the Stevedore Employers, showing the 
tonnage landed by each hook/shift, the conversion of slings into tonnes being governed by 
the provisions of clause 12. 

(iv) For cargo shipped from shore 

(a) In case of general exports, the Port Commissioners, on the basis of the connected shore 

gang’s output, shall issue certificates to the Dock Labour Board and to the stevedore em¬ 
ployer showing the tonnages shipped by each hook on each shift. Such certificates shall 
show all the details supplied to the Sirdar of the shore gang and noted in the gang hand¬ 
book. 

(b) In case of pig iron, ores, scrap and other bulk cargo, whenever the number of slings handled 
by each hook and/or the individual number of-wagons involved is recorded by the Port 
Commissioners for each shift, a copy of the record will be made available to the stevedore’s 
representative soon after the end of the shift concrened. The Port Commissioners, 
on the basis of the connected shore gang’s output, will issue certificates to the Dock Labour 
Board and to the Stevedore Employer, showing the tonnage shipped by each hook/shift 
the conversion of slings into tonnes being governed by provisions of clause 12. 

11. Determination of the Total weight of Bulk Cargoes : 

(i) For shiploads, the total weight of cargo on board shall be determined by a draft survey by com¬ 
petent surveyors appointed by ship owners/agents/charterers. 

(ii) For Parcel cargoes, the Bill of Lading Weight or Mate’s Rtceipi Weight shall be taken as the total 
weight. 
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12. Conversion of numbers of Slings/bags/packagesjnto]Tonnes : 

(,i) Foe all bulk cargo which is either landed./shipped in bulk, or in bags not standardised ashore, 
the total number of bags or slings landed/shipped by each hook shall be converted into tonnes 
by the current conversion factor as adopted by the Port Commissioners for shore labour. 

(ii) For cargo landed in bulk and bagged and standardised ashore the number of bags standardised 
at each hook multiplied by the standard weight per bag will determine the weight of cargo landed 
by the hook. 

13. Adjustment : 

“For all the workers covered under clause 10 if on completion of vessel total payments for the en¬ 
tire vessel is found to be made incorrectly to an extent greas er than 2 % the amount underpaid or overpaid 
shall be adjusted pro rata to/from all the workers concerned”. 

14. Increase in Basic Pay and Allowances : 

Increases in daily basic pay and allowances and the daily component of dearness allowance as 
may be sanctioned by the Dock Labour Board from time to time will be added as a differential to the in¬ 
centive wage of each worker. 

15. Night Allowance : 

When called upon to work in the second and third shifts nignt allowance as prescribed by compe¬ 
tent authorities will be added as differential to each worker’s incentive earnings. 

16. Overtime Allowance and Holiday Allowance 

When called upon to work on holidays or perform overtime work all workers will be entitled to 
holiday and/or overtime allownce as sanctioned by the Dock Labour Board from time to time in addition to 
their incentive earnings under the Scheme. 

17. Other conditions of service will remain unchanged. 

18. (i) The Chairman of the Port who is also the Chairman of the Dock Labour Board should ap¬ 
point a Standing Committee consisting of representatives of the Port Commissioners Dock Labour Board, 
stevedore employers, shore labour and stevedore labour to go into difficulties that may arise in the day to 
day working of this scheme. 

(ii) After the Scheme has worked for a year it may be reviewed by a Committee to be appointed by 
Government. 

INCENTIVE SCHEME FOR SALT WORKERS OF THE PORT OF 

CALCUTTA 

1. Short title and scope. 

(a) The Scheme will he called the “Incentive Scheme for Salt Workers” and hereinafter referred 
to as “The Salt Scheme”. 

(b) The Salt Scheme shall apply to the following categories of workers:—• 

All Foremen, Sirdar/Supervisors, Wmchmen, Slicemen, Chamachiyas and Chapadars, 
Weighment Incharges, Weighment Supervisors, Weighment Clerks, listed under the Cal¬ 
cutta Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1957 and amended 
in December, 1962, when employed for handling salt. 

2. Manning Scales for Salt Hook/Scale. 


Category 


FINE SALT 


CRYSTAL SALT 





Union Swinging 
purchase Derrick 

Union Swinging 
purchase Derrick 

Foremen .•••■ 



One per shift 

for 

One per shirt for 




whole ship 


whole ship 

Sirdar/Supervisors* . . . 

• 

• 

3 

3 

2 2 

Winchmcnf .... 

• 

• * 

2 

2 

2 2 

Slicemen • • 

• 

• * 

8 

8 

** ** 

Chamachiyas (Hold) . 

• 

• • 

12 

12 

12 12 

Chamachiyas (Machan) 

• 


4 

4 

4 4 

Chamachiyas (Guy) 



X 

4 

x 4 

Chapadars . 

• 


2 

2 

2 2 

Weightment Clerks^ . 

• 


1 

1 

1 1 

Weightment Supervisors 

- 


One per three 


One per three 




scales 


scales 

Weighment Incharges . 

. 


. One per shift 


One per shift 




for whole ship 


for whole ship 


*Sirdar/Supervisor includes Signallers. 

•{■Relief for Winchmen . . 1 for every 6 working Wichmen. 

**They are to be booked only when necessary. In such cases, the booking should be of 4 men per hook/scalc, but employers 
may engage more Slicemen per hook/scale, if exigencies of work so require. 

{Relief for Weighment Clerks «... 1 for every 3 working Weighment Clerks. 
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3. Determination of Hook-output : 

The output of each hook shall be determined according to the tally of the number of tubs dis¬ 
charged as maintained by the Weighment Clerk employed on the hook. 

4- Rates Table : 

The rates of payments per worker will be as follows : 

Tubs 1 to 150 . . . . . .5-5 paise per tub 

Tubs 151 to 200 . . . . . . 6 *5 paise per tub 

Tubs 201 and above . . . . . 7 -5 paise per tub 

5. Computation of Wages : 

(a) When the output of a scale is 150 tubs or more the wages earned as determined by application 
of the above rates table to the output of the hook in number of tubs, will be payable to the 
lowest category of workers viz. Chemacbia (hold or guy). The other categories of workers will 
be entitled to this amount plus the differentials mentioned in the following clauses. In addition, 
all workers will be entitled to their respective WBIS. 

Noti —WBI means tne increase in daily emoluments of a worker as a result of the orders passed by the Government on 
the report of the Central Wage Board for Port and Dock Workers. 


(b) When the output of a scale is below 150 tubs except for reasons beyond the control of the wor¬ 
kers, they will be paid the actual wages earned or the under noted wages whichever is higher 


Category 




Wages 

1. Foremen .... 




Rs. 

. 11-25 

2. Sirdar/Supervisors 




. 11-00 

3. Winchmen .... 


• 


. 5-75 

4. Slicemen .... 


• 

, 

. 5-75 

5. Chamachiyas (Machan) 


• • 

. 

. 5-19 

6. Chamachiyas (Hold &. Guy) . 



• 

. 5-12 

7. Chapadars .... 



. 

. 5-19 

8. Weighment Clerks 



• 

. 9-25 

9. Weighment Supervisors 



. 

. 10-25 

10. Weighment Incharges 



. 

. 11-25 


In such ceses, (i.e. when they are paid wages as mentioned above) it will be open to them to make 
a representation to the Dock Labour Board that the low output was due to reasons beyond 
their control and ask for payment of WBIs. 


5. Wage Differentials of Different Catergories of Workers : 

Category 



Wage differential 





Rs. 


Foremen ....... 


. 

6-13 


Sirdar/Supervisors ..... 



5-88 


Winchmen ...... 



0-63 


Slicemen .... ... 


. 

0-63 


Chamachiyas (Machan) 


. 

0-07 


Chapadars ..... 


• 

0-07 


Weighment Incharges .... 


• 

6*13 


Weighment Supervisors .... 


. 

5-13 


Weighment Clerks. 

* 

• 

4-13 



7. Incentive wages of workers concerned with more than one hook : 

(a) The Foremen and Weighment Incharge will be entitled to the average of the incentive wages 

applicable to the workers of all the hooks which worked during the shift. 

(b) The Weighment Supervisor will be paid the average of the incentive wages of the hooks super¬ 

vised. 

ju OTE _The Chief Officer/Officer-on-duty of the vessel shall certify at the end of each shift whether the supervision by the 

categories of workers referred to in (a) and (b) above has been satisfactory or unsatisfactory. If the supervision has .been un¬ 
satisfactory, the workers concerned willnot be entitled to any incentive wages. 

(c) The relieving Winchman and relieving Weighment Clerk will be paid the average of the incentive 

wages^of the worker relieved- 
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8. Night Allowance : 

When called upon to work in the second and third shifts, night allowance as prescribed by compe¬ 
tent authorities from time to time will be added as differentials to each worker’s incentive earnings. 

9. Idle Time : 

There shall be no separate payment for any idle time. 

10. Disappointment Money : 

Rates and conditions for the payment of disappointment money will be as sanctioned by competent 
authorities from time to time. 

11. Overtime Allowance &. Holiday Allowance : 

When called upon to work on holidays or on over time, all workers will be entitled to holiday and/ 
or overtime allowances as sanctioned by competent authorities from time to time, in addition to their earn¬ 
ings under the Scheme. 

12. Other conditions of service will remain unchanged. 

13. (i) The Chairman of the Port, who is also the Chairman of the Dock Labour Board, should 
appoint a standing Committee consisting of representa.ives of the Port Commissioners, the 
Dock Labour Board, stevedore employers and stevedore labour to go into difficulties that may 
arise in the day to day working of this Scheme. 

(ii) After the Scheme has worked for a year, it may be reviewed by a Committee to be appointed 
by Government. 



ANNEXURE XVII 

Summary of decisions taken by the sub-committee on standardisation of nomenclature, etc. in different ports 


(a) Port Trust Labour 

I. Unanimously agreed changes in nomenclature : 

1. Naiks and Head Peons in the scale of Rs. 75-1-85-2-95 to be known as Naiks only. 

2. Record peon, Record searchers, Record distributors, Record suppliers, Record storers, Record 
attendants & Letter sorters in the existing scale of Rs. 80-1-85-2-95-3-110 should all be designated as 
Record Sorters (or Record attendants). 

3. Havildars in Bombay, attenders in Madras, asstt. Jamadar in Calcutta, attender in Cochine now 
changed to Havildar/Havildars in traffic departments of Kandla, Goa and Paradeep and Cash Havildars 
in Bombay in the scale of Rs. 80—1—85—2—95—EB—3—110, should all be designated as Havildars. 

4. Asstt. Jamadars—Caretakers at Calcutta should be designated as Havildar—Caretaker, 

5. Duplicator operators, Adremma operators and Machine operators in the scale of Rs. 80—1—85— 
2—95—3—110, should all be called Duplicating Machine operators. Their duties should, however, remain 
unchanged. 

6. Assuming that the 6 tier system continues, all clerical posts should be re-designated asunder : 

(1) (a) Clerks (b) Typists; 

(2) Jr. Asstts. 

(3) Sr. Asstts. 

(4) Head Asstts. 

(5) Office Superintendent. 

(6) Sr. Office Superintendent. 

In case, however, the Wage Board reduces the tiers, served of the above mentioned six designations could 
be reduced. All types of clerks such as Head Measuring clerks, Bill clerks, etc. in Calcutta, Clerks ‘A’ &_ 
‘B’ scales in Bombay, Clerks ‘B’, ‘C’, ‘D’ & ‘F’ in Visakhapatnam should all be fitted in one of the above 
designations. This is in so fat as clerical posts are concerned. 

7. Punchers Hollerith, Verifier, Punch Clerk, Puncher-cum-Verifier, posts which exist only in Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay should be known as Puncher-cum-Verifiers. 

8. Jr. most persons called Cashiers and Cash clerks in Calcutta; Shroffs in Bombay, Kandla, Madras 
and Cochin and pay clerks in Visakhapatnam and Goa in the scale of Rs. 130—300 should be designated 
as Jr. Asstts. (Cash). The next higher post in the scale of Rs. 210—380 should be designated as Sr. Asstts. 
(Cash). 

9. Top posts in the cash department in the scale of Rs. 270—420 in the ports, other than Bombay 
and Calcutta, which are known as Cashiers, should be known as Head Asstts. (Cash). The Second Asstt. 
Treasurer in Calcutta and Asstt. Cashier in Bombay, both in the scale of Rs. 325—475 should be known 
as Jr. Asstt. Treasurer. 

10. The First Asstt. Treasurer in Calcutta in the scale of Rs. 435—575 and Cashier in Bombay in 
the scale of Rs. 475—575, despite the slight difference in their scales, should he known as Sr. Asstt. Trea¬ 
surer. 

11. Book-Keepers post, (270-420) pcculier to Bombay, should be known as Head Assistant. 

12. Clerks doing accounts work whether known as ordinary clerks or Accounts clerks or by similar 
other designations should be called Jr. Asstts. (or Sr. Asstts. if they are in higher scales). 

13. In all ports, where other departments have also designations similar to the designations in Fire 
Service, the Fire service designation will have “(F.S.;” added to the designation e.g. all Firemen in Fire service 
should in future be des : gnated as Firemen (F.S.) 

14- The Leading Hand in Kandla should be designated as Leading Fireman. 

15. LineWatchers and Linesmen in Calcutta should be designated as Care Takers(Quarters). 

16. In connection with canteen employees it was decided that :— 

(i) Canteen boys in Bombay should be designated as Canteen attendants. 

fii) Cook Grade II and Cook Grade I in Calcutta should be designated as Cook and Head Cook 
respectively. 

17. The lift driver in Calcutta in the sacale of Rs. 85-110, should be known as Liftmen. (Liberty 
was reserved to Shri Karlekar to request for re-consideration on this point at the next meeting). 

18. Docks(Out'door Staff) —Marker (dock and ware house—Rs. 75-95) in Bombay, Marker/Checker/ 
Sorter) Rs. 110-135) in Cochin, should be known as Marker. 

19. Telephone Clerks Gr. II in Bombay, telephone clerks in Calcutta and teleph >ne clerk in Mor- 
mugao should be known as telephone operators. 
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20. Office Boys (Rs. 70-85) at Bombay of Rly. (Commercial.) should be changed to Office Hamals. 

21. In the Marine department of all the ports wherever there is a nomenclature “boy” or “servant” 
or there is a nomenclature containing the words “boy” or “servant” the word “boy” or “servant” should 
be changed to attendant e.g, the “Officers Servant” should in future be called “officers attendant”. (But 
how is a cook-cum-servant or cook-cum-boy to be designated. I What about attendant (Semaphore) Rs. 
110-131 and other similar employees?). 

22. It was agreed that Asstt. Shed Supdt. in Bombay, Asstt. Shed Foreman in Calcutta, Asstt. Shed 
blaster, Asstt. Yard Master in Madras, and Asstt. Quay Foreman in Visakhapatnam should all be designated 
as Asstt. Shed Supervisor or Asstt. Shed Superintendent depending upon the Board’s decision on the cate¬ 
gories mentioned earbet whether it is Supervisor or Superintendent. 

23. All clerical staff in the Docks department should be designated on the same lines as the indoor 
office staff but with the addition of “dock” or “shed” in brackets added to the new designations, e.g. a 
Lower Division Clerk will be Clerk (Dock) or Clerk (Shed); an Upper Division Clerk would be Jr. Asstt. 
(Dock; or Jr. Asstt. (Shed) and so on in the case of Sr. Asstt., Head Asstt., Office Supdt., Sr. Office Supdt. 
if these designations are finally approved by the Board. 

24- Gate Warders Gr. I and II in Calcutta should be known as Asstt. Gate Inspector Gr. I, and Asstt. 
Gate Inspector Gr. II. 

25. Designation of Manifest Clerk should be changed to Clerk Gr. I. 

II. Nomenclature which are agreed to be kept unchanged 

1. Peons, hamals, farashes and messengers, in the scale of Rs. 70-1-85, should continue to be designat¬ 
ed as such. 

2. The Jamadar Care Taker in Calcutta should continue to be called Jamadar Care Taker. 

3. Designations of Janitor (Rs. 80-1-85-2-95) and Asst. Janitor (Rs. 70-1-80-EB-1-85) both in Bombay 
only, are not to be changed, 

4- Liftmen in the existing scale of Rs. 85-2-95-3-110, should continue to be called Liftmen. 

5. In Calcutta where clerks are also supposed to do other work and are known as clerk-cum-machine 
operators, clerk-cum-cashiers, clcrk-cum-punch operators, clerk-cum-typists, should contine to have same 
designations. 

6. Designations of cheque writers, head measuring clerks, accounting machine operators, machine 
supervisors, comptists, calculators, adding machine operators in Calcutta are to continue. 

7. Telephone operators should continue to remain the same. 

8. Nomenclature of Auditors (such as Audit Inspectors, Chief Audit Inspectors) and all such posts, 
the incumbents of which ate doing audit work and are designated to indicate this nature of work should 
remain unchanged. 

9. Designation of Stenographer should continue. 

10. The following existing designations in the Secretary’s Department to continue:— 

(a) P.A. to the General Manager (in Bombay). 

(b) Investigator (in Bombay). 

(c) Statistical Asstt. Gr. I(in Madras). 

(d) Asstt. Statistical Officer (in Madras). 

(e) Publicity Asstt. (in Calcutta). 

(f) Librarian (in the scale of Rs. 210-350 in Bombay and Rs. 250-380 in Madras). 

(The question of equalising the pay scales is to be considered by the Board.) 

11. Designations of Dog Boys and Dog Handlers in Madras are also to continue. 

12. Khalasis (Docks-Outdoor Staff) in Calcutta should continue to be called as such on shore side. 

13. Existing designations of categories of employees connected with Sheds at the various ports to 
continue. 

14. Designations of Inspectors Gr. I (Rs. 270-420) in Bombay, such as Inspector Bunders, Inspectors 
Heavy Lifts, Gate Inspectors, Docks Inspector (Rs. 435-575) Visakhapatnam. Quay Foreman (Rs. 270-390) 
Visakhapatnam, traffic Inspector (Rs. 435-575) Kandla, are to continue. 

15. Designation of tiimming foreman (Rs. 110-li5) peculiar to Calcutta to continue. 

16. Designation of clerk pool in charge (Rs. 130-300), peculiar to Calcutta to continue. 

17. Designations of Asstt. Cabin-man (Rs. 110-131) in Bombay ana Cabin-Jamadar (Rs- 110-131) 
in Calcutta to continue. Also shunting traffic jamadar (Rs. 110-135) in Visakhapatnam. 

18. Designation of Signallers (Rs. 110-200) in Clacutta to continue. 

19. Designation of Tally clerks to continue. 

III. Nomenclature left to be decided by the Board 

1. Nomenclature of shore labour in the operational side in the docks such as : 

(a) Cart and Wagon un-loade.s ‘A’ Category (Rs. 117-132). 

(b) Special Morpias 'A’ Category (Rs. 110-131). 
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(c) Morpias ‘A’ Category (Rs. 110-112-50). 

(d) Baroots ‘A’ Category (.Rs. 110-112-50). 

(e) Mazdoors‘A’Category (Rs. 77 •50-92-50). f 

(f) Mazdoors ‘B’ Category (Rs. 77-50) all in Bombay. ‘A’ &. ‘B’ Category workers in Calcutta, ‘A 

Category mazdoors and maistries in Madras, A,B,&.C category workers and maistries in Cochin> 

A <k C Category shore handling labour in Visakhapatnam and retained shore workers and labour 
supervisors of Kandla, are all to be considered by the Sub-committee or the Board. 

2. Labour representative want sub-gunner (Rs, 110-130) and shunter gunner (Rs. 110-180) both in 
Calcutta to be called Asstt. Guard and Guard. The sub-committee has left it to be examined by the Board. 

3. Labour members want the traffic inspector at Kandla, Section Supdt. at Madras, Docks Inspector 
at Visakhapatnam all in the scale of Rs. 435—575 and who perform identical duties to be known as Supdt. 
Traffic’ while employer members favoured ‘Traffic Inspector’. Final decision is left to the Board. 

IV. Nomenclatures about which there is difference of views between the parties 

1. Labour representative want watchmen, chowkidars, etc. to be designated as “Security Guards” 
while port representative want them to be designated as “Watchmen”. 

2. Port authorities want Cargo serang, Cargo tindel and Leading Hand all in the scale of Rs. 110— 
135, which are peculiar to Calcutta, to be known as Leading Hand while labour representatives want them 
to be known as ‘Asstt. Super Cargo’. 

3. Port representatives want the post of Asstt. Loading Supervisor (Rs. 130— 300) in Calcutta to be 
called Coal Clerk but labour representative do not agree. 

4. Ports want the Asstt. Goods Clerk Gr. Ill (Rs. 110—200) in Bombay to be known as Asstt. Goods 
Clerk, Jr. Goods Clerk Gr. II/I (Rs. 130—300) to be known as Asstt. Goods Clerk Senior, and the designa¬ 
tion of goods clerk (Bis. 210—380) to continue. Labour representatives suggestion was that Asstt. Goods 
clerks Gr. Ill and Asstt. Goods clerk Gr. II/I and Goods clerk in Bombay should respectively be designated 
as Jr. Asstt. Commercial, Sr. Asstt. Commercial and Commercial Supervisor. 

5. Labour members wanted that the under mentioned categories should be designated as Shed Supdt./ 
Quay Supdt. The employer members agreed that they should have a common designation, such as Shed 
Supervisor. It was also feit that despite any difference in the pay scales, the designations should be the same 
in this case. The consensus was that the common designation should be Shed Supdt. Same employers’ 
advisers preferred Shed Supervisor, as they apprehended that the designation of Shed Supdt. might lead 
to some confusion. There was also the view that the designation of Supdt. in the office was not the same as 
Shed Supdt. and there ought to be no confusion, (a) Shed Supdt., Gr. I, (b) Inspector Bunders and (c) Gate 
Inspector in Bombay, all in the scale of Rs. 270—420, (d) Shed Foreman (Rs. 325—475) in Calcutta, (e) 
Shed Foreman (Rs. 210—380) in Cochin, (f) Shed Master—Warehouse keeper (Rs. 270—390) in Kandla, 

(g) Shed Master (Rs. 270—390) in Madras, (h) Quay Foreman (Rs. 270—390) in Visakhapatnam and (i) 
Import/Export Superintendent (Rs. 270—390) in Mormugao. 

Shri Nambiar suggested that all the above ports should have a common designation, with suffixes 
Gr. I, Gr. II and Gr. III. He was also of the view that alongwith the above categories, the following should be 
included : 

Inspector (Labour) Gr. I, Inspector (Gear) Gr. I, Inspector (Rly.) Gr. I, all in the scale of (Rs. 270— 
420), Inspector Gr. II (Rs. 210—380) and Asstt. Chief Inspector (Rs. 210—380) all in Bombay, Labour Super¬ 
visor (Rs. 435—535) in Calcutta, Foreman (Porterage) (Rs. 210—380) in Cochin, Heavy Lift Foreman 
(Rs. 110—180) in Kandla and Labour Superintendent (Rs. 270—390) in Mormugao. 

The labour representatives wanted the above categories to be designated as Superintendent (Labour). 
They also desired that Labour Supervisor (Rs. 150—320) in Bombay, Super Cargo (Rs. 250—380) in Cal¬ 
cutta, Labour Foreman (Rs. 210—380) in Calcutta, Asstt. Foreman (Porterage) (Rs. 130—300) in Cochin, 
Wharf Supervisor (Rs. 150—280) in Kandla and Labour Supervisor (Rs. 130—300) in Mormugao, should be 
designated as Asstt. Supervisors. 

6. Labour members desired that Inspector (Labour) and Labour Supervisors should be designated 
as Superintendent (Labour) and Asstt. Supdt. (Labour) but the employers did not agree. 

V. Committee’s decision on designations not covered under the above four heads 

1. Wage Board to consider whether the post of First Asstt. Treasurer, Calcutta (Rs. 435—575) and 
Cashier, Bombay (Rs. 475—575) should have identical scales of pay. 

2. Leading Fireman Sr. kept over for reconsideration. 

3. Question of designating watchmen, sainiks and chowkidars .(Rs. 70*—85) as Security Guards and 
others in the Watch and Ward Department as Security checkers, Asstt. Field Inspectors and Field Security 
Inspectors which were favoured by Shri Das Gupta, Security Officer, Watch and Ward Calcutta, was post¬ 
poned at the instance of Shri I. B. Das Gupta. 

4. Designations of Line Watchers and Linesmen in Calcutta, Watchmen and Quarter Mukadam in 
Bombay, need a change. Decision regarding new designations for Watchmen and Quarter Mukadam in 
Bombay was put off, as a decision in respect of them depended upon the final decision on the new designa¬ 
tions for watchmen in the watch &. ward. 

5. Designation of Sweeper in the canteen was left to be considered along with the designations of 
employees doing similar work. 

6. Designations of Sweepers, Watchmen, Chainman, Tracers, Surveyors etc. in Calcutta are to be 
considered with similar posts in other departments. 
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7. Regarding Jr. Clerks and Store Clerks in the scale of Jr. Clerks, it was felt that their designations 
should depend upon decision of the Wage Board regarding the scales of pay that should be fixed in respect 
of them. 

8. Durwans and Head Durwans should have the same designations as may be finally decided for 
Watchmen. 

9. Question of designating Sorters in Bombay (Rs. 110—155), Sorters and Markers (Rs. 110—135) 
in Kandla, Sorters (Rs. 110—135) in Madras and Sorters in Calcutta as Sorters was considered but decision 
could not be taken. 

10. Designations of upgraded goods clerks (Rs. 13Q—300), upgraded ferry clerks and upgraded 
weighbridge clerk (Rs. 13(X—300), all in Visakhapatnam, may be considered after the designations of office 
clerks of similar categories are finalised. 

11. Board to consider propriety of the scale, in view of the nature of duties of keeper Moyapore Maga¬ 
zine (Rs. 130—300) and hazardous godown keeper (Rs. 130—300) as they are in full charge of the magazine 
and hazardous godowns. 

12. Inview of the different duties of gunners at various places, it was left that duties of similar workers 
and their designations elsewhere should be considered before deciding upon a change in the designation of 
such employees. 

13. Question of standardisation of nomenclature of khalasis, relieving porter, coupling porter, 
etc. to be decided after the designations of similar types of workers as they obtain in the Railways are ascer¬ 
tained. 


14- Question of giving uniform designation to Traffic Pointsman in Visakhapatnam, Coupling Porter 
in Madras &. Calcutta and Yard Porter Gr. I in Calcutta who perform indentical work and to Gateman in 
Bombay, Yard Porter in Calcutta, Gateman of Engg. Department in Visakhapatnam St Gangman in Mad¬ 
ras also stated to be doing identical work was discussed and final decision was left to be considered after 
enquiring the position from the Railways. 

15. Change in designation of train clerk (Rs. 130—300) in Bombay, train clerk (Rs. 110—200), Sr. 
train clerk (Rs. 130—300), Head train clerk (Rs. 210—380) in Visakhapatnam and Head train clerk (Rs. 130— 
300) in Calcutta will depend upon Board’s decision for similar clerical categories in the office. 

16. Designations for Grain Sweepers and Cotton Pickers (Rs. 70—85) at Bombay to be decided 

later. 

17. Designations of clerks U.D. (Rs. 130—300) and Chief goods clerks (Rs. 210—380) at Madras and 
goods clerk ‘E’ (Rs. 110—200), goods clerk ‘D’ (Rs. 130—300), goods clerk ‘C’ (Rs. 210—380) at Visakha¬ 
patnam require a change. Employer’s representatives of Madras and Visakhapatnam have promised to 
consider the matter and make suggestions. 

18. It was noted that the duties of Labour Supervisor (Rs. 435—575) in Calcutta were similar to the 
extent of 75% as that of Traffic Inspector in Kandla, Section Superintendent in Madras, Dock Inspector in 
Visakhapatnam. The Labour representatives desired that he should be designated as “Supdt. Traffic”. In 
view of the differences in the minimum & maximum of scale and duties, it was decided to reconsider the 
issue after the Wage Board decides the pay scales. 

19. Duties of Labour Supervisor in Madras (Rs. 110—180) should be studied before taking a decision 
about its new designation, as according to Shri Nambiar, the designation was a misnomer as he was only 
a maistry. 


(b) Non-Port Labour 

I. Unanimously agreed changes in nomenclature 

1. Designations of employees in hospitals, dispensaries and canteens of the Dock Labour Boards 
should be the same as may be decided by the sub-committee in respect of similar employees of the Port 
Trusts. 

2. Consequently the following hospital employees should have the same designa ions as may be 
decided for similar types of employees under the Port Trust :— 

IN CALCUTTA 


Operation Theatre Attendant 


. Rs. 7(3—85 

Stretcher Bearer .... 


. Rs. 70—85 

Kitchen Attendant . , 


. Rs. 70—85 

General Attendant 


. Rs. 70—85 

Ambulance Cleaner 


. Rs. 7Or—85 

Jr. Ward Master .... 


. Rs. 125—155 

X-Ray Attendant 


. Rs. 75—95 

Laboratory Attendant . 


. Rs. 75—95 

Sirdar Genl. Attendant 


. Rs. 80—110 

Tailor/Upholsterer 


. Rs. 110—131 

Compounder/Dresser (i) 


. Rs. 110—200 

Compounder/Dresser (ii) 


. Rs. 130—240 

X-Ray Technician 


. Rs. 180—280 
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Laboratory Technician ........ Rs. 110—200 

Nurse on O.T. and Genl. Duty ..... Rs. 200—325 

Ward Sister ......... Rs. 320j—420 

Sr. Compounder ......... Rs, 305'—355 

IN MADRAS 

Hospital Orderly ........ Rs. 70.— 85 

Lascar (cleaning, bandages, etc.) ...... Rs. 60— 85 

Attender (in dispensary) ....... Rs. 80—110 

Dresser-cum-attender ........ Rs. 80—110 

Surgent (dispensary) ........ Rs. 110—200 

Pharmacist .......... Rs. 130,—240 

Auxiliary Nurse ........ Rs. 8Q—110 

IN BOMBAY 

Cleaner .......... Rs. 70— 80 

Dresser ... . . . . . . . . Rs. 80—110 

Sr. Compounder ........ Rs. 205—280 

Jr. Compounder (uncertified) ...... Rs. 110—200 

Compounder (certified) ....... Rs 130—240 

IN COCHIN 

Ambulance Attender (First aid qualified) .... Rs. 95—110 
Ambulance Cleaner-cum-peon-cum-relief driver . . . Rs. 70—85 

IN V1SAKHAPATNAM 

Peon ....... ; • • • R s> 70—85 

Dresser ....... :-t-\ • • Rs. 80—110 

Compounder ......... Rs. 130—240 

IN MORMUGAO 

Compounder ......... Rs. 110—200 

(Designation of Pharmacist was preferred for qualified compounder). 

Vendor (In Bombay) ...... (Rs. 70—85) 

Server (In Madras).(Rs. 60— one food-f one tiffin) 

Cook (In Calcutta & Bombay) .... (Rs. 80—110) 

Cook (In Madras).(Rs. 70-—one meal-bone tiffin) 

Cleaner (In Madras).(Rs. 30—one meal-f one tiffin) 


Canteen Supervisor & Canteen Manager in Calcutta St Bombay. 

Asstt. Supervisor in Calcutta and Token clerk in Madras. 

3. The cycle peons should hereafter be known as peons only. Those who are given a cycle for using 
it for Board’s work would be entitled to get a cycle allowance. 

4. The sweeper out door in Calcutta should be known as’sweeper only, but there the allowance 
which is paid to in the Dock Labour Boards of Calcutta and Madras is not to be disturbed. 

5. Watchmen, Durwans, Jamadars, Head durwans and Head Jamadars, Naiks, Havildars, Record 
keepers, Shroffs, Paying shroffs, Asstt. cashiers, Cashiers, Chief Cashiers, Cashier-cum-accountant, Accoun¬ 
tants, Asstt. Accounts Officers, Car drivers, Ambulance drivers, Announcer, Translator, Comptists and 
Watermen at the various ports to be the same as may be decided for similar port employees. 

6. Mali in Calcutta (Rs. 70—85) and Gardener in Cochin (Rs. 75—95) to be designated as Mali. 

7. Khalasi, Electrical Khalasi, Plumbing Khalasi (Rs. 70—85) in Calcutta and Helper (Rs. 70—85) 
in Bombay and Visakhapatnam should be designated as helpers. 

8. Plumbing Mistry (Rs. 125-155) in Calcutta and Plumber (110-180) in Bombay should be desig¬ 
nated as Plumber. 

9. The Operator (G. D.) may be called Duplicating Machine, operator. But in the case of Adrema- 
machine where the operator also prepares the plates, his designation should reflect the additional work that he 
does. 

10. Record Peon (Previously known as Daftry) (Rs. 80-110) in Calcutta, Record keeper (Rs. 110- 
135) in Bombay, Daftry (Rs. 80-105) in Cochin should be known as Record Sorters or Record Attendants 
in keeping with the decision taken for the port employees. 

11. L. D. Clerk/typist, U. D. Clerk, ‘A’ Grade (Rs. 130-300) and ‘B’ Grade (Rs. 110-200), clerks 
in Mormugao and Stenos &. Stenographers should have the same designations as in the Port Offices. 
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12. Pump driver, Elec:rician/Pump driver, Electrician Gr. I/A. C. Plant Operator, Electrician Gr. I 
all in the scale of (Rs. 125-155) should be designated as Electrician Gr. I, Pump dtiver-cum-A. C. Plant Op¬ 
erator subject to the decisions taken for similar port employees. 

13. Designation of Deck foreman, Foreman and persons performing duties of similar nature should 
be known as Foreman. 

14. Hatch foreman in Calcutta, Chargeman in Bombay, Tindal in Visakhapatnam, Asstt. Foreman 
in Cochin should be known as Asstt. Foreman. 

15. Tally/Sorting clerk in Calcutta, Bombay and Cochin &. Tally clerk in Vizakhapatnam and 
Madras &. Mormugao should be known as Tally and Sorting Clerk. 

16. Winchmen and Winch drivers of the various ports should be known as Winch drivers. 

17. Hatch foreman in Bombay, S : gnalman in Madras, Signaller/Tipper in Visakhapatnam perform 
signalling duties. In Calcutta a Rollia is performing this duties although a Sirdar is expected to do so. 
In future, this category of workers should be known as Hatch foreman/Signaller. 

18. Khamalis and Ballias in Calcutta, Sr. Se Jr. Stevedore workers in Bombay, Mazdoors in Madras 
and Visakhapatnam, Stevedore Mazdoors in Cochin and Gang workers in Goa should be known as ste¬ 
vedore workers/Mazdoors. 

19. Khalasis in Bombay and Riggers in Calcutta and other ports should be known as Riggers. 
Winchman in Calcutta (listed salt workers) should be known as winch driver. 

20- All clerks working on board the ship/shore (workers other than regd. or listed in the ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras &. Visakhapatnam) should be known as Dock Clerks. Therefore, dock clerks 
of all descriptions, receipts clerks, inventory clerks, manifest clerks, gunny clerks, time clerks, damage 
clerks, measuring clerks, and table clerks (a listed category in Cochin) should be known as Dock Clerks. 

21. Gear Handling Workers in Calcutta, Gear/Godown workers in Bombay, Gear Watchman and 
Gears Mazdoors in Visakhapatnam, Mazdoors/Gear Mazdoors and Gear Watchman in Madras should be 
called Gear Mazdoors (or Gear Watchmen). There should be no disturbance in the present assigned 
duties. 

22. Marksmen in Calcutta and Markers in Bombay and Madras should be known as Markers. 

23. Gunnyman in Calcutta should be known as Gunny Mazdoors and Gunny Clerks in Madras 
and Gunny Tally Clerks in Visakhapatnam should be known as Tally Clerks (gunny). 

24- The Track cleaning gang as should be knowiras Track cleaning mazdoor.’ 

25. The Ore handling workers are sirdars and maistries in Calcutta, Maistries and Mazdoors 
in Madras and Visakhapatnam. They should be called Ore/Mineral workers and should consist of Sir- 
dar/Maistries and Mazdoors. 

26. All clerical staff employed by the stevedores who work on board the'ship such as chief clerk, 
asstt. clerks viz. plan maker, receipt clerk, manifest clerk, lockfast clerk, mate receipt/delivery clerk and 
boat inspector should be known as dock clerk. 

II. Nomenclatures which are agreed to be unchanged 

1. Designations of following categories should remain unchanged : 

(a) Peons 

(b) Sweepers 

(c) Farashes 

(d) Liftmen 

(e) Car Cleaners 

(f) Telephone Operators/Typists 

(g) Overseer (Rs. 203-280) in Calcutta. 

(h) Sub-overseer (Rs. 175-240) in Visakhapatnam. 

2. Mate in Calcutta should remain unchanged. 

3. The stitchers and stitcher maistries both registered and listed should continue to be called as 

such. 

4. AU the existing designations of the salt workers (listed) in Calcutta such as foreman (salt) sirdar 
supervisors (salt workers), sliceman (salt;, chamchiyas (salt), (also baggers), weighment-in-charge, weigh- 
ment supervisors, weighment clerks, chapadars, baggers and stitchers should continue. 

5. The following categories of workers handle foodgrains in Bombay :— 

Mukadams (filling, loading tank and machine), mazdoors (tank and machine), fillers, loaders, pala- 
walas and palawalis &. palawalas and pallawalis (sifters). 


AU the designations should continue but as far as the palawalas and pallawalis are concerned there 
should be no sifters or sorters attached to them. They should be simply known as palawalas & palawalis. 

6. Designations of Mazdoors and maistries employed in Visakhapatnam for the handling of ore 
by the Visakhapatnam Mineral Association; maistries (supervisor), tindals, tally clerks, mazdoprs, markers, 
helpers Si. carpenters, employed by the shipping Employer’s Federation in Visakhapatnam tor the hand¬ 
ling of iron, steel and heavy lifts; and pice-rated gang workers (mazdoors), Pice-rated gang maistries, shore/ 
shed stitcher maistries, shore/shed stitchers, shore/shed sweepers, shore/shed sweeper maistries and daily 
rated mazdoors employed for handling food, grains by the Food Department, Government of India are 
to remain unchanged. 
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7. Maistries/Sarangs, and Mazdoors (both coal workers ), Maistries and Mazdoors (ore handling 
workers shore) and Maistries and Mazdoors (scrap iron ore handling workers) should be the same. 

8. In Madras the designations of Basket Menders, Measurers and Head Measurers should con¬ 
tinue. 

9. The Basta-Band workers in Calcutta should continue to be designated as such. 

10. Deck sweepers, hatch cleaners and their maistries and watchmen on vessels in Visakhapatnam 
are to remain unchanged. 

11. The categories of Maistries and Mazdoors connected with the work of handling drums and 
other miscellaneous duties at Visakhapatnam are to remain unchanged. 

III. Namenclatures left to be decided by the Board 

1. Head Asstts. and other section-in-charges should have a common designation depending upon 
the final decision of the Wage Board about the tires, etc., for the Port Workers. 

2. The Wage Board should consider the revision of pay scales of the Section Officers who are 
posted over the Head Asstts. in Calcutta. 

3: The question of equating the post of Asstts. Cashier (Rs. 150-320) in Cochin and Asstts. Cashier 
(Rs. 110-200) in Visakhapatnam requires the attention of the Wage Board. 

4- Employers’ representatives from Calcutta wanted chamchiyas and slicemen (listed salt workers) 
to be merged into one category bu- Shri Ganguly wanted baggers and chamchiyas to be combined. It 
is to be decided by the Board. 

IV. Committee’s decision on designations not covered under the above three heads 

1. The question of adequately compensating the sweepers for the special nature of their work in 
sweeping would have to be decided by the Wage Board. It was also decided that the persons supervising 
the work of sweepers, such as Sirdar sweepers (Rs. 75-91) in Calcutta should have a common designation. 

2. The designations of the following categories of employers should be determined after collect¬ 
ing information about their duties, qualifications, etc. U. D. Clerk (Selection grade) in Calcutta, Sr. Clerk 
in Bombay, Section Head in Madras, Office Superintendent in Calcutta & Bombay, Asstt. Section Offi¬ 
cer in Coctvn, Section-in-charge and Office-in-charge in Mormugao, Asstt. Inspector (Chipping & 
Painting) in Calcutta, Supervisor in Visakhapatnam and Madras, Jr. and Sr. Asstts. in Bombay, Section 
Officer/Inspector in Calcutta, Section Officer in Cochin, Labour Inspector in Bombay, Sr. and Jr. Labour 
Inspector in Cochin and sinrlat categories of employees who are doing inspection work on boaid the 
ship; board’s clerk in Madras, Welfare Officer in Bombay, Cochin and Mormugao, Care-taker in Calcutta 
and Madras and Quarter Inspector in Bombay. 

3. It was under consideration whether the man who operates the Adrema Machine should be called 
Adremaman or Adrema Machine Operator as in the Reserve Bank. 

4- Sardar in Calcutta, Stevedore Tindal in Bomhay, Tindal in Madras and Cochin, Leading Maz- 
door in Visakhapatnam and Leader in Mormugao should be known as Sirdar or Leader or Tindal. The 
exact designation will be decided later. 

5. One of the Winch drivers in Mormugao is doing signalling work and the existing system of 
duties there should not be disturbed. 

6. The special problem of Calcutta in respect of signalling work where a Rollia does this work needs 
attention of the Board- 

7- Details of the duties of Sirdar Supervisor, who supervises the Stitchers in Calcutta and of Mu- 
kadams, Special man and Stitcher Mistry (in Madras) who do analogous duties should be collected for 
deciding a uniform designation. 

8. It was decided that parties concerned with chipping &. painting work in Calcutta and Bombay 
should give there serious attention to the reduction and merger of these categories of workers and report. 

9- Wage rates and job description of Chief Clerk, Asstt. Chief Clerk and Supervisor in Calcutta, 
Supervisor in Visakhapatnam and Receipt Clerks in Madras should be ascertained. 

10. Details about licensed measurers, chargemen, scrap handling workers, iron and steel handling 
workers, tea chest handling workers and sampling workers are to be collected and considered later. 






NOTES OF DISSENT 


1. Note of dissent by S/Shri S. R. Kulkarni &. Makhan Chatterjee 

2. Note of dissent by Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose 
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NOTE OF DISSENT 
by 

Sarvashri S. R. Kulkarni and Makhan Chatterjee 

the representatives of the All India Port <Sc Dock Workers’ Federation, have endeavoured, to 
the best of our abilities to serve on the Wage Board, with the basic aim of treating it as a forum of collec • 
t.ve bargaining and not as a convenient sounding board for airing oft-repeated opinions. Consequently, it 
has been our earnest endeavour to negotiate, as per the traditions and practices of collective bargaining, to 
reach decisions in the Wage Board for liberalisation of the terms and conditions of employment of the Port 
and Dock Workers at the Major Ports. 

But despite our sincercst efforts, on some matters of vital concern, no satisfactory decisions were 
reached in the Wage Board, and consequently wi are compelled to place on record our dissenting views on 
them, in the hope and belief that these issues will be resolved before actual implementation takes place. 
The exercise of revision of the terms and conditions of employment through this Wage Board was under- 
taken in the hope, that through satisfactory resolutions of the differences, stable industrial relations will be 
achieved,_ and industrial peace ensured for a period of yeais in an industry where industrial peace can con¬ 
tribute significantly to planned economic development. To achieve this basic aim, we are of the firm and 
considered view that satisfactory settlement of the undermentioned matters are of vital importance. 

1. Retrospective effect being given to the Recommendations of the Wage Board : 

The Independents and the Employers’ representatives on the Wage Board have expressed the view that 
the recommendations of the Wage Board should be implemented with effect from 1-10-1969. 

The Wage Board for Port & Dock Workers was constituted almost five years ago, by a resolution of 
the Government dated 13-11-1964, after a sustained agitation organised by the All India Port & Dock 
Workers’ Federation, consequent on the Government ot India making an announcement in 
Parliament that they had no intention of constituting such a Board. After a long serif s of open meetings 
of the Board, hearing numerous parties at all the major ports, extending over a period of almost 4 years 
during which only the issues of Interim Relief were decided, when the Board settled down to discuss what 
the new pattern of wages should be, the employers’ representatives were adamantly of :he view that there 
should be no departure from the pattern of pay and allowances admissible to Central Government em¬ 
ployees. Exasperated over an attitude which was fundamentally in contradiction with the very purpose of 
constituting the Wage Board, we, the undersigned, intimated our intention of refusal to continue to serve 
on the Board, and the affiliates of the All India Port & Dock Workers’ Federation served notices of a strike 
at all the major ports to commence on the midnight of 24-9-1968. 

The then Hon’ble Minister of Transport, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, and the then Hon’ble Minister of 
Labour, Shri Jaisukhlal Hathi, averted the crisis by holding a series of discussions with the Chairmen of 
the Major Port Authorities and the representatives of the All India Port &. Dock Workers’ Federation and 
issuing a statement at a joint press conference on 24-9-1968, which inter alia stated that the employers’ 
representatives on the Wage Board would not take a “rigid stand” that the scheme of dearness allowance, 
rate of neutralisation of the increased cost of living, and the wage structure should follow the Government 
pattern, and discuss these issues “with an open mind”. 

The Press Communique (attached as an Annexure to this Note) further stated : “The representatives 
of the Federation were assured by the Government that the Wage Board will be persuaded to submit their 
report by th; 15th of November 1968”. 

On the appeal of the two Hon’ble Ministers we agreed to participate in the proceedings of the Wage 
Board and the Federation abandoned the strike scheduled to tak; place from the midnight of the said day. 

It may be noted that the said statement of the Hon’ble Ministers has generously and frankly admit¬ 
ted that the employers’ representatives had uptill then been taking up a “rigid” stand, making discussions 
within the Wage Board a sterlie exercise. It was also tacitly accepted by the Hon’ble Ministers, that if the 
employers’ representatives discussed with an “open mind” the deliberations of the Wage Board could be 
fruitfully concluded by the middle of November 1968. 

Despite a change in the representatives of the Major Port authorities on the Wage Board, it has been 
our sad experience that the deliberations within the Wage Board have been unduly prolonged. After the said 
Press Conference of the Ministers decisions were reached on minimum emoluments on 25-11-1968. But 
it took four meetings of the Wage Board to reach conclusions, at Calcutta on 12 January 1969, regarding 
the 4 pay-scales of Class IV employees. 

To determine the structure of 5 pay-scales for the clerical cadre, it required deliberations at five meet¬ 
ings of the Wage Board to reach unanimity on 14th May 1969. A fond hope was entertained that since 
agreement was reached on the basic framework of the pay-scales for Class III employees doing clerical 
work the pay-scales for other Class III employees, whose tasks are of a technical or supervisory nature, 
would be devised relatively quickly. This anticipation was belied and it required six more meetings of 
the Wage Board before final conclusions were reached on 10th August, 1969. 

We are of the considered opinion that the workers employed in the port transport industry should 
not be penalised for the admittedly unwarranted “rigid” attitude adopted by the employers for About 4 
years and the slow processes extending over one more year by which the rigidity changed to a degree of 
flexibility. 
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The Wage Board when recommending the grant of Interim Relief to the port St dock workers 
add^d that whatever Increases In wages were allowed to Central Government employees should also be 
granted to the port employees. But when enhanced imohijnents wer* allowed to Central Government 
employees through characterising a portion of the dearness allowances as dearnes; pay, on the basis of 
which there was *n increase in compensatory and nouse-rent allowances, this increase in emoluments was 
not allowed to the port employees on the ground that the revised pattern of wages for port rmployees was 
different from that applicable to the Central Government employeThe workers in the port traneport 
industry did not agitate for being allowed the same increase in the belief that retrospective effect would 
notm&lly be given to the recommendations of the Wage Board. 

The argument has bier advanced by some of the employers’ repiesencarives, that port charges and 
dues and dock labour board levies will have to b'. enhanced to meet the increased wage costs consequent 
on implementation of the Wage Board’s recommendations, and that this cannot be done retrospectively. 
The failure on the part of the port and dock authorities to take timely steps to revise the charges and levies 
to meet the cost of implementation of the Wage Board’s recommendations should not be a ret sonable ground 
to deprive the workers of what is legitimately due to them. The approximate increase in wage costs were 
known when the minimum emoluments and the fitment amounts w:re decided ir the Wage Board. Any 
prudent administration should have taken the requisite t nticipatory steps to meet the enhanced cos’s. 

Stevedore employers argue that the enhanced wage costs cannot be recovered retrospectively from 
the Shipping Companies. But it may be noted that •here is a unanimous decition to the effect that .liabilities 
consequent on awards can be met by the dock labour boards. 

Port and dock authorities are empowered to raise loans to meet any contingent liability, and there 
should be no difficulty for tnese autnorities ro find the necessary financial resources to grant retrospective 
effect to the recommendations and liquidate such loans, as soon as the port chargee and levies are enhanced. 

No Wage Board should normally take more than 2 years to submit its recommendations. If any 
Wage Board should take more than this period of time to reach conclusions, and if no retrospective effect 
is to be give n to the recommendation for revision of wages, a premium will be set for employers and interest¬ 
ed parties to drag on the deliberations. 

It is interesting to note that the Fertilizer &. Heavy Chemicals Wage Board was constituted five months 
jffter our Wage Board was setup, but its recommendations ate being implemented with effect from 1st 
April, 1968. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that t he recommendations of the Wage Board for Port & Dock 
Workers should in fairness be made retrospective to August 1966, when the Wage Board itself tacitly admit¬ 
ted that its recommendations in tespect of wage revision were long over-due and unanimously decided to 
grant a second instalment of Interim Relief. 

2. Mode of Recovery of House Rent: 

Ano her matter on which we are constrained to record our disagreement is the mode of recovery of 
house rent from employees provided with residential quarters. At the hearings as well as by several memo¬ 
randa submitted by labour organisations, deficiencies and anomalies in the existing practices were high¬ 
lighted, and the Wage Board was urged to evolve a new mode of recovery of rent, similar to the one appli¬ 
cable to the industrial workers, under the Subsidised Industrial Workers’ Housing Scheme. Some of 
the important defects pointed out in the existing system of recovery of rent are given below i — 

The mode of allotment of quarters pay-wise generates discontent among the workers, particularly 
when an employee with shorter service but enjoying a higher basic pay scale is allotted quarters earlier 
than another with longer service but who is in a lower pay bracket. What is worse is, when an employee 
in the lowo - pay bracket occupying quarters appropriate to his pay-scale is promoted and does not get 
auitable and larger quarters appropriate to the grade to which he is promoted, with the result, that although 
he continues to live in the inferior type of quart ers the recovery of house rent is made under a rigid formula 
by which he is made to pay the higher rent payable by one allotted a superior type of quarters. The most 
glaring and iniquitous anomaly is, that the rent recovery is the same for all employees enjoying a particular 
basic pay, despite gross inequalities in the carpet area of the quarters allotted, location of the quarters, the 
amenities piovidea and the distance from the work-site. 

All these deficiencies in the existing modes of recovery of rent were thoroughly examined, and the 
Wage Board came to the unanimous conclusion, at the meeting held on 16th April 1968, that the mode of 
recovery of rent from those employees living in quar ers allotted to them by the Port and Dock authorities 
should be on the pattern applicable to industrial workers, under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 
and that the rent recovery should be on the basis o* the carpet area and the amenities provided. Tne basic 
part of this unanimous decision of the Wage Board reads : 

“....all workers will be given a house rent allowance. This may differ according to pay scales and/ 
or also from port to port. When an employer provides accommodation to a worker, the employer 
will be entitled to recover house rent for it, the amount of this rent w41 depend on the type of ac¬ 
commodation provided. The Wage Board will lay down rules for fixing rents, and such rent will 
be payable by the occupant, irrespective of what his emoluments are. Where only dormitory type 
of accommodation is provided, no rent will be charged for the same.” 

It may also be pertinent to note, that the Government of India has drawn up a scheme for dock wor¬ 
kers involving a subsidy as in the case of industrial workers. Under this scheme the d »ck labour boards 
are entitled to get Central assistance to the extent of 55% of the cost (35% as loan and 20% as subsidy). 
Recently this scheme has been liberalised by providing for 50% subsidy as allowed under Subsidised Indus¬ 
trial Housing Schemes under the auspices of State Governments. 

It was our firm belief, that the unanimous conclusion reached in the meeting of the Wage Board 
held on 16th April 1968 would be adhered to, and in fact we made further progress on wage issues on the 
basic assumption, that what had been decided earlier, on 16th April 1968, would not be set aside. The com¬ 
position of the Wage Board changed subsequently, with the nomination of two new members, representing 
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the port authorities. At no stage in the deliberations after their nomination did the new members seek a 
revision of the decision already taken on 16th April 1968, in rsepect of rent recoveries. But after decisions 
had been taken on minimum emoluments, pay scales, pattern of D.A., H.R.A., and C.A. the issue was re¬ 
opened by the members representing the port authorities, and to our great surprise the independent mem¬ 
bers also agreed to go back on their previous decision. The representatives of the port authorities favoured 
the retention of the existing practice, while the independent members favoured a slight liberalisation in the 
existing mode of rent recovery. 

Being actutely conscious of the circumstance, that the existing mode of recovery of rent is a source 
of acute discontent among employees and therefore constitutes a potential sprmg-board for agitations, we 
cannot concur with the views of the representatives of the port au'horities or with the basic recommenda¬ 
tion of the independent members. 

It was our earnest endeavour to achieve a distinct wage structure for the port and dock workers which 
would take into account the peculiar features of the port transport industry. Nevertheless, with a view to 
bringing to fruition the basic purpose foT which the Wage Board was constituted, we agreed to wage patterns 
as a matter of compromise, in the belief that the earlier decision regarding the mode of recovery of house rent 
would be honoured. 

Provision of housing accommodation is essentially a welfare measure, and cannot be looked upon as 
a source of profitable return on investment. The port trusts have no right to do so, particularly when they 
have not loQked upon their huge investments in transit sheds, warehouses, godowns, etc. as a source of 
lucrative profit, but have be jn guidea by the motivation to provide services to the users of the ports. 

In sharp contrast to the private sector, the public sector prides itself on the provision of subsidised 
or free welfare facilities and amenities. This circumstance has been taken into account by some other Wage 
Boards. Thus the Report of the Wage Board for the Iron and Steel Industry at paragraph 6 -27^ admits that 
it has been shown that the workers in the steel plants enjoy liberal fringe benefits. It adds : “It has been 
found that the lowest paid worker does nor have to pay Rs. 12* 50 as house rent in any of the plants, 
some get free housing, some pay Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per month, while others pay about Rs. 7*50. As stated by 
the employers these facilities, in terms of money, account for an expenditure of Rs. 61 - 83, Rs. 59‘54 and 
Rs. 40 *43 per month per capita, for each of the three steel plants of Hindusthan Steel Ltd., namely Durga- 
pur, Rourkela and Bhilai respectively.” 

The expenditure per capita incurred by the port authorities on provision of welfare facilities and 
amenities is relatively very much lower than in the steel plants and in many other public sector projects. 
The principle of weli subsidised rent being generally accepted, it is improper to lay down conditions which 
will imply that rent recovery will be substantially higher than the amount of Rs. 12'50 contemplated in 
the determination of a Need-Based Wage, particularly when the Wage Board has failed to base its recom¬ 
mendation of Need-Based Wage principles. In the Ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras under the rules 
suggested by the independent members of the Wage Board, the rent recovery from the worker enjoying the 
minimum wage will be increased from Rs. 20*81 to Rs. 27. 

It is thus clear that the rent recovery for both the employees of the port authorities and the dock 
labour boards will be substantially higher than the rents chargeable under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme, though the dock labour boards will be receiving from the Union Government loans and subsidies 
on the basis of the said scheme. 

The workers employed in the major ports have been patiently waiting in the fervent expectation that 
there will be significant increase in wages under the recommendations of the Wage Board. Under the recom¬ 
mendations of the independents, on the question of rent recovery, the take-home pay ox those who are resid¬ 
ing in quarters provided by the port and dock authorities will be significantly less than that allowed to other 
employees. This process of taking away by the left hand what is granted by the right hand is bound to create 
a widespread sense of frustration and resentment. The piece-rated cargo handling stevedore and shore wor¬ 
kers have been allowed a concessional rate of tent recovery, relative to the rent recovered from other workers. 
Any increase in the rate of rent recovery in respect of such workers, denying them the concession already 
enjoyed by them is bound to be firmly resisted by them. 

We are, therefore, of the firm opinion, that rents should be determined based on factors such as car¬ 
pet area, type of quarters, location, amenities provided, taking into account,the admitted responsibility of 
the Government and the employers that there should be a significant element of subsidy in the matter of 
providing houses for industrial workers, and charging rent thetefor, particularly in the public sector and 
that rent recovery should not be dependent on the basic pay of the concerned employee. This principle 
has been followed by the Reserve Bank, and in the matter of fixation of rents under the Subsidised Indus¬ 
trial Workers’ Housing Schemes. 

It may also be noted, that Shri S. C. Sheth, the representative of the employers other than the port 
authorities, has expressed the view that dock workers registered and listed by dock labour boards, who are 
provided with housing accommodation should “pay house rent for the type of accommodation on the same 
principle as under the Industrial Workers’ Subsidised Housing Scheme”. 

If this principle which has the support of all the workers’ representatives and at least one employers’ 
representative is accepted, in respecc of dock workers, a different principle should not be followed in respect 
of workers employed by the port authorities, as the wage scales and allowances recommended by the 
members of the Wage Board for both the workers employed by the dock labour boards ana the port autho¬ 
rities is on the basis of uniformity for both types of employees. This principle of uniformity of wage deter¬ 
mination will be undermined, if the take-home pay of those employed by the port authorities is to be less 
than those employed under the dock labour boards, though both of them may be provided similar type of 
quarters. 

In the text of the main Report, the views of the labour representative on the Wage Board in respect of 
recovery of rent from total emoluments have been set out. We would strongly urge that they be accepted, 
in the light of the above observations. 



3. Removal of Anomalies relating to fixation in the pay-scales of certain categories and Abolition 
of Trade Tests in the Scheme of skilled Scales : 

We have participated in the work of the Wage Board for rhe last five years on the understanding 
that the pay structure for different sections of port and dock employees would be evolved in accordance 
with the terms of reference to the Board. With this object in view, wage scales for Glass III and Glass IV 
employees of all categories of the port workers and all categories of dock workers have been evolved by 
the Board after prolonged deliberations. We were assured that the cases of anomalies would be gone into by 
the Board, and thus the necessity of removing anomalies in the existing pay structure of different groups of 
employees was recognised. 

The Wage Board was required by its terms of reference to fix wages for different categories of work¬ 
men, taking into consideration their nature of duties, skill required in performance of jobs, hazard or risk 
attendant to the various types of jobs, etc. as per the recommendations of the Fair Wages Committee. Wage 
differentials between various categories of workmen were also required to be fixed on the basis of difference 
in responsibilities attached to various posts. 

Obvious anomalies exist in the existing pay structure of certain sections of employees, which could be 
removed by application of the principles enunciated by the Fair Wages Committee for fixation of wages and 
wage differentials. Furthermore, an anomalous situation exists as a result of existence of different scales 
of pay for the same jobs, indifferent sections of a port or m different ports. The Wage Board was required 
by its terms of reference to ensure equal pay for equal work in the same port and also between different 
ports. Anomalies arising out of non-compliance with this principle should have been removed by the Board. 
Having failed to remove the anomalies in the pay structure of the nature mentioned above, the Board has 
failed to fulfil one of the basic tasks entrusted to it. Consequently, in many instances, disparities in wages 
of comparable categories has widened making the existing anomalies more glaring. This has been caused 
as a result of ignoring the need for maintaining and ensuring intor-depari mentai, intra-deparnnental, 
inter-port and intra-port relativities in the wages, which were to be determined on the basis of the nature of 
duties and responsibilities attached to different posts and other relevant considerations. That this was a 
major task of the Board was implicitly accepted by the Board when it prescribed uniform scales of pay for 
a few categories as stenographers, nurses, etc. But in regard to many categories, such as Marine crew, Loco 
drivers and Firemen, Artisans and Operatives like Crane Drivers, shed staff, labour supervisory staff, rail¬ 
way staff, lock-entrance staff, sanitary supervisory staff, etc. on which harmonious and efficient functioning 
of the ports and stable industrial relations depend, it is a matter of deep regret that the majority of the Mem¬ 
bers of the Wage Board failed to measure upto the challenging problem, which has so far evaded rational 
solution. If the anomalies are not removed, in some instances, categories shouldering higher responsibilities 
will be placed on lower scales of pay than those who work side by side with them on jobs of lower responsi¬ 
bilities, and for which they will receive higher wages. Some, categories of employees will continue to receive 
the same pay even after promotion to the next higher posts. 

As a matter of fact, all the skilled artisans and operatives, including Hydro, and Elec. Crane Drivers, 
Mobile Crane Drivers, etc. deserve the skilled and hignly skilled pay scales. The avenues of promotion for 
these and other categories should also have been widened. However, by way of compromise, we agreed to 
the pay structure evolved by the Board for such categories, on the distinct understanding that the un¬ 
warranted and irritating system of holding trade-tests for allowing artisans and operatives to proceed to 
the higher stages of the same scale for doing the same job will be discontinued and their promotion oppor¬ 
tunities would be liberalised. The system of submitting skilled artisans to a series of tests for drawing in¬ 
crements in the scheme of a skilled scale is of doubtful value, and is a source of corruption and continuous 
harassment to the workers and should be abolished- Another well established principle of wage fixation, 
which has been completely ignored by the majority in the Wage Board, is the principle of taking into consi¬ 
deration the future prospects of a particular category of employees or the avenue of their future advance¬ 
ment. Tnis aspect of the problem of wage fixation of the port employees was to have been taken care of 
in the process of removal of anomalies. 

We were informed only at the last stage of the work of the Wage Board that it would not be possible, 
to go into the cases of anomalies, though on all previous occasions we were given'the categorical assurance 
that the tasks of the Board could not be deemed to be properly completed without removal of anomalies. 

The Wage Board failed to discharge its duties by not removing the anomalies. We have agreed to 
the scales of pay as evolved by the Board, subject to the proviso that the fixation of the scales for different 
categories should be made on the basis of the principles indicated by us in the fo . egoing paragraphs. Since 
this has not been done in respect of several categories, and justice has been denied to a significant number 
of employees doing very important jobs and seeas of new industrial strife have been sown by such omission, 
we are constrained to record our strong view that immediate steps should be taken to remove the anomalies 
in the light of the observations made above so as to fulfill the objectives for which the Wage Board was 
constituted as per its terms of reference. 

4- Pay scale for <B’ and ‘C’ Categories of Cargo handling shore workers employed by Port Authoriti es : 

‘B’ and ‘C categories or the shore labour are paid at the minimum of the pay scale of the ‘A’ category 
workers, and they are not allowed the benefit of annual increments in the pay scale. They do not also enjoy 
other benefits admissible to ‘A’ category workers. 

The Wage Boatd has prescribed scales of pay for all the dock workers, including the workers engaged 
by private contractors. There is not a single category for which a pay scale has not been prescribed by the 
Wage Board, excepting this category. 

There is no difference in the nature of work that the ‘A’ , ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories can be called upon 
to perform in the matter of cargo handling except priority in booking enjoyed by the ‘A’ category. There 
is no justification, therefore, to deny the ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories of shore labour the benefit of annual in¬ 
crements, particularly when pay scales have been prescribed for all other port and dock workers, includ¬ 
ing workers listed by the dock labour boards. Listed workers enjoy benefits less liberal than allowed for 
registered workers, and in this respect have normally been equated with ‘B’ and C” categories of Shore 
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Labour in the employ of port authorities. If listed workers under the recommendations of the Wage 
Board are made eligible to the benefit of annual increments, it will be iniquitous to deny the same benefit 
to the ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories of shore labour employed by the port authorities whose service in the port 
transport industry has been longer. This iniquity will be high lighted when unlisted workers in the em¬ 
ploy of _ petty contractors doing similar cargo handling operations are made eligible to annual increments 
under the unanimous recommendations of the Wage Board. 

We would, therefore, urge that ‘B’ and 'C’ categories of port trust shore labour should be made 
eligible to the benefit of annual increments as also the benefits allowed to workers employed by the dock 
labour boards. 

5. Merger of Dearness Allowance with Basic Pay : 

The rates of the dearness allowance recommended by a majority of the Members of the Wage 
Board are the same as applicable to the Port and Central Government employees, when the average All 
India Consumer Price Index was 215, with merely the enhancement thereof by one rupee Only. 

The decision regarding the structure of pay and allowances were taken long before the Government 
of India announced its decision regarding merger of the Dearness Allowance payable at the all India index 
of 175, and calling it “Dearness Pay”. 

Thereafter, the Report of the National Commission on Labour has been published. At para¬ 
graph 16:41 of the said Report, it isstated: “We have been informed that prices are not likely to settle 
below the level of 1968. Spokesmen of the Planning Commission and the Reserve Bank of India, be¬ 
sides others have been clear on this point. There can thus be a strong case for merging dearness allow¬ 
ance with basic wage at the 1968 price level”. 

In the light of this recommendation, of a body whose opinions are undoubtedly weighty, we are 
of the view that there should be no reduction in the rates of dearness allowance payable at the index 215, 
since this was the average for the year 1968. 

In the light of tire said recommendation of the National Commission on labour, which Govern¬ 
ment, we trust, will undoubtedly accept, and as wages of comparable employees are likely to be revised 
in the light of the said recommendation, we are of the opinion that the whole of the rates of Dearness Al¬ 
lowance recommended by the Wage Board at index 215 of the All India Consumer Price index should be 
merged with basic pay for all purposes. 

6. Scheme of variable Dearness Allowance : 

The decision of the majority of the Wage Board regai-ding the scheme of variable dearness allow¬ 
ance, fluctuating with the cost of living index, was taken by t he Wage Board prior to the publication, 
of the Report of the National Commission of Labour. 

The National Commission on Labour at paragraph 16.47 of its Report has stated : 

“After full discussion a consensus was reached that neutralisation at the rate of 95% should be 
afforded to minimum wage earners in respect of any future rise in the cost of living. We 
accordingly recommend tha t 95% neutral , 'sation should be granted against rise in cost of living 
co those drawing the minimum wage in non-scheduled employments”. 

The scheme of variable dearness allowance proposed by the majority of the Board does not provide 
for 95% rate neutralisation of the minimum emoluments prescribed by the said member of the Wage Board 
at index 215. 

When Government accepts the said recommendation of the National Commission on Labour, or, 
comparable employees are allowed the benefit of it, we are of the opinion that the scheme of variable 
dearness allowance recommended by the majority of the Wage Board should be liberalised, in the light of 
-the said recommendation. 

7. Emoluments of certain categories of registered and listed stevedoring workers and stenographers at 
the Port of Calcutta : 

We have dissented from the decision of the majority of the members of the Wage Board in regard 
to the scales of pay of sirdars, mates, khamalies, winch drivers and sirdar supervisors employed at the Port 
of Calcutta, and have given our own proposals for these categories in respect of the matter. We are of the 
opinion that every port and dock worker should be allowed adequate benefit as a result of revision of wage, 
consequent on the recommendations of the Wage Board being implemented. Fixation of these categories 
of workers in the scales proposed by the majority will not result in industrial contentment. They are likely 
to suffer relatively heavy losses in their retirement benefits, etc. They have been denied house rent allowance 
and city compensatory allowance all these years. Our proposal as embodied in the report is designed to 
protect their real wages and allow them the benefits of house rent allowance and compensatory allowance 
on the basis of the general recommendations of the Wage Board. 

A similar anomalous situation arises in respect of stenographers employed at the Port of Calcutta 
as standardisation will result in a reduction in the minimum emoluments of this category. This calls for 
rectification. 

8. Typing allowance, Punch operating allowance, Machine allowance, Cash handling allowance, etc. : 

With a view to acquiring proficiency in typing and operating machines, such as Hollerith and Com¬ 
ptometers, employees in these occupations have to undergo requisite training. They also possess the mini¬ 
mum qualifications required for holding clerical posts. In view of the additional qualifications and experi¬ 
ence required in the pecfoimance of duties by these categories of employees, they should be given an ade¬ 
quate allowance, in addition to thei • scale of pay. 
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In view of the risk involved in handling cash, the cashiers should also be given a special allowance. 
In many Government and commercial organisations similar categories of employees are granted special 
allowance for tne same reason. 

9. Island Allowance for Cochin Port and Dock Workers : 

Since all commercial and industrial establishments in the private and public sector are granting a 
Special Island Allowance to the workers, over and above conventional elements of wages, on account of 
the peculiar hardships and on account of the topography of the port and the poor road communications, 
we are of the opinion that all the port and dock workers employed at the Port of Cochin should be allowed 
an Island Allowance on the basis similar to that allowed to employees of other establishments who are re¬ 
quired to work in the vicinity of the Port. 

10. These are some of the matters on which we hsve dissented from the majority decisions. There 
are other matters also on which we have dissented from the majority decisions as indicated in the Report 
of the Board. We have not dealt with all such points on which we have dissented as they do not need any 
elaboration. 


(S. R, Kulksrni) 

New Dtlhi, 

28 November 1969. 

(Makhan Chatterjee) 


ANNEXURE 
PRESS RELEASE 
24th September, 1968 

Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Minister of Transport Si Shipping and Shri J.L. Hathi, Mi lister for Labour 
had meetings with the representatives of the All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation. Dr. Rao had 
also meetings with the Chairmen of the Major Port Authorities. The representatives of the Federation had 
also meetings with the Chairmen of the Major Ports Authorities. After this series of discussions, it was 
made clear to the representatives of the Federation that — 

1. On the question of automatic linkage of dearness allowance to the All India Consumers' Price 
Index, the Employers’ representatives will not take a rigid stand that they will follow the Government pattern; 

2. On the question of neutralisation also, they will discuss with an open mind witnout sticking to 
the Government pattern; 

3. On the question of the revised wage structure, they will discuss the same with an open mind 
without sticking to the Government pattern. 

The representatives of the Federation were assured by Government that the Wage Board will be 
persuaded to submit their report by 15th November 1968 and within three weeks of the submission of 
the Report, a conference at the national level will he called to discuss the recommendations of the Wage 
Board before a final decision is taken on the same by Government. 

The two Ministers appealed to the representatives of the Federation to participate in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Wage Board and withdraw th' strike notice they had given from the midnight of the 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1968. fn response to the apptai, the representatives of the Federation agreed to direct their affiliates 
not to go on strike as scheduled. They also agreed to continue to participate in the deliberation of the 
Wage Board. 

The All India Port &. Dock Workers’ Federation was represented during the talks with the Mini** \ 
ters by— 

1. Shri S. R. Kulkarni, President 

2. Shri Makhsn Chafterji, General Secretary 

3. Shri S.C C. Anthony Pillai, Vice-President 

4. Shri Manohar Kotwsl. 



NOTE OF DISSENT 
By 

Dr. (Mrs.) Maitreyee Bose, M.P., Labour Member, Wage Board 

I am constrained to write the following paragraphs as considered views on the functioning of Central 
Wage Boards in genera! with special reference to the Central Wage Board for Port and Dock Labour. 

L In the immediate pos.-independence period, the Certral Government policy was o resolve indus¬ 
trial disputes by conciliation at unions’ levels leading on to adjudication and if possible, rbitr.Jtion. The 
measures, adjudication and arbitration, when working as wage fixing machineries, depended mostly on 
four factors in fixing wages viz. (1) What was the historical back-grouad of the existing wages. (2) What 
was the level of wages in the neighbourhood (3) What was the level of wages in similar industries in tne 
country and (4) Paying capacity of the industry. 

2. This legalistic approach obviously main'ains the status quo of the social position of industrial 
labour. Taking this factor into consideration, it was decided to replace adjudication machinery by tripar¬ 
tite wage boards or wage fixing machinery, so as to devise ways and rowans cf iaying the social foundation 
of a wage policy and eventually remove the factor that presently ensures distribution of earn* d income 
running parallel to the social classification. But I n-grev: to note that wage boards in general and the Central 
Wage Board for Port and Dock Labour, in particular, have signally failed to fulfil this basic obligation. In 
the C3se of the Wage Board under consideration, i.c., the Central Wage Board for Port ai d Dock Labour 
even all the terms of reference have not been cover, d by the deliberations. Instead of rationalising pay scales 
as tar as practicable, by and large, status quo has been maintained. This attitude is the very negation of the 
purpose of a wages board. 

RATIONALISATION OF EXISTING SCALES OF PAY 

3. (i) Clerical Scales of Pay : 

The board has fixed 5 scales of pay, against 6 scales of pay, existing cr> an unreal basis and ignoring 
facts. If the nature of work performed by L.D.Cs. &. U.D.Cs. of different departments or sections of a 
port is taken into consideration ; t will be seen that there is no difference in their work and as such it is not 
justified to perpetuate the two different scales So long in existence. I put forward this argument strongly 
while the Board was discussing the issue. It wo aid have been reasonable, had the board taken the: clerical 
work into and then fixed the scales of pay according to the nature of work and responsibilities involved. 
In that case I have no doubt that the one long scale of pay would have been recommend*-d for L.D.Cs. 
and U.D.Cs. In this connection I would like to mention that the same principle was adopted by the bank 
industry and L.I.C. while evolving the scales of pay for their clerical staff. 

3. (ii) To justify my argument the basic scales of pay of clerical staff of banks and LIC were mentioned, 
which are reproduced below : 

*(a) Reserve Bank of India : 

Clerks (grade I &. II typists, typewriter mechanic, punch operator, adrerna operator, etc.) 

Rs. 192—8—200—10—230—15—290—15—425 —20—465— EB—2 5—540. 

Telephone Operators . . . \Rs. 230—15—320—EB-15—335—25—435—EB—25— 

Stenographers (Grade II4, clc. •• ■ j 560. 

Stenographers (Grade I) . . Rr. 350—25—475—EB—25—600. 

*(b) Life Insurance Corporation of India (1963 Settlement) : 

1 High grade assistants . . . Rs. 190—10—260—EB—15—440—20—480. 

2 Receiving and Paying Cashier, Ty- R c . 130—5—155—6—167—8—207—10--257—12—281 

pists, Telephone Operators, Com- —EB—12—305—15—350—20—370 plus special pay 

ptometer Operators, etc. of Rs. 13. 

4. I may be permitted to mention that the mployer* at first submitted one scale of pay for S.G. 
Cle.rk, H/A, but later on deviated from their stand and submitted two scales of pay, one for S.G. and the 
other for H/C and H/A. When the employers suggested one scale of pay, they had surely in mind one princi¬ 
ple evolved out of facts and it is a mystery as to how t he change came at a later stage. Moreover, if the 
nature of work performed by the S.G. Clerk, H/'C &. H/A in different departments is compared, it will be 
seen that there is no difference and as such one scale of pay should be recommended for these 3 categories 
of staff. It is this fact which at first guided the employers to suggest one scale of pay for these staff. At pre¬ 
sent typist and Sr. typist are fitted into L.D.C. &. U.D.C. scales of pay, respectively and I regret that the 
Board has followed the same pattern instead of revising their scale of pay in the light of the principle adopted 
for the same categories of staff by the Banks and LIC where besides higher scale of pay the typists are granted 
a special allowance for the job. Moreover, when a scale of pay is considered, apart from the type of work, 
disagreeableness of work, scope of promotion, etc. are taken into consideration. One will agree that 
their scope of promotion is very much restricted and as such better scale of pay besides special allowance 
should be recommended. In fact the Independent members on the Board, in consideration of these facts, 
at one time suggested higher scale of pay, but regret that for some unknown reasons, the Board could not 
accept those scales of pay. Independent members’ proposal was not acceptable to me as it wa* not within 
the pattern of scales I was suggesting to the Board from the beginning. Lower scales of pay for the typists 
have been accepted by the Board by mojority vote. Of late, a typing allowance of Rs. 30 per month has 
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been proposed by the Labour Members to improve the lower scales of pay which was not finally acceptable 
to the employer members. I reiterate my old views that typists, stenographers, comptometer operators, 
machine operators etc. should be fitted in the appropriate clerical scales with additional machine allowance 
etc. 


(i) Non-clerical scales of Pay : 

At one stage the principle of rationalisation of scales of pay for the non-clerical class III staff was 
accepted by the employer members of the Board and accordingly the Board was discussing and trying to 
evolve scales of pay for these staff. There was some disagreement between labour and employer represen¬ 
tatives in regard to the number of scales of pay to be evolved against the existing scales of pay, and two 
contending parties worked hard to bridge their difference. But unfortunately the idea of rationalisation 
was dropped by the Board for rather surprising reasons. It was said that since the job contents were not 
known to the Board, it was not possible to rationalise. Moreover, time factor was blamed for not being 
able to pay detailed attention necessary for rationalisation. This was a strange reasoning after 5 years. It 
i3 our accepted principle that scales should be rationalised, as far as practicable. These views have been 
accepted by various wage-fixing machineries. So far as my personal experience goes, the wages, &. scale* 
of pay have been rationalised in the coal industry at first by the Coal Tribunal and then by the Central 
Wage Board, very considerably. The employer members in the present Board changed their stand for some 
unexplained reasons and evolved the scales which the independent members and two labour members 
accepted. The result has not been very bappy as can be seen from the following analysis. It can be found 
that in the existing scales of pay somewhere a higher starting but a lower ending and somewhere starting is 
same but ends at either higher or lower. For example, existing Rs. 150—10—280 has been decided as Rs. 
190—10—300—15—360 whereas existing Rs. 150—5—178—EB—6—205— 1 —212—EB—7—240— 8 — 
256—E8—3—280 has been decided as Rs. 190— 8 —270—10*—330—12—354, and similar discripancies 
exist in the accepted scales. This state of affairs definitely shows, anomalies in the scales of pay which can 
easily be removed by way of rationalisation. Moreover, it cannot be proved beyond doubt that a flight 
difference in scales of pay means difference in work-content, responsibilities involved or attainments re¬ 
quired. Rafter it means the persistence of anomalies to suit one’s convenience. Therefore, the classifica¬ 
tion of job according to the nature of responsibilities and others has to be done first which would 
enable to evolve the scales of pay for those jobs. The following few existing scales of pay will give enough 
of evidence in support of my stand- 

(t) 105—117 (2) 95—122 (3) 125—143 (4) 125—175 (5) 150—280 ( 6 ) 150—300 (7) 205—233 ( 8 ) 
163—300 (91 150—180 K 10) 210-350 (111 210—425 (121 250—425 (131 250—350 (14) 270—575 (15) 385— 
474 (16) 370-475 (17) 325—575 (18) 330—575 (19) 400—575 (20) 100—130 (21) 100—124 (22) 110—180 
.23) 110-131 (24) 110-135 (25) 110-155 (26) 125—155 (27) 125-180 (28) 110—225 (29) 130—240 (30) 
130-175 (31) 140-174 (32) 150—205 (33) 170—205 (34) 130-212 (35) 150—240 (36) 170—240 (37) 205— 
240 (33) 130-232 (39) 205—280 (40) 240—280 (41) 150—320 (42) 150—280 (43) 180—320 (44) 210—320 
( 45 ) 300—420 (46) 270—390 (47) 340—575 (48) 390—475 (49) 455—575. 

4. (ii) The evolution of these type of scales bear ample testimony of the failure of the classification 
and categorisation committee to fulfil the purpose for which it was appointed. It was the clear duty or the 
Wave B sard to streamline these scales so that anomalies born out of these irrational scales are ironed out. 
Instead the Wage Board has perpetuated it by keeping this pattern intact. 

4. (Hi) I suggest that the exiting scales may be grouped as following and may be fixed in the 14 pri¬ 
mary scales suggested by me. 

Group 1. 95—112,105—117, 100—124, 85—128, 100—130. 

„ 2. 125—155, 105—135, 110—131, 110—135, 110—155. 

„ 3. 110—180,125—175,150—180,125—180,130—175,140—175,110—200. 

„ 4. 110—225,150—205,170—205,175—205,180—212. 

„ 5. 130—230,130—240,150—240,170—210,175—240,205—240,205—233. 

„ 6 . 150—280, 150—300, 205—300, 215—280, 240—280, 168—300. 

„ 7. 150—320, 180—320, 210—320. 

., 8 . 210—350, 250—350 

9. 210—330, 250—380, 210—425, 270-420, 270—390, 250—425, 300—420. 

„ 10.325-475,335—425. 

„ 11. 385—475, 390-475, 370—475, 335—515, 400—475. 

„ 12. 270—575, 325—575, 330—575. 

„ 13. 435—575, 400—575. 

„ 14. 455—575, 475—575. 

Suggested Scales : 

1. 138—4—170—5—185. 

2 . 150—4—170—5—195—6—225—7—253. 

3 . 154 — 4 — 170 —5—200—&—230—7—300. 

4 . 170—5—190—8—270—10—320. 

5 . 170 —5—190—8—270—10—310. 

6 . 250—8—274—10—334—12—370. 

7. 190—10—300—15—373—20—475. 

8. 250—10—300—15—375—20-475. 

9. 310—15—370—20—550. 

10. 370—20—550. 
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11. 390—20—450—25—600. 

12. 390—20—450—25—650. 

13. 430—20—450—25—550. 

14. 500—25—650. 

Dock Labour Board 

6. I could not agree to some of the scales of pay evolved for D.L.B. staff which are given below for the 
reasons that on the port side higher scales of pay have been fixed by the Board for the staff performing 
comparatively similar job but lower scales of pay have been recommended for them. This has heen made 
possbile only because the Board did not go into the details for evaluating the job. The outdoor supervising 
staff of D.L.B. has been recommended slightly higher scales than the shore supervising staff. Whereas 
tally clerks, sorting clerks, weighment clerks posted outdoor have been recommended lower scales than the 
shore staff. There was no justification to refuse complete scale of L.D. Clerks to Tally, Soiting/Weighment 
Clerks, similarly U. D. Clerk’s Scale to Dock Clerks, Table Clerks, Manifest Clerks etc. While the scale* 
in regard to stevedore supervisory and table staff were being evolved by the Wage Board, the stevedore 
employers of Calcutta entered into an agreement with the Dock Shramik Association. This agreement 
provided daily rates of wages better than what would be admissible under the Wage Board recommendations. 
The Chapadars of Calcutta at one stage were recommended a higher scale (125—3—147— 4 —170) but 
later an employer member objected and they have been fixed into the next lower scale (115—3—136—4—160) 
which is not acceptable to me. 

7. Stitchers in the hold at Calcutta getting Rs. 6 ‘00 plus allowances have been equated with the staff 
getting Rs. 5-00 per day and have been placed in the same scale viz- 110—2-50—120—3—147 which is not 
justified. The stitchem should have been placed in the scale of 115—3—136—4—160. 

Gunnyrnan/Gunnyman Tindals, present total emoluments being Rs. 8-99 and Rs. 10-09, respectively 
(daily wages), have been fitted in the wrong scale, ignoring their duties, responsibilities and also existing 
earnings. The appropriate scales of gunnyman and gunnyman tindal should be 115—3—136—4—160 and 
135—4—163—5—178, respectively. 

8. Similarly, riggers, tindal of Calcutta should be fitted in 135—4—163—5—178 to commensurate 
their existing earnings. 

Then again tindal/cleaning gangs, markmen and carpenters of Calcutta port should be fixed in the 
scale of 115—3—136—4—160 in consideration of their existing pay and responsibilities. 

Sirdar Supervisors, instead of incremental pay scale, should be paid H.R.A. and C.C.A. on their 
existing basic pay at the rates admissible to them. Basic Pay 286-00+11 -80=297-80 plus D.A., H.R.A. 
St C.C.A. 


9. Protection of pay for Registered Dock Workers of Calcutta 


Categories St scale of pay fixed by the Wage 
Board 

Existing earnings 
(according to the 
Tribunal Award) 

Revised Fitment 
in the new Scale 

1 

2 


3 




Rs. 


Rs. 




(1) Serdars ....... 

. Pay 

247-50 

Pay . 

198-00 

Scale Rs. 135—4—163—5—198 

D.A. . 

146-00 

D.A. 

147-00 


I.R. 

11-80 

C.C.A. 

H.R.A. 

19-80 

31-69 


Total 

Fitment 

405-30 

45-00 


Total 

P. Pay 

396-48 

53-82 



450-30 




450-30 

(2) Mates ....... 

. Pay 

187*50 

Pay . 

160-00 

Scale Rs. 115—3—136—4—160 

D.A. 

122*00 

D.A. 

123-00 


I.R. 

11*80 

H.R.A. 

25*60 




C.C.A. 

16-00 


Total 

Fitment 

321*30 

40-00 

Total 

P. Pay 

324-60 

36-70 



361-30 


361-30 

(3) Khamalis ...... 

. Pay 

172-00 

Pay . 

156*00 

Scale Rs. 110—2 -50—120—3—126 

D.A. . 

122-00 

D.A. . 

123*00 


I.R. 

11-80 

C.C.A. 

15*60 




H.R.A. 

24-96 


Total . 
Fitment 

306-80 

40-00 

Total . 

P. Pay 

319-56 

26-24 



346-80 


346-80 
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1 


2 


3 


(4) Rollias. 

Scale Rs. 110—2 • 50—120—3—153 

» 

. Pay 

D.A. . 
I.R. 

Rs. 

144-30 

98-00 

11-80 

Pay . 
D.A. . 
C.C.A. 
H.R.A. 

Rs. 

147-0| 
99-00 
14-70 
23-52 



Total 

Fitment 

254-10 

40-00 

Total 

P. Pay 

284-22 

9-88 

(5) Winchmen ..... 

Scale Rs. 115 3 136-4- 160 

• 

• 

. Pay . . 

. D.A. . 
I.R. 

294-10 

172-50 

122-00 

11-80 

Pay . 
D.A. . 
C.C.A. 
H.R.A. 

294-10 

160-00 

123-00 

16-00 

25-60 



Total 

Fitment 

306-30 

40-00 

Total 

P. Pay 

324-60 

21-70 




346-30 


346-30 


10. It may be noticed that even by fixing in the maximum of the scales except in the case of rollias 
it will be necessary to grant personal pay to the present incumbents to compensate their existing total 
emoluments w.uch not only tantamounts to freeze in their wages but also complicate the calculation of 
provident fund, gratuity, etc. The above scale* decided by the Board should be extended and fitment bene¬ 
fits to these categories should be increased. 

11. Piece-rate for stevedoring Dock Labour 

Basically the principle of payment by result had been long opposed by me. Even now I hold the 
same views. Piece-rate payment is unjust both to labour and the industry—the injustice is done to labour 
by injuring their health and on various other points, and to the industry by lowering the standard of work. 
Hustling does no good to anybody. Earnings by piece-rates are generally shown to be high thus ignoring 
the static factor which should grow higher and higher as the foundation for a social wage-policy is laid. The 
payment by result covers up all efforts towards this covefeble goal. I ultimately, agreed to payment by result 
as the social consciousness of both labour and employe 1 has not presently reached the desired level thus 
making time rate payment hazardous for the community and total economic content of the nation. 

12. Merger of D.A. & D.A. Pay 

Since a new series of Consumer Price Index based on 1960 has come out, composition of pay and D.A. 
should have been done on this basis, instead of old series i.e. 1949. Therefore, persistence of existing rate of 
D.A. is contrary to the principle enunciated by Second Pay Commission followed by recent decision of the 
Govt, of India for merger of D.A. with pay from 1-12-68. 

View of National Commission on Labour in this regard wai as follows : 

It would be more practical to merge dearness allowance with basic wage at the base year of the revised 
series of working class consumer price indices which will be constructed on the basis of family living sur¬ 
veys proposed to be conducted in 1969-70. In the interim (i) all future wage claims should be dealt with on 
the basis of the 1968 price level and (ii) ground should be prepared for introducing a consolidated wage 
(Basic+D.A.) as at the base period of the proposed (1969-70), series of consumer price index numbers. The 
Aim of such merger should to be rationalise the existing wage structure and make basic wages more rea¬ 
listic than at present. 

So 1 strongly feel that the Board should have merged a portion of D.A. with pay in lines with the sbova 
for which I append below a worked out statement in the matter. 

ANNEXED 

Comparative statement for D.A. pay for Central Government Employees and Port Trust Employee* 

after Wage Board 


Central Government Employees Port Trust Employees after 

Wage Board 


Pay range 

D.A. at 

D.A. pay 

Thu* total of pay and 

Pay range 

Quantum 

D.A. pay 


215 points 

for 75 

D.A. Pay 

pay being 

of D.A. 

for 35 


from 

points 


fixed at 

as per 

points 


1-9-68 

from 

1-12-68 

Pay D.A. Total 

140 points 

Chairman 




100—109 

71-00 

47-00 

70+ 47=117 

100—139 

72-00 

25-00 

110—149 

98-00 

70-00 

110+ 70=180 

140—179 

99-00 

35-00 

150—209 

. 122-00 

90-00 

150+ 90=240 

180—239 

123-00 

45-00 

210—399 

. 146-00 

110-00 

210+110=320 

240—429 

147-00 

60-00 

400—449 

. 160-00 

120-00 

400+120=520 

430—479 

161-00 

107-50 

450—499 

. 164-00 

120-00 

450+120=570 

480—529 

165-00 

120-00 

500-543 

, amount 
by which 
pay falls 
short of 
663-00 

120-00 

500+120=620 

530—693 

enough to 
make upto 
694-00 

120-00 
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Categories of employees to be covered by the Wage Board Recommendation 

I cannot agree with the Board decision to partially exclude the staff employed by the Calcutta Port at 
Haldia. I am of the firm opinion that such staff should be covered by the recommendation of the Board. 
It must be realised that Haldia is not an auxiliary port. It is just a system of docks in Calcutta Port as Tilbury 
Docks are a system of docks in London Port. Unless this factor is taken into consideration for all practical 
purposes, Haldia cannot be covered by the Act which governs Calcutta. Surely it is nobody’s contention 
that there should be separate legislation for Haldia. 

Cases of Anomalies 

The cases of anomalies as submitted by me should be settled and unless it is done, the Board’s work 
cannot be said to have been completed. 

Fitments in the new Scale 

In such cases where an employee reached the maximum of his present scale some years ago, due weight- 
age should be given while fixing him in the new scale by way of granting one additional increment for every 
two years of completing the present scale. 

Island Allowance to Cochin Port &. Dock Staff 

I cannot agree with the Board’s decision in this regard and think that the employees should get the 
Ialand Allowance. 

Date of effect of the Board’s recommendation 

I cannot also agree with Board’s decision in regard of the date of effect of the Board’s recommenda¬ 
tion i.t. 1-10-69. It should be effected at least from the date of second interim relief that it 1-8-66. 



NOTE OF DISSENT 
by 

The employer members 

We, the undersigned employer members on the Wage Board, have felt constrained to record this 
note of dissent on certain recommendations in the Board’s Report. 

The Wage Board was set up as early as 1964, vide Resolution of the Government of India, Ministry 
of Labour &. Employment, No. WB-21(4)/64, dated 13th November, 1964. 

Originally, the employer members were :— 

(1) Shri I. B. Das Gupta. 

(2) Shri T. K. Parameswaran Nambiar. 

(3) Shri S. C. Sheth. 

In September 1968, however, following a threat of strike by the All India Port &. Dock Workers’ Federation, 
the Government of India decided to nominate the following two officers in place of the first two officers, 
named above. 

(1) Shri P. R. Subramsnian 

(2) Shri S. K. Ghosh. 

At that time, in a Press statement dated 24th September, 1968 (extracts enclosed as Annexure J) made by 
the Minister of Traniport and Shipping and the Minister of Labour and Rehabilitation at New Delhi, it was 
clarified that the representatives of the employers on the Board would discuss matters with an open mind 
and would not take a-rigid stand to the effect that they would necessarily follow the Government pattern 
on the question of— 

(a) automatic linkage of dearness allowance to the All India Consumers’Price Index, 

(b) neutralisation of increase in the cost of living, and 

(c) revised wage structure. 

2. Taking the above clarifications more or less as a directive to them, the employer members of the 
Wage Board have throughout the deliberations tried their utmost to accommodate the points of view of the 
labour members as well as the independent members on different controversial issues. They have also ex¬ 
tended their utmost co-operation to the Wage Board to conclude its task speedily by attending all the meet¬ 
ings of the Board whenever and wherever fixed. 

3. In pursuance of this co-operative attitude, the employer members have conceded many of the de¬ 
mand? of the employees which in their opinion might not have been fully justified, specially, having regard 
to the financial position of the Port and Dock Industry. It is, therefore, regretted that despite such cons¬ 
tructive and co-operative attitude on their part, they could not reach unanimity in connection with some of 
the basic issues discussed and settled by the Wage Board- 

4. In the following paragraphs, the views of the employer members have been recorded briefly on 
those issues on wnich they had regretfully to differ with the independent members and/or the labour mem¬ 
bers. 

5. Categories of employees to be covered by the Wage Board 

(a) The employer members have agreed that the workers recruited or to be recruited at and for Hal- 
dia, the new dock system which is being constructed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners some sixty mile* 
down river from Calcutta, should receive the same wages and dearness allowance as admissible to the em¬ 
ployees of the Calcutta Port, but not the House Rent Allowance or the Compensatory Allowance. These 
latter allowances are not admissible to employees of Government at all places, and even under the Wage 
Board’s own recommendations these allowances will not be admissible at Kandla and Paradip. These allow¬ 
ances are intended to compensate for the higher cost of living in big Port towns. There is no justificaiton to 
treat Haldia staff on a better footing than their counterparts at Kandla and Paradip. The employer members, 
however, conceded that workers already serving at Calcutta who might be transferred ana posted to work 
at Hddia should continue to enjoy the benefit of the H.R.A. and C.C.A. at the rates admissible at Calcutta, 
as a personal concession only. 

(b) In the view of the employer members, bargemen who are engaged in transporting iron ore from 
loading points on the river side to Mormugao Port cannot be regarded as dock workers, as defined under 
the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. The definition is reproduced below :— 

‘‘Dock Workers’ means a person employed or to be employed in, or in the vicinity of, any port on 

work in connection with the loading, unloading, movement or storage of cargoes, or work in connec¬ 
tion with the preparation of ships or other vessels for the receipt or discharge of cargoes or leaving 

port.” 

It cannot be said that these bargemen are employed in or even in the vicinity of the port, nor are they ne¬ 
cessarily employed directly in connection with the loading or unloading of ships. It these bargemen who 
ply far out of the port area, though they may also be coming to the port, are to be regarded as dock wor¬ 
kers, then the men who man the railway or road transpost systems for bringing in export cargoes from in¬ 
terior point* to the port, or taking away import cargoea from the port to destination point* outside tha 
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port will also have to be regarded as dock workers. Tea comes from Assam and North Bengal to Calcutta 
Port both, by train and road transport and it will be quite inappropriate to hold that the men who handle 
these cargoes at the loading points, and also while in transit to the port, are dock workers. Similarly, jute 
and gunny come alongside ships to Calcutta Docks from mills some of which are outside the port area, and 
iron ore comes from distant mines to a number of ports other than Mormugao, i.e. Paradip, Visakhapat- 
nam, Madras and Calcutta. Workers all over the country helping in the transportation of these cargoes by 
all modes may then have to be treated as dock workers. 1 1 will be patently wrong to classify all such wor¬ 
kers as dock workers. 

(c) It is also obvious that the definition of dock workers as reproduced have cannot cover the staff 
of the Clearing and Forwarding Agents and Custom House Agents as these employees cannot be said to be 
engaged wholly in the loading, unloading, movement or srorage of cargoes. 

(d) Likewise, the employer members feel that employees like Peons, Watchmen, Head Watchmen and 
certain clerical staff engaged by employers other than the Port Trusts and Dock Labour Boards cannot be 
regarded as “dock workers” under the definition of that expression. 

(e) In this connection, it would be appropriate to draw tne attention of the Government to the state¬ 
ment of objects and reasons (A mexure II) attached to the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948, when that Act was placed before the Parliament for legislation. It was specifically stated at the time 
that the Act was being enacted to regulate the employment of workmen who were employed in vhe loading 
and unloading of cargoes from or into ships as there was fluctuation in their employment depending upon 
the number of snips chat entered a port for loading or unloading export or import cargoes and there was a 
tendency for employers to keep adequate reserve. 

It was not contemplated to include ary and every category of workmen even remotely connected 
with loading or unloading processes. Tne Act in no case could have ever tnougnt of regulating employ¬ 
ment of categories of workmen who had or were guaianteed full time employment. In fact even the I.L.O. 
has been racommending schemes for decasuahsation of workers engaged in loading and unloading processes. 
The very world ‘decausuaiisation’ connotes that there must be casual employment which must be de¬ 
casualised. There are a large number of categories of employees who are employed on a regular basis and 
»urely there cannot be any question of application of schemes for regular employment of such workmen. 

The definition of ‘dock worker’ in the Act of 1948 has been taken verbatim from the U.K. Act of 
1946. But in U.K. the application in practice has been confined mainly to categories which are directly in¬ 
volved in loading and unloading processes. (See Annexure III). However, in India, an attempt is made to 
include every category who enters the dock area or incidentally works in the vicinity of the docks in any 
warehouse or is involved in handling any material (which is to be exported) outside the docks either in 
its vicinity or even a few kilometres away from the docks if such a place is situated up on a port property. 
Even workmen employed in transporting goods in or out of docks are termed dock workers. This stretch¬ 
ing of the definition is bound to result in a difference of opinion as the present definition of ‘dock 
worker’ in the Act is vague. 

( (f) The employer members therefore wish to make the point in this connection that the definition 

of ‘dock workers’ in the Indian Act referred to above is very wide in its scope and leads to controversy as 
to whether any particular category of workers can be regarded as dock workers or not. They understand that 
the Tripartite Enq airy Committee under the C lairmanship of Shri N. N. Chatterjee for the Dock Workers 
of the Port of Calcutta has recommended a suitable amendment of this definition and they strongly urge 
that such an amendment should be carried out as early as possible. 

6. Fixation of minimum wage for Port and Dock workers—Financial position of Ports and their 
capacity to pay. 

We have dissented from the majority members regarding the. recommendations concerning the 
grant of a minimum wage of Rs. 202 per mensem for the lowest category of port and dock woi kers in ‘A ’ 
class cities and certain lower figures for workers in other port towns. The existing monthly minimum wage 
in the ports in ‘A’ class cities excluding the interim relief is Rs. 163*50. A monthly minimum wage of Rs. 202 
therefore represents an increase of Rs. 38*50 at the minimum level. This increase in pay would also mean 
increase in overtime payments, leave salary, exgratia in lieu of bonus and also retirement benefits, amounting 
roughly to about 40 to 50% of the pay in the aggregate. It is estimated on a rough basis that the fixation of 
minimum wage at such a high level will alone entail an additional burden of more than Rs. 6 crcres per year 
on the port trusts alone for the total number of 1 lakh workers who are directly employed by those bodies. 
In addition, there will be further expenditure on higher W3ges for employees above the minima of the scales, 
on account of higher rates of increment, longer scales, etc. In fact, the total additional wage burden on the 
port trusts alone will exceed Rs. 10 crores annually, and the question arises whether these bodies have the 
financial capacity to bear such an enormous financial burden. 

Apart from the financial considerations which we will discuss later on, we feel vhat there is not much 
justifies tion for such a large increase in minimum wages having regard to the facts that the ports are of diffe¬ 
rent sizes and vary in their capacity to pay the increases and other wage boards do not appear to have given 
such large increases. In this connection we have to no'e the following points :— 

U) The port workers are not on wages near the subsistence level. After the First Pay Commission 
m 1947, their wage scales and allowances were brought up to the level of Government employees. There 
have been more then one subsequent enquiry info their scales of pay, e.g., the enquiry by Shri P. C. Chow- 
dhury, the G.C. Committee presided over by Shri Jeejcebhoy, the anomalies tribunal presided over by Shri 
Meher and lastly, the adaptation of the scales on the basis of the recommendations of the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission. In addition to all these, there have been several ad hoc decisions to revise the scales of individual 
posts as a result of various tribunals or arbitration awards or strike settlements. The port employees have 
been allowed increases of dearness allowance in the same way as Government servants and, in this respect 
they are on par with Government employees. A substantial number of workers at the ports are also o n 
piece rate systems and earn ve*y much more than their counterparts who are monthly paid workers. The po r (; 
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and dock workers also enjoy other perquisites like medical and leave travel benefits and (City) Compen¬ 
satory Allowance (in expensive cities) and during the recent years they have been allowed education con¬ 
cessions like Government servants (viz. g-ant of educational allowance and reimbursement of tuition fees) 
and port employees are also eligible for family pension. More recently Guvernment have allowed port 
employees the concessions of night weightage and ex gratia payments in lieu of bonus which are not available 
for most categories of Government employees. The port employees who are on piece rate wages have also 
been given the benefit of computing ex gratia payments on the basis of their piece rate earnings and those 
piece rated workers who are on Provident Fund terms also count the piece rate wages for purposes of retire¬ 
ment benefits. In fact, the definition of “Pry” has been widened for all class III and class IV employees of 
the ports and for all dock workers for purposes of Provident Fund contributions and giatuity. As a result 
of all these concessions, the port employees are now distinctly in a more advantageous financial position 
in regard to gross emoluments than Government employees and, further, they enjoy certain concessions, 
etc., which are not admissible in many industrial establishments. In these circumstances, we are unable to 
agree that: there is adequate justification for fixing the minimum wage for port workers at a very much higher 
level than for other industries or what is applicable in Government service. However, it is not our point 
that no wage increase should be allowed. We concede that the interim relief of Rs. 11 -80 has to be absorbed 
in future. In addition, our offer of Rs. 185 as the minimum wage for ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
would give a further increase of Rs. 9 -70 which we consider to be reasonable. 

(ii) We have not been able to associate ourselves with all that has been said by the Board in the 
chapter regarding paying capacity of employers of this report. It is unfortunate that the Board did not devote 
sufficient attention to the employers’capacity to pay the increase; recommended by it. There were only 
some vague discussions relating to che trend of traffic up to 1967 and also a general discussion relating to 
the scope for increasing wharfage and other charges. However, a more derailed examination will show that 
the future prospects of traffic and revenue are uncertain and in the case of some ports definitely discourag¬ 
ing. It is true that as compared with about a total of 19 million tons handled by all the major ports together 
before tht plan period, in 1966-67, they handled a total of 55 million tonnes. Subsequent figures, however, 
have shown a fall in several ports as will be borne out by the following figures : 

(Figures in million tons) 









1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Bombay 

. 

. . 


• 



18-27 

16-96 

16-1 

Calcutta 

• 

• 

. 

• 

4 


10-10 

8-90 

7-90 

Madras 


• , 

* 

. 

. 


6 

6-44 

6-14 

Cochrn 




• 

. 


3-67 

5-43* 

5-19 

Kandla 

* 

, . 

* 

• 

• 

• 

2-66 

2-47 

1-95 

Mormugao . 

• 

• % 

♦ 


♦ 

* 

8-09 

8*13 

8-78 

Paradip 

. 

* 



. 

♦ 

•07 

•87 

1-22 

Visakhapatnam 


■ 

• 


• 


5-94 

6-51 

9 


(*due to the starting of refinery) 


There are definite indications that the gno.ml cargo traffic is falling in all the ports. With the steady 
reduction in the coastal trade and its main elements, viz,, movements of coal, salt, petroleum products and 
bitumen, owing to various reasons including the setting up of new refineries and fertiliser factories round 
the coast and with the steep fall in the import of foolgrains, it is not certain whether there will be a rapid 
increase in traffic and whether the expectations of traffic at the end of Fourth Pian will be realised. 


(iii) The main problem facing the major port trusts is the burden arising from the investments made 
with loans during the first three Plan periods and the further heavy investments contemplated during the 
Fourth Plan. Daring the First Plan, the ports invested a total of Rs. 27'32 crores of which Rs..13-8! 
crores, which was roughly half, was financed by loans taken from G wernment. Similarly, during the Second 
Plan the total investment was Rs. 45'50 crores ot which loans from Government amounted to Rs. 13'29 
crores. Daring the Third Plan, the investment totalled Rs. 84 - 86 crores against which loans of Rs. 10’87 
crores were obtained from Government. In the Fourth Pian, it is estimated that the ports will have to 
expand and modernise themselves for which the estimated outlay required is Rs. 250 crores. The ports 
themselves will be able to contribute only Rs. 32 crores from their own revenue surpluses and the balance 
will have to be found from any available reserves and resources generated by raising charges wherever possi¬ 
ble, mainly from borrowings which will impose a substantial burden on debt charges on the ports. Taking 
the case of each port specifically, Bombay Port has reserves of approximately Rs. 45 crores and it is ex¬ 
pected that there will be a small revenue surplus, but on account of the heavy expenditure commitment 
on Nhava-Sheva scheme included in the Master Pian, loan assistance will become necessary during the last 
stages of the Plan. Tne Port of Calcutta has already started incurring large deficits and will continue to do 
so during the Fourth Plan period due to very heavy debt commitments. Even with the dredging subsidy 
which Government have now started paying to the Port of Calcutta it is anticipated that on present levels 
of trade and present rates of charges the Port of Calcutta will not be able to avoid large deficits for the 
next few years on the basis of the current levels of expenditure. It is only after a few years or tne comple¬ 
tion of the Farakka Project and the Haldia Duck Scheme that the Port of Calcutta may hope io aum the cor¬ 
ner. The ports of Madras and Cochin will have small revenue surpluses but their commitments lot the plan 
outlay are much larger and coupled with burdens of the debts already taken by them, they will be in. deficit 
in the aggregate. The traffic and revenue of Ktndla Port have been falling witn the setting up of Refineries 
in Gujarat and reduction in foodgrain traffic. Tne Port has also a capital debt amounting to Rs. 18-78 crores 
representing the Government investments on the Port before 1964. Tms Port will be incurring substantial 
deficits throughout the Fourth Plan period. The Port of Mormugao will be able to contribute to capital 
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expenditure from its levenue surplus but expects to get a loan of Rs. 25 crores from the World Bank. The 
port of Visakhapatnam is now showing regular revenue surpluses but against the outlay of Rs. 47*50 crores 
in the Fourth Plan, it will be able to provide only Rs. 29 crores from its own resources- This Port also 
carries a debt burden on account of the capital expenditure incurred while it was under the Railway Admini- 
stration. The Port of Paradip will be incurring large deficits partly because of its low earning capacity in 
the nexr few years and also because of the burden of inteiest charges on capital debt. The latrei alone amo¬ 
unts to Rs. 141 crores per annum. Government have already intimated all the Ports that they will 
have to rely substantially on their own resources for capital requirements. In order to implement these 
programmes, therefore, the port* will require considerably enhanced resources which appear at present to 
be quite beyond their capacity to achieve. 

(iv) A noteworthy feature of all the ports is that their staff charges have been mounting steadily as 
will be seen from the following figures :— 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


Name of Port 




1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

1967-68 

Bombay .... 




309-53 

462 -96 

604T7 

1225-41 

Calcutta .... 




490-00 

660-00 

818-00 

1500-00 

Madras .... 




. Not avai¬ 
lable 

77-33 

179-53 

351-77 

Cochin .... 




26 -00 

56-11 

68-58 

147-80 

Kandla .... 




• 

• * 

36-92 

73-61 

Mormugao 




. 

. • 

33-39 

58-70 

Paradip .... 




. 



22-45 

Vasakhapatnam . 

• 



29-59 

36-03 

59-86 

179-33 


The increase in staff expenditure is one of the reasons why the ports are unable to raise sufficient internal 
resources for development purposes. It is feared that the implementation of the majority report will throw 
an additional burden on the port trusts alone exceeding Rs. 100 crores per year, increasing the proportion 
of such expenditure to revenue to a much higher level. As tegards employers of dock labour including 
stevedore, chipping and painting and foodgrain workers, tnis additional burden may come up to Rs. 6 
crores a year so that the total increased burden on the port and dock industry will be as high as Rs. 16 crores 
annually, the whole of which will have to be passed on to the trade in the shape of increased port, stevedoring 
and other service charges. 

(v) The ports are subject to the Minimum Wages Act and are liable to heavy expenditure on over¬ 
time. The increase in emoluments will also substantially increase the earnings of the men on account of 
overtime. A statement is attached, marked Annexure V, which will show the proportion of staff expenditure 
to total revenue and totcl expenditure and proportion of expenditu. c on over ime. It will be seen that 
the proportion of staff expenditure to total revenue is unduly high and in respect of Bombay and Calcutta 
ports the incidence of overtime is abnormally high. Any increase in wages will further •'dversely affect the 
orher activities of the ports. 

(vi) It is not merely the wharfage rates which determine the port costs to a ship owner or to an im¬ 
porter or exporter. There are several it -ms like port dues, tug charges, water charges, cranage, special faci¬ 
lities etc., which he has to pay for. But, the more important are the charges paid to boat owners (where 
cargo is handled in stream), : levedoring charges and charing agents’ charges, which together with the dock 
labour board levies come to substantial amounts. The large increases in the wage bill on account of the 
Wage Board recommendations will necessitate increases in each of these charges and the cumulative effect 
will be borne by the ship owner and the cargo owner and will, in due course, be passed on to the consu¬ 
mer. 

(vii) W; shall now say a few words in regard to the employer groups other than tne port trust who 
are operating in the ports. Taking the case of stevedores, the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Schemes are now in operation in all tbe major ports except Paradip. Under these Schemes the wages and 
service conditions are fixed by the dock labour boards which consist of equal representatives of Govern¬ 
ment, workers and employers and shipping companies. 

The dock labour boards, who are responsible for fixing wages and service conditions of the registered 
workers, make these known to all concerned. The service charges which the stevedores receive fiom either 
shipowners or charterers can only be such as are reasonable and bear relation to the quantum of actual 
wages disbursed to workmen and wages paid to their supervisory staff. Shipowners and charterers who are 
in the know of all facts are business people with sound experience of what conditions prevail in the port. 
Moreover, stevedoring is a competitive business. Before a shipowner or charterer places his work with 
any stevedore he makes inquiry or calls for rates from a number of stevedores operating in the port. Natu¬ 
rally, therefore, the service charges received by the stevedores can only be such as can bear some relation 
to actual costs. 

In view of the above factual position the contention of the majority members that the employers have 
not furnished their balance sheets and profit & loss Accounts, is not very material. Most of the firms, as 
stated in the majority report, engage themselves in other business activities. This is because they cannot 
financially rely only on one business as they must endeavour to keep their overheads within reasonable 

limit*. 

48—4 LSJS/69 
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The stevedoring charges are paid by shipownes in the Liner Trade out of their freight collections 
from the shipper/consignee. The charterer pays stevedoring charges himself. In both cases the stevedoring 
costs add to the cost of the goods imported or exported. 

In the case of coastal cargo, these charges (wharfage stevedoring and clearing & forwarding agents’ 
expenses) have to be incurred both at the port of shipment and at the port of discharge. On the coast the 
freight rates are controlled by the Director General of Shipping. Any increase in port and shipping and 
stevedoring charges may adversely affect the coastal trade which is known to be passing through a very 
difficult period at present owing to heavy competition from the railways and road transport. 

A large number of our exports are very sensitive and could hardly 'bear any increase in costs. Iron 
ore, Tea, gunnies, Piece goods which form a substantial tonnage of our exports are finding resistance from 
overseas buyers on account of our export prices. It is with great difficulty that we are able to keep up our 
exports in these and other commodities. Under such circumstances, it would not at all be wise to burden 
our major ports very much more than at present. 

We would like to point out in this connection that the present wage structure of the stevedore wor¬ 
kers is not unreasonable. In Bombay, the question of wages was referred to the Meher Tribunal in the year 
1954 and its award was the subject matter of an appeal by both parties. In February 1956 the Labour Appe¬ 
llate Tribunal gave its decision and in this the Labour Appellate Tribunal came to the conclusion -that the 
then prevailing wages were reasonable and nO change was awarded. The only change” made by the LAT 
was to prescribe a scheme for incentive payments to workers when their output exceeded the datum line 
laid down by them for different lines or cargoes. The Labour Appellate Tribunal c,ame to this decision after 
hearing the labour on the issue of a wage rise demanded by them. The wages of stevedore workers at other 
port, are slightly higher but at no place lower than Bombay. 

It has also been stated that the cargo handling -work is arduous • and accident prone. This if it does 
apply, pertains only to cargo handling workers and not to all sections of employees. With the large number 
' of mechanical aids which are now provided at all ports the cargo handling work has undergone consider¬ 
able change and has eased the work of cargo handling workers. Furthermore, these 'workers have been 
given a higher basic pay compared to the minimum of Rs. 100 per month. In most of the industries, the 
workers are on fixed daily wages with rarely an incremental scale. But in the case of port and dock workers 
reasonably good incremental scales have been provided. 

In connection with the shift of cargo from sea to rail, it may be mentioned that except for small quan¬ 
tities most of the coal movements are now taking place by rail compared to large quantities which moved 
by ships a few years ago. Similarly salt which moved entirely by ships from the West Coast of India to 
Calcutta for consumption in West Bengal, Bihar and Assam, is now moving also by rail. This is entirely due 
to economic reasons as the movement by sea has proved to be costlier than movement by rail. Increased 
expenses in a port are likely to further divert other cargoes from sea routes to other modes of transport. 

There is also the competition from intermediate ports which must not be overlooked. On account of 
the lower port costs at intermediate ports like Bedi, Veraval, Okha, Bhavnagir, etc. fairly substantial quan¬ 
tities of oil cakes which years ago moved from Bombay Port now move from the above ports. Similarly 
on the east coast fairly good quantities of exports move from ports like Kakinada. On account of quick 
turn round given to vessels even some food ships have discharged their consignments at ports like Calicut. 

All the above factors are a warning signal to the various authorities at the major ports that they must 
not allow the costs on goods passing through these ports to be raised very steeply or even substantially. 

The majority views state that the shipowners are willing to spend more if their vessles get a quicker 
turn round. However, the proposals for increased wages have not at any place linked them to higher pro¬ 
ductivity. They have mentioned the good results of the schemes for payment by results to all cargo handling 
workers wherever these schemes have been in operation. But the revised wage structure is in no way likely 
to further increase output at the ports and will, therefore, result only in increased costs without any com¬ 
mensurate gain in output of cargoes or turn round of ships. 

The majority members have also stated that Indian shipowners are at present in good financial posi¬ 
tion. The result of the various shipping companies reveal that the dividends paid by them are not very 
attractive and 7|% dividend can in no way be said to be a handsome dividend. There is a big changeover 
taking place in the methods of handling cargo through containerisation, unitisation and palletisation with a 
view to reduce labour costs and ensure quick turn round of ships. More and more commodities are now 
being shipped in bulk instead of the conventional packaged form. New and larger ships are now under 
construction or are appearing on the scene. Government of India has started considering all these new deve¬ 
lopments. One does not know how soon these modern concepts will overtake us and our Indian shipowners 
making their present fleet obsolete and involving them in huge expenditure in modernising their vessels. 
It is also true that Government of India has assured labour that automation or rationalisation will not affect 
the present employment of workers. This only means that the Indian ports will have to keep their present 
strength of labour and allow reduction by natural wastage only. This principle has been accepted by the 
employers to avoid any hardship to labour. The International Labour Organisation has also recommended 
that reduction in man power should be done by training existing workers for new jobs or by finding alter¬ 
native employment. The latter is a very difficult proposition in our country where there is still so much of 
unemployment. However, in such a developing situation it would not be correct to unnecessarily burden the 
industry by heavy increase in wages. 

The chipping and painting employers form another important service organisation in the port. The 
Chipping and Painting Employers’ Association at Bombay submitted a statement showing the income and 
expenditure of their various members for the years 1960-61 to 1964-65. The statement is attached as Annexure 
V . It wiH be noted from the statement that in most of the cases the difference between income and ex¬ 
penditure is small. This is an industry which can earn substantial foreign exchange by giving service to 
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foreign owned vessels. However, it is also a competitive business not only amongst the trade in Indian 
ports but chore is competition from neighbouring ports like Karachi, Colombo and Chittagong. Foreign 
shipowners will naturally prefer to get their work done at ports which are efficient and economical. Indian 
shipowners may not have- this advantage owing to restrictions on foreign exchange. Mr. M. T. Balani in his 
one-man Inquiry Report has remarked on the low output of chipping and painting workers at Calcutta. 

Under such circumstances, co burden this industry with a high wage increase without corresponding 
improvement in efficiency and output would not be justified. 

The Food Corporation of India is another big employer of labour operat'ug for the purpose of handl¬ 
ing foodgrains, bulk fertilisers and clearance of bagged grain and fertilisers. At some ports the labour is 
listed under the dock labour board and at some others, it is under the control of the dock department of 
the Food Corporation of India. The labour costs incurred by the Food Corporation are a charge on the 
imported foodgrains and fertilisers. Most of the labour employed is piece-rated and is able to earn fairly 
high wages. This labour also enjoys other fringe benefits as are nearly similar to stevedore workers In¬ 
creased wages unrelated to productivity will add to the cost of imported foodgrains, which ultimately will 
have to be borne by the community at large. This a matter for serious consideration and in the view of the 
employers, an increase as proposed by the majority of the members is not fully justified. 

(viii) The extent of the ports’ ability to increase their charges has been overestimated by the Board. 
It appears to be assumed that there is unlimited scope for such increases. Already all the ports have revised 
the rates several times upwards and other charges including demurrage have also been raised. In Bombay, 
the dock charges have been rationalised and this has meant a substantial inert use in the charges. In some 
cases, no further increases on export items are possible, because of the possible ill effect on the country’s 
exports and also due to pressure from exporting organisations including the public sector concerns. The 
Port of Calcutta appears to have reached near saturation point in regard to inc. ease of rates and the law of 
diminishing returns has started operating. The ports being public utility organisations providing only ser¬ 
vice facilities, are bound to do so at the lowest cost possible. As already stated, in increasing the rates fur¬ 
ther, various other factors like competition of the small ports, diversion of internal traffic to rail or road, 
etc., will also have to be taken into account. The majority members seem to be of the view that the port 
charges represent a very small fraction of the value of the goods, but this has not much relevance. The 
ports can only make a charge based on the cost of services rendered and it will be wrong for the ports to fix 
their schedule of charges on ad valorem basis since their services are about the same regardless of the value 
of the cargoes. 

Lastly, in relation to increase of port charges, it has to be borne in mind that this has frequently 
been mentioned as one of the causes for increase in freight rates by overseas conferences. 

As has been already stated, some of the port authorities, including Calcutta, will be hard put to in 
finding additional resources especially with falling trends of traffic and the already existing high level of 
port rates which cannot ordinarily be further enhanced except marginally. While the ports concerned 
must try to improve their revenu * position by enhancing rates and rents to the extent the traffic and trade 
can bear, we feel seriously apprehensive that the financially weak ports may have to resort to borrowings 
in order to find money for meeting its enhanced liabilities on account of staff salary, etc. and these loans 
will have to be repeated for the next five years till the trade and traffic improve r o enable them to repay the 
loans from future earnings. 

We therefore strongly urge that Government may grant these ports not only permission to enhance 
their rates suitably even on export commodities but also ways and means advances year by yeat tor the next 
five years or so, to enable th.'m to meet their liabilities arising out of the Wage Board recommendations. 
Such advances would have to be free of interest and repayment may have to be allowed to be spread over a 
number of years after the ports concerned have started earning surpluses again. 


7. Dearness Allowance Rates 

We have also not been able to agree with the majority members of the Board in their recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the rates of dearnes., allowance and the revision of those rates as and when the consumer 
Price Index goes above or below 215. 

It appears to us thai. some of the basic assumptions made by the majority members are incorrect. 
For instance, the statement in paragraph 7 of Chapter VII—Section t,iii) of the Report that “A study of the 
Government schtme of D.A. shows that it was initially devised for Government employees keeping in view 
the special budgetary requirements of the Central Government and economy of the country. The rates of 
D.A. under this scheme are revised only when there is a rise of 10 points on an average in a period of 12 
months.” is not wholly correct, as will be seen from the following extracts from the Second Pay Com¬ 

mission’s Report : 

“In recommending a review only if there is a rise of ten points (i.e. 10 per cent of the base level index), 
and tor a period of 12 months, we have been guided by the consideration that for budgetary reasons, 
and considering the long term character of Government employment, the remuneration of Govern¬ 
ment servants should not change frequently, and that Government servants should be prepared to 
take the consequence or a small or short term rise of prices, which may often be fortuitous as counter¬ 
part of the security of their emoluments, which are rarely changed to their disadvantage. ......We 

have further taken the view that price trends over a shorter period may not, in present conditions, 
provide a reliable basis for adjustment.” 

Lastly, the statement in paragraph 9 of the same chapter that “Another defect of the D.A. scheme is 
that at a particular stage by mere increase of Rupee 1 in the basic pay of an employee there is a sudden 
increase in his D.A.” is also not fully appreciated by us. Such a sudden jump is inescapable in any slab 
sys tem, and in fact the majority members in their own recommendations have not been able to avoid this 
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feature themselves upto the C.P.I, level of 215. For additional D.A. above the C.P.I. level of 215, the majority 
members have recommended a percentage increase, per point. We ar; unable to accept this recommendation 
as it will not only throw additional burden on the employers but will also entail lot of additional clerical 
labour by having to work out the percentages every time ap employee got an increment. It also goes against 
the accepted principle that D.A. neutralisation should taper off as pay increases. We would like to quote 
in this connection the following passage from the Das Commission’s Report :•— 

“In my opinion such a scheme would mean a departure from the basic formulation of the Second 

Pay Commission and would involve administrative difficulties in calculating dearness allowance and 

also a very heavy outlay of expenditure which the national economy would not be able to bear.” 

We have, however, supported the recommendation of the majority members for a six monthly re¬ 
view of the dearness allowance, and for the Government Scheme being continued to be followed in case of 
a fall in the C.P.I. below 215. But there is one small point of difference here also. The majority members 
do not envisage a fall in the C.P.I. below 175 points. We, however, feel that in case this index falls further 
upto 145 points, the D.A. rates should be reduced, but not below 145 points as we have proposed a merger 
of the D.A. in wages upto the level of 140 points. For rise of C.P.I. beyond 215, we are totally opposed to 
the percentage variation recommended by the majority members of the Board. Instead, we have suggested 
a straight rate of increase which, while ensuring a reasonable degree of neutralisation, will be simpler to 
operate and will be less burdensome to the employers. 

Our main difference with the Board in this respect however relates to what the rates of D.A. should 
be at the C.P.I. level of 215. The majority members have recommended the continuation of the existing 
slabs (with the addition of an amount of Rs. 30 both m the minimums and maximums of the existing slabs) 
and also the continuation of the current rates increased uniformly by Re. 1 for each slab. Our approach to 
this question is totally different. It will be recalled that on the question of minimum wage we have a sharp 
difference with the majority members. While they have recommended a minimum wage of Rs. 202 p.m. 
for the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras ana somewhat lower amounts for the other ports, we have 
been able to go up to Rs. 185 p.m. only for the three ports and correspondingly lower amounts for the other 
ports. However, to enable the Board to proceed with the formulation of scales cf pay for different cate¬ 
gories of employees, and keeping in mind the aspirations of the employees for a higher basic wage, we have 
agreed that the minimum basic wage out of the total of Rs. 185 should be Rs. 100, the same figure which 
the majority members have recommended as minimum basic wage out of their total of Rs. 202. Our di¬ 
fference with the majority members mainly relates to this differential of Rs. 17 (Rs. 202—Rs. 185). We jfiave 
suggested that the D.A. rates should be lower by Rs. 17 p.m. from the rates recommended by the majority 
members at the C.P.I. level of 215. Our view is that the cost of living index is. unlikely to fall below 140 
points and so the D.A. and 140 should be completely merged with the basic pay. Another reason for our 
agreeing to merge the D.A. at 140 with the basic pay is that in 1964 just before the Board was set up the 
average C.P.f. index was about that figure. This is quite different from the Government decision to treat 
a part of D A. as dearness pay for certain specified purposes only, which decision neither ourselves nor the 
independent members have favoured for adoption by the ports. The minimum basic wage at present being 
Rs. 70 with the 1949 index at 100, the D.A. at 140 on the basis of hundred per cent neutralisation will be 
Rs 28. If this sum of Rs. 28 is merged with the basic pay of Rs. 70, the total comes to Rs. 98. We have 
agreed to round up this figure of Rs. 98 to Rs 100. We have thus to grant D.A. for increases in cost of liv¬ 
ing index beyond 140 points only, and at the C.P.I. level of 215, we have to compensate for 75 points only^ 
Taking the basic wage at Rs. 98. at the level of 140 points the D.A. rate on 100% neutralisation comes to 
Rs. 52 -05, and setting off the sum of Rs. 2 added to the figure of Rs. 98 at the 140 level the D.A. comes to 
Rs. 50 -50 only. We have rounded this off to Rs. 50 and allowed the same quantum of D.A. to all employees 
irrespective of differences in their revised basic wages as the same amount of D.A. is actually required by 
all of them with a view to neutralising the rise in the cost of ‘primary necessaries’. This principle has also 
been recommended by the National Commission on Labour, an excerpt from whose report is enclosed as 
Annexure VI. On top of it we have added an ad hoc sum of Rs. 5 at the minimum pay range. Thus the total 
D.A. at the C.P.I. level of 215 admissible at the minimum pay range should according to us be Rs. 55 p.m. 
For higher pay ranges, we have suggested a split up of the D.A rate (without counting the ad hoc lump 
sum of Rs. 5 given to the employees at the minimum pay range) into a fixed graduated amount and a variable 
amount. It is the latter element only which will vary according to our formula, with the rise or fall in the 
C.P.I. level from the 215 stage. 

We are convinced that our approach is not only sound and rational but will also ensure a fair deal to 
the employees, and will incidentally keep down the cost to the employers. 

8. Rates of (City) Compensatory allowance 

Hitherto the employees of the major ports have been getting this compensatory allowance at the ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras on the basis of the rates applicable to the Central Government employees. 
The employer members are of the view that the Government system should continue except for conse¬ 
quential changes in the pay ranges. A special compensatory allowance was also being paid at Mormugao 
but this allowance was net being paid to employees at the other ports. Thus the Ports have been following 
the Central Government pattern. The independent members and the labour members have jointly recom¬ 
mended the grant of this allowance (they have agreed to drop the word ‘city’ from the title of this allowance) 
in future at the uniform rate of 10% in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 8% at Mormugao and 5% at Visa- 
khapatnam and Cochin without prescribing any minimum or maximum limits. The employer members 
have not been able to agree with this recommendation of the majority members. The employer members 
feel that there is no justification for such a wide departure from the Central Government rates. They are 
of the opinion that since port and dock workers will get higher wages under the Wage Board recommenda¬ 
tions than corresponding categories of Central Government employees, it does not follow that these workers 
should also get higher compensatory allowance which is intended to meet the higher cost of living in cities 
and big towns. The employer members took into account the minimum wages recommended by the majority 
of the Board, and also tneir own minority recommendation regarding the quantum of minimum wage 
and agreed that this compensatory allowance may be allowed to employees at Cochin, Visakhapatnam 
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r ,l duce£ ? ra . te> Por -Mormugao, the employer members suggested a lower rate than 
the rate recommended by the majority members on the ground that the special compensatory allowance that 

? °°n had been a i b ° D hed b J G ® vernnveiit and s° Aere was no justification £ot a higher rate 
of compensatory allowance at that Port than that recommended for Cochin, and Visakhapatnam. 

We are of the opinion that the same system should apply to employees other than the employees of 
the port authorities who are governed by the recommendations of the Wage Board. 


9. Payment of house rent allowance to workers—Recovery of house rent from the workers who are 
allotted quarters 

As a gesture of good will, the employer members have agreed with the majority members that the 
grant of house rent allowance should be increased from the present rate of 15% subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 15 to 16% subject to a minimum of Rs. 20 at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and that for Visakhapat¬ 
nam, Cochin and Mormugao, house rent allowance wil 1 be admissible at half the rates applicable to the 
three other ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The only difference between the employer members and 
the majority members in this respect is in regard to the payment of house rent allowance to an employee 
without production by him of rent receipt. At present employees drawing pay upto Rs. 500 do not have to 
produce.rent receipts in order to be eligible to draw the house rent allowance. The majority members have 
recommended that all Class III and Class IV employees should not be required to produce house rent 
receipts. The employer members are unable to agree to this modification and they wish that the present 
limit of Rs. 500 (which could be enhanced to Rs. 540 in view of the revision of the wage scales made by 
the Wage Board) should continue to apply as the dividing line for employees who are required to produce 
rent receipt. Normally, the grant of house rent allowance is not expected to be a source of profit. 

The employees drawing house rent are supposed to spend the same and if they do spend the whole 
of the house rent allowance plus a percentage of their basic wage and compensatory allowance on payment 
of house rent, it should not cause them any undue hardship if they are required to produce rent receipts. 
At the same time it would be wrong to take away the concession already enjoyed by the employees drawing 
upto Rs. 500. 


As regards the recovery of house rent from the employees who are provided with quarters, there is a 
major difference of opinion in the Board. In fact there are four different sets of recommendations recorded 
in the Board’s report. Two of the employer members are opposed to the city compensatory allowance being 
ignored in computing the rent payaole by the employees. The two employer members have held the view 
that the best course would be to continue to follow the Central Government practice in this regard, namely, 
that no house rent allowance will be payable when a quarter is allotted and additionally rent will be charged 
at the appropriate percentage rate of pay plus city compensatory allowance or at the standard rate as cal¬ 
culated under the Fundamental Rules, whichever is favourable to the employees concerned. The two em¬ 
ployer members are also of the view that in future no employee whether in class III or class IV, should be 
granted Tent free quarters, and, in Calcutta, where all class IV employees are now entitled to rent Free quar¬ 
ters this concession should be withdrawn altogether. Now that uniform scales of pay and allowances have 
been fixed, there should be no question of continuing the existing privilege in this respect. 

The two employer members have noted with satisfaction that the independent members have agreed 
with them that no house rent allowance should be paid to any of the employees who is provided with quar¬ 
ters. On the question of rent free quarters, the independent members have recommended that the with¬ 
drawal of this concession should be made only in the case of future allottees. 

Another difference is that the independent members have suggested descending rates of house rent 
to be charged from the allottees of particular types of below standard quarters and have even gone to the 
length of sugesting that no recovery should be made against allotment of thoroughly sub-standard quarters. 
The two employer members are totally unable to agree that nil rent should be recovered, especially when 
the allottees are willing to accept sub-standard quarters voluntarily. They feel that their formula that stan¬ 
dard rent calculated under the Fundamental Rules should be recovered if that is lower, takes full care of 
cases in which an employee is allotted with a sub-standard quarter, for in such cases the standard rent is 
bound to be much lower than the usual charge of 10% or 7£% of basic pay plus city compensatory allow¬ 
ance, and may even be only a nominal amount. Thus the two employer members feel convinced that their 
formula for recovery of house rent from the allottees is most reasonable and should be upheld. 

The third employer member Shri Sheth, representing the other employers, has expressed certain 
views of his own in regard to this issue. He does not wholly agree with the other two employer members 
and his point of view is given below : 

The dock labour boards have been constructing tenements for Registered Stevedore workers on the 
basis of subsidized housing scheme as approved by the Ministry of Labour, Employment & Rehabilitation. 
Since the dock labour boards are constructing tenements as mentioned earlier after receipt of subsidy 
and loan from the Government under the subsidized housing scheme for dock workers, Shree Sheth has 
suggested that recovery of house rent should be made from those employees who have been provided ac¬ 
commodation on the basis of the rent fixed under the Industrial Workers’ Subsidized Housing Scheme. 
He has said that if his views are accepted which in equity appear to be fair and reasonable, then all workers 
would be entitled »o retain their full house rent allowance but will pay rent and other charges dependent 
upon the type of quarters allotted to the occupant. The rent to be charged will be on the basis provided in 

the Industrial Subsidized Housing Scheme. 

\ 

Regarding quarters allotted to the staff of the dock labour boards and its administrative bodies or 
other employees who are not cargo handling workers, Shri Sheth agrees that the system of house rent 
collected should be identical with that of the employees of the port authorities, as recommended by the two 
other employer members, 
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10. Gratuity and Pension 

The Board have recommended (Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh dissenting and Shri Sheth having 
no comments) that th; definition of pay should be the same for all retirement benefits as is at present ap¬ 
plicable for Contributory Provident Fund Rules for Class III and Class IV employees of the major port*. 
The present definition of “pay” for purposes of Provident Fund was adopted as a result of a strike settle¬ 
ment by the Ministry of Transport &. Shipping with the All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation and 
was an extraordinary concession made in order to solve a difficult issue which had been pressed by the Fe¬ 
deration. 

Normally, therefore, this definition cannot be extended to cover pension and death-cum-retirement 
gratuity, as this was not a part of the strike settlement. The port authorities follow the Government rules 
in toto regarding pension and death-cum-retirement gratuity and it will be wrong to depart from the Central 
Government rules in this important respect in order to confer an extra ordinary advantage on the port em¬ 
ployees. 

11. Inclusion of house rent allowance for overtime 

The Board have decided by majority (Shri Subramanian and Shri Ghosh dissenting) that even if 
house rent allowance i* not paid to an employee who has been allotted a quarter, the house rent allowance 
which would have been admissible to him should be taken into account for the purpose of calculating over¬ 
time. According to the two employer members, there is no justification for such a concession to be made to 
an employee. In fact, the two employer members would go further and suggest that even where house 
rent allowance has been drawn by an employee under the applicable rule for not having been allotted a quar¬ 
ter, it should not be taken into account for calculating overtime. The two employer members recall that 
the recommendation to this effect was made by the Second Pay Commission, which for reasons not known 
to them was not given effect by the Central Government. They would like to quote here from the SPC re¬ 
port. 


“There is, however, a case for excluding the house rent allowance. If that allowance is taken into 
account, there would be discrimination, in the matter of overtime payment, against employees who are in 
occupation of Government residences. We, therefore, recommend that overtime allowance should, in all 
cases, be calculated on the basis of pay and allowances, but excluding house rent allowance. This exclusion 
will in some cases require amendment of the law.” 

The two employer members would strongly urge the Central Government to consider the matter 
further and take suitable steps to ensure that house rent allowance, whether drawn by the employee or 
not, is not taken into account in calculating overtime. The reason is obvious. Merely because a worker has 
worked overtime, it does not follow that he has to incur additional expenditure by way of house rent which 
has to be compensated by paying more overtime to him. 

12. Date of effect of the decisions of the Wage Board 

Tim Independent Membti s and two Employer Members have agreed that the decisions of the Wage 
Board should be made effective *ry the Government from 1st October, 1969. The two employer members 
had some hesitation in this respe* t and they were inclined to feel that no retrospective effect should be given, 
but in order to be helpful, they ag leed with the independent members in *his respect. 

Shri Sheth, however, regrets that he is unable to accept this decision about the date of effect for the 
following reasons :— 

(a) Substantial increases have been granted to a large number of registered, listed and other workers. 

The financial burden is likely to be quits substantial on the private sector employers. In Bombay, 
there are 4,000 registered stevedore workers, 1,000 registered chipping &. painting workers 
I 4,500 listed foodgrain workers, 1,000 (approx.) Supervisory, clerical and other categories of 

workers and about 300 staff of the dock labour board. On the basis of fitment of even Rs. 40 
P.M., the total financial burden would be about Rs. 1 crore including the levy of the dock labour 
board. At other ports the amount will vary depending upon the workmen and employees affect¬ 
ed. In Calcutta, this figure is calculated to be in the region of Rs. 2 crores per year as the number 
of workers, registered &. Listed under the Schemes is about 18,000. Although it is true that the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Schemes at various ports provide for payment 
of arrears from the funds of the Board, this provision was made for payment of arrears of dear¬ 
ness allowance on account of the fact that the system of payment of dearness allowance was 
linked with the system of payment of increases in dearness allowance granted by the Cential 
Government tc their employees. Announcement by the Central Government always took some 
time and this caused considerable hardship on the employers in recovering increased wages due 
to suen delayed revision in dearness allowance. 

(b) It will be noted from the various decisions of the Wage Board that the list of categories of "workers 
covered are not only registered workers, but indude listed workers as well as workers who are 
not covered under various Scheme^ both daily rated and monthly rated. For all these categories 
of workers, the employers are responsible for payment of wages to workers including arrears, 
if any. 

It may be pertinent to draw the attention of the Government that the port transport industry and the 
•mployers working in that industry are all service instituitons such as stevedores, chipping &. painting 
contractors and other cargo handling agencies. These Organisations can only receive their service charges 
from the various shipowners, shipping agents and charterers on the rates of wages which are in torce at the 
time the service is rendered and cannote either claim or recover on a retrospective basis. In view or the tact 
that these service organisations are not in a position to recover retrospectively from shipowners and char- 
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terers or other institutions to whom services have been rendered, it is just and fair that the decisions of the 
Wage Board should be made applicable from a prospective date and the earliest date should be the date the 
Government accepts the recommendations of the Board by a resolution for the employers to implement. 
The employers would then only be in a position to reschedule their service charges on the basis of the revised 
wage structure. 


Sd. 

(P. R. SUBRAMANIAN) 

(S. K. GHOSH) 

Dated Bombay, the 28th November 1969. (S. C. SHETH) 


ANNEXURE I 

Copy of state nent made by the Ministers of Transport and Shipping and Labour and Rehabilitation at 
New Delhi on the 24th September, 1968 


Dr. Rao, Minister of Transport and Shipping, and Shri J. L. Hathi, Minister for Labour, had meetings 
with the representatives of the All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation. Dr. Rao had also meetings 
with the Chairman of major Port Authorities. The representatives of the Federation had also meetings with 
the Chairman of the major port authorities. After this series of discussions, it was made clear to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Federation that— 


(1) On the question of automatic linkage of dearness allowance to the All India Consumers’ Price 

Index, the Employers’ representatives will not take a rigid stand that they will follow the Govern¬ 
ment pattern. 

(2) On the question of neutralisation also, they will discuss with an open mind without sticking to 

the Government pattern. 

(3) On the question of the revised wage structure, they wUl discuss the same with an open mind with¬ 

out sticicing to the Government pattern. 

* * * * 

The All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation was represented during the talks with the Ministers 

1. Shri S. R. Kulkarni, President. 

2. Shri Makhan Chatterjee, General Secretary. 

3. Shri S. C. C. Anthony Pillai, Vice President. 

4- Shri Manohar Kotwal. 

Authenticated 


Sd/- 

(K. L. Gupta j 

Under Secy, to the Qovt. of India, 
Ministry of Shipping & Transport, 
(Transport Wing) 


ANNEXURE II 

Statements of Objects and Reasons 

The demand for dock labour is intermittent depending on the arrival departure of vessels, the size 
and nature of their cargo as well as seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. In the ports, therefore, there is usually 
labour in excess of minimum requirements and the general tendency on the part of the employers is to ensure 
larger reserves than necessary in order to provide ample margrn against emergencies. Tire main problem 
connected with dock labour is to devise measures so as to reduce the hardship due to unemployment or 
under-employment to the utmost extent possible. The Royal Commission on Labour recommended as 
far back as 1931 that a policy of decasualisation should be adopted with a view “to regulate the numbers 
of dock labourers in accordance with requirements and to ensure that the distribution of employment 
depends not on the caprice of intermediaries, but on a system which as far as possible gives all efficient men 
an equal share”. Government had accepted the recommendation and efforts weie made to induce Port 
Trusts to formulate necessary schemes of decasualisation. The voluntary attempt was not, however, a 
success and a scheme for compulsory registration was formulated in 1939 but was not proceeded with due 
to the outbreak of war. 



2 Although the operation of ceitain measures introduced during the war, such as rationing and or¬ 
ganised distribution of food supplies, facilitated the registration of labour at major ports, the problem, in 
the main has remained unsolved. It is now proposed 'o undertake legislation giving power to the Central 
Government in respect of major ports and to the Provincial Governments in respect of other ports, to 
frame a scheme for the registration of dock workers with a view to securing greater regularity of employ¬ 
ment and for regulating the employment of dock workers whether registered or not, in a port. In parti¬ 
cular the scheme may provide inter alia for the terms and conditions of employment of workers whether 
registered or not, including rates of remuneration, hours of work and conditions as to paid holidays. It 
may also provide for payment to registered workers of minimum pay for days on which work may not be 
available to them and for their training and welfare. 

1 Provision is also made in the Bill for the constitution of an Advisory Committee consisting of not 
mure than 15 members representing the Government, the dock workers and the employers of dock workers 
in equal proportion. In the framing and administration of the schemes the appropriate Government will 

take the advice of tnis Committee. 


JAG1IAVAN RAM 


New Delhi, 

The 13th September, 1947. 


ANNEXURE III 

List of Workers included in the U.K. Dock Workers (reg. of Employment) Scheme 


Occupational Groups 
Dockers/Stevedores 


Tally Clerks/Checkers 
Crane Drivers 
Coal Trimmers 
Fish Dock Workers 

Lightermen ♦ 

Riggers 


Operations 

Loading and discharging cargoes to and from 
ships and barges, handling cargoes on 
quays, in shade, ware-houses, cold stores, 
storage yards and to and from road 
transport and railway wagons are also 
employed in some ports as :— 

Coopers, deckhands, gearmen, grain ele¬ 
vator operators, hatchmen, lampmen, 
ropers and sheeters and drivers of winch- 
men, fork lift trucks, electric trucks and 
bogies, straddle carriers, calf dozers, 
mechanical shovels and capstans. 

Tallying cargoes, weighing and measuring. 

Driving Cranes. 

Mostly loading coal, including bunkers. 

Landing fisn from trawlers ana preparing 
for market sales. 

Berthing, unberthing, moving and navigating 
craft. In attendance during loading and 
discharging of cargo to and from craft. 

Covering and uncovering hatches. Topping 
and lowering derricks. Lashing and unlas- 
hing cargoes. Cleaning holds and handling 
dunnage. 


ANNEXUREIV 


Total Total Total 

revenue Expenditure exp. on 

staff 


Percentage of exp. Exp. on 
on staff to O.T. 


Total 


Total 

exp. 


Percent¬ 
age of 
exp. on 
O.T. to 
total exp. 
on staff 


Bomba} 


1966- &7 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 


2077-72 1883-41 1040-06 50-00 55-22 
2485-09 2209-b5 1225-41 49*31 55-45 
2344-02 2339-19 1192-52 50-87 50-97 


Port 


Total Total Total 
revenue expend i- exp. on 

ture staff 


Percentage of exp. Exp. oo Percent- 
• on staff to • O.T. age of 

_exp. on 

Total Total O.T. to 

revenue exp. total 

exp. on 

• staff 


Calcutta 


1966-67 

. 2116-00 

2422-00 

1365-00 

64-51 

56-36 

135-00 

9-89 

1967-68 

. 2508-00 

2t>02 -00 

1500-00 

59-81 

57-65 

155-00 

10-35 

1968-69 

. 2475-00 

2851-00 

1600-00 

64-65 

56-12 

164-00 

10-25 

Madras 








1966-67 

758-47 

608-26 

306-64 

40-43 

50-41 

8-76 

2-86 

1967-68 

774-62 

689-56 

351-77 

45-41 

51-01 

7-81 

2-22 

1968-69 

845-39 

785-72 

432-58 

51-17 

55-06 

18-26 

4-23 


Cochin 


1966-67 

265-52 

209-76 

126-44 

47-62 

60-28 

7-22 

5-71 

1967-68 

393-43 

239-14 

147*80 

37-57 

59-32 

9-90 

6-69 

1968-69 

402-51 

329-16 

177-80 

44-17 

54-02 

12-71 

7-15 

Vizag 

1966-67 

506-76 

392-11 

155-97 

30-78 

38-78 

2-72 

1-74 

196 if-68 

575-19 

444-27 

179-33 

31-18 

40-36 

3-43 

1-91 

1968-69 

665-98 

505-84 

209-70 

31-49 

31-46 

4-45 

2-12 

Kandla 

1966-67 

184-86 

163-29 

65-09 

35-21 

39-86 

3-09 

6-04 

1967-68 

188-95 

179-82 

73-61 

38-96 

40-94 

4-38 

5-95 

1968-69 

192-45 

196-75 

80-62 

41-89 

40-98 

4-44 

5-51 

M armagao 

1966-67 

197-75 

127-78 

49-09 

25-24 

39-06 

3-59 

7-19 

1967-68 1. 

225-37 

13o-00 

54-43 

24-15 

40-02 

4-26 

7-83 

1968-69 

. 219-15 

154-63 

72-12 

32-90 

46-64 

6-09 

8-44 

Paradip 

1966-67 

8-33 

29-50 

2-52 

30-25 

8-55 

♦ • 

♦ ♦ 

1967-68 

96-65 

102-11 

22-45 

23-23 

21-99 

0-06 

0-27 

1968-69 

115-24 

123-26 

25-00 

21-69 

20-28 

0-47 

1-88 



ANNEXURE V 

The Chipping and Painting Employer*, Association Private Limited, Bombay. 
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13. M/s. International Shipwrights . .. .. .. .. 1,96,758 1,69,607 4,67,006 4,10,245 4,47,374 3,83,035 

14. M/s. Bomanji Dhunjibhoy P. Ltd. . 5,98,565 4,88,461 .. .. 5,82,581 4,73,296 5,54,663 4,53,849 5,00,288 4,26,432 
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ANNEXURE VI 

Extract from the Report of the National Commission on Labour, 1969 

16-49 A suggestion that has been before us is that only the quantum of D.A. permissible to the lowest 
paid employee should be paid tc those ac higher levels of Wages/salaries to whom D.A. may be admissible. 
The justification for it is sought in its simplicity, and in the argument that the principal aim of D.A. being to 
compensate only the increases in the prices of essentials, it should not vary with income level. On the other 
hand, some others argue that payment of a flat amount of D.A. is responsible for a substantial narrowing 
of wage differentials and such natrowing down acts as a dis-incentive to impiove effort and affects production 
and productivity, particularly in the case of skilled workers. On this account, it is claimed that while per¬ 
centage neutralisarion may taper off beyond the minimum, at higher levels it need not necessarily result in 
the payment cf same amount of D.A. at all levels. Th’s, however, assumes that the curreni differentials are 
justifiable on grounds of productivity and that oui commitment to a socialist pattern of society will not 
eventually abridge these distances. There is a little justification for these assumptions. According to our view, 
the only purpose of dearness allowance is to enable a worker in the event of a rise in cost of living to pur¬ 
chase the same amount of goods of basic necessity as before. This purpose would be served by an equal 
amount of dearness allowance to all employees irrespective of differences in their emoluments. But those 
employees, who are at present getting an amount of dearness allowance higher than what is admissible on the 
basis of our recommendations, will not be deprived of tnat, though for any additional increases in the cose 
of living, they will be entitled only to the same amount of dearness allowance as is given to persons receiving 
tne minimum wage. 

* * * * # 
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